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Citizens, moral men and 
persons. Paul Plather looks at 
100 yearB ofTOYNBEE Hall, 
the university settlement in 
London’s East End. Given the 
welfare state and an Open 
University, what will be its 
role now? (page 12) 

Electric dreams: with 
Japanese technologists 
working towards a new 
"knowledge information 
processing system 1 ’, Jon 
Turney and Peter David 
follow the scramble to build 
FIFTH GENERATION 
COMPUTERS and Britain’s 
response to the far eastern 
challenge (page 13) 
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Who will feed the brave new 
world? T. H. Hollingsworth 
reexamines the work of 
ROBERT MALTHUS, 
author of Essay on the 
Principle of Population t who 
died 1 50 years ago (page 10). 

One ofthe most important 
constitutional changes 
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service government. Nevil 
. i dejmson reviews John F, 
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“It would be a great help so I would 
h ave lo support it - bu t it would also be 
a great shame so I would deeply regret 
it at the same time." This is how one 
polytechnic director reacted recently 
to the suggestion that the polytechnics 
should be allowed to calf themselves 
universities. It neatly sums up the 
ambivalence, schizophrenia even, that 
this suggestion has always provoked. 
In one sense calling polytechnics uni- 
versities would mark their final coming 
of age; in another sense it would signal 
a setback for the hopes of building a 
more relevant and more populist high- 
er education, hopes which have re- 
sided in the polytechnics for almost 20 
years. 

Which of these competing inter- 
pretations would actually turn out to 
be more accurate would depend very 
much on the character and quality of 
the debate that preceded any name 
change. Perhaps it is now time for that 
debate. The quite unjustified award of 
a charter to the University of Bucking- 
ham last year led many people to ask 
why the polytechnics’ aspirations for a 
more appropriate status should be 
permanently repressed, even if aufon- 
[ omous chartered status was not seen as 
the logical or desirable goal. People in 
the National Advisory Body have 
toyed gingerly nnd privately with the 
idea as tne sense of inevitable and 
endemic competition with the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee has in- 
creased. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority's enthusiasm for a merger be- 
i_ ‘ ■ c " , :*y 1 >- on rt the City 

wuld which urilil recently 

.been regarded as' the 
.n&ttind.anamik* 1V4 *■***. 


Department of Education and Science 
ana maintaining local authorities have 
ultimate influence. So where better 
than the forthcoming Green Paper to 
launch a proper debate on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a name 
change? 

The case for a name change has four 
main elements. First, it would recog- 
nize the increased status that the 
polytechnics (and some colleges) have 
already accumulated. Institutions like 
Hatfield and Sheffield City 
polytechnics deserve to be called uni- 
versities because by any reasonable 
international standard they already are 
universities. Second, it would remove 
confusion. It is not reasonable to expect 
the subtleties of the British binary 
policy to be understood overseas, but 
even at home polytechnics may be at a 
disadvantage in competition for stu- 
dents or research council grants simply 
because they are not callca universities 
and their senior staff are not (general- 
ly) professors. 

Third, the title of university might 
help polytechnics to develop a more 
equal relationship with their maintain- 
ing local authorities and external vali- 
dators like the CNAA, even if the 
framework of control remained essen- 
tially unchanged. A local authority 
university might be able to negotiate 
more successfully with its town hall. 
Fourth, the British idea of a university 
has always been far too restricted. A 
university is defined in terms of its 
academic autonomy (ic possession of a 
charter) and its funding pattern (ie 

SSSJS'ft* ,™T definition of a 


Science exaggerated. They would argue that 
$ have the present denial of the title “universi- 

better ty” labels polytechnics as second best, 
per to and that this second-best label far from 

idvan- being an incentive to diversify repre- 
name sents a heavy pressure to conform in 
the hope that the label will be re- 
isfour moved. Remove the label and the 
reco ~ pressure to conform will be removed, 
u the According to this view allowing 
> h ave polytechnics to be called universities 
is like m, SW actuall V increase their freedom 

Q t y to experiment. 

d uni- A similar argument can be put 
mable forward about tne polytechnics' rela- 
dy are tions with local authorities and the 
emove CNAA. Maybe they resent their de- 
expect pendence on the latter not so much 
binary because of the detailed controls which 
is, but it entails but because it is part of a 
be at a package of administrative servitude 
»r stu- and repressed status, of which the most 

limply conspicuous symbol is the denial of the 
urines title "university”. If the title were 
meral- allowed the status tensions would be 
significantly relieved; this in turn 
misht Q,low a more realistic balance 

more sheet °* toe v * rtues and vices of local 
intain- authority control and CNAA valida- 
il vali- don to be drawn up. 
if the The first of these arguments is a little 

essen- hopeful. Oxford and Cambridge with 
hority no status worries are free to experi- 
otlate ment. But do they use this freedom? 
i hall. The second argument is cynical and 
ersity even patronising. It suggests that 
sd. A polytechnics would be content with the 
or its trappings of university status while 
n of a being denied its traditio nal substance, 
71 (ie The cases for and against a name 
emru Sfeanae. are finely balanced. Being 
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If God had really taken a violent 
dislike to the Bishop of Durham ht 
would now have devastated the whole 
of Durham Cathedral as well as the 
south transept of York Minster. The 
man must be Incorrigible, with opin- 
ions on all sorts of Important matters 
rather than the minutiae of religious 
belief. So he Is causing offence, which 
is, it seems, the hut thing a bishop 
should do. 

The country Is littered with harm- 
less and mildly eccentric bishops, 
especially, If George Orwell is to be 
believed, in the south of England, 
where you could hardly throw a 
brick without hitting the niece of a 
bishop. I myself have never thrown 
bricks at anyone’s niece, episcopal or 
not, but I do drop them from time to 
time. Now that the Bishop of Durham 
has token over brick-dropping on a 
national scale I can only hope that he 
keeps on dropping them for the red 
of his reign. 

I should perhaps explain that unto 
his elevation David Jenkins was 
(more or less) my next door neigh- 
bour. He was the professor of theolo- 
gy In the University of Leeds, a 
position of some national obscurity 
and thus little known outside the 
university and the Church. 

He often preached In our local 
parish church, St Chad's Heading- 
ley, an austere Victorian pile de- 

uie HUIui luua Lord GHb- 

thorpe whose tinkering with the 
architecture or cathedrals led to the 
formation of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. If 
Jenkins didn’t tinker with the buUd- 
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Universities pay for MRC reprieve 


by Jon Turney, Science Correspondent 
nfj cuts in the budgets of Medical Research 
CMflfll units will be partly made oood in 1085/86, 
bat adversity grants and training will have to pay the 

f p^ns agreed at this month's council meeting mean 
1 2 S percent cut for the large programme grants to 
tndvejdties next year, togetherwitha7.5 per cent cut 
for project grants and a 30 per cent reduction in 
ittttiirfi ana advanced course studentships. 

These changes, detailed in a letter from Sir James 
Gawaflt, the council secretary, to vice chancellors 
ibis week, will still only allow the council to restore 
Him from the £2.2m pruned for recurrent laboratory 
mending and capital budgets in the 40-odd MRC 
f fl.Hfahm enta and research units earlier this year. 
The restitution to units will be selective and many 
directors will face a second year of shortages in 
Npplies and delays on new equipment. 

Tne pressure on the MRC’s funds, already strong 
in 1984 because of wage rises, rising international 




describes as “a tax on the efficient”, will cost the 
MRC 0.75 per cent of its £120m budget in 1985/86, 
rising to 1.5 per cent the year after. 

This means that even partial restoration of the cuts 
in units imposed this year will leave the council with 
£3m to find elsewhere next year and £5.2m in 
1986/87. This can only come from university spend- 
ingand building programmes. 

The new plans will spread the reductions in 
spending more evenly between units and university 
work. Sir James said: "Last year was frankly a crisis 
year, simply to try and balance income and expendi- 
ture.” The council now has lo develop a longer-term 
strategy to deal with a reduced budget. 

Sir James has had meetings with both Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Education, and the 
Prime Minister to ask for more funds, but the council 
is planning on the budget forecast last year by the 


ABRC. It has to plan now for the financial year 
starting in April because grant awards start in the 
autumn. The plans make it clear the whole commun- 
ity served by the council will suffer. "Medical 


and the value of the grants approved was cut by 3(1 
per cent on average. 

Unit directors argue strongly that they ennnot 
manage a second year with their budgets for supplies 
and equipment reduced to the current levels - on 
average 21 per cent below the 1983/84 funding. Most 
will be unhappy even with the prospect of moving 
halfway back to the old level. 

Dr Bronwen Loder, director of administration at 
the Laboratory of Molecular Biology in Cambridge, 
home of this week’s Nobel prize-winner Dr Cesar 
Milstein, said the fall in the pound was hitting prices 
of essential supplies, many of which can only be 
bought from the united States. “The autumn’s price 
rises are a minimum of 10 per cent,” she said. She 
emphasized that most units had coped this year by 
making one-off economies they could not repeat. 

In the longer term the council will need to be more 
selective on both unit and university support and a 
new strategy group is working out how to review both 
areas of work. "It would be very silly not to give the 
very best of our units everything they need,” Sir 


with the ftrat instalment of a levy on its and the damaged," Sir James said, 
wuce and Engineering Research Council’s budgets ] n hi 8 letter to vice chamx 

to help other councils with restructuring costs. 8ran t applications will bo u 




This adjustment proposed by the Advisory Board rate of funding for the best grants had already fallen 
to (be Research Councils, which Sir Janies Gownns to around SO per cent in the final 1984 round this July, 


Auditor calls 
for ILEA 
cost-cutting 

by Karen Gold 

Umdon'i district auditor says the In- 
ner London Education Authority can 
now substantial savings in its further , 
wdhlgher education colleges through ' 
w&wmles and efficiency. 

The claims come in a confidential 
Kjw to the authority, and arc the 

TSSnltnfon tmASt ihpummiIam ..Ink* 


damaged," Sir James said. mean developing procedures which satisfied uni- 

ln his letter to vice chancellors, he says many good versity researchers and unit employees that they 

grant applications will go unfunded next year. The were being treated fairly. "We’ve got to make sure 

rate of hinding for the best grants had already fallen that high competitive standards apply even-handed- 


that high competitive standards apply even-handed- 
ly,” he said. Personal (lie, page 6 


Jtnltqf an audit inspection of eight of 
toe authority’s 26 colleges. 'Pic report 
^•wlbe shown to elected membors 


** ILEA spokesman said, but the 
«toct auditor's introductory letter to 
went to the ILEA farther 
uo higher education subcommittee 

to week. 

H points to a scries of areas nffccting 
ifl ri2r e &? l ft8 P ectcd and implicating 
r" 6 ®*hcrs, where savings can be 
5®r' They include areas where: 

« ^«I atl ? 0 * 8tudcms to teaching staff 
than a comparable national 
or lower than that found for 
I" ILEA; 
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• mT f ,u,w:B Mceea tne average; 

reductions in teachers’ 
Ketone "exceed those widely to 
° tber * octd eduCB, ' on 

teas*. and inclusion of staff 
^filng hours mean use 
« is inefficient. 
i.Mreport also calls for a reviews of 

teas 
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PNL students face 
contempt proceedings 


One or more Polytechnic of North 
London students face contempt of 
court proceedings, following n High 
Court decision that the polytechnic 
njust state if it can identify students 
who protested against National Front 
member Mr Patrick Harrington. 

The polytechnic complied with the 
order immediately after the High 
Court hearing bofore Mr Justice Nolan 
this week. 

A polytechnic spokesman refused to 
sny whether the answer to the question 
whether PNL could identify the stu- 
dents or not had been 'yes’ or ’no’. But 
Mr Harrington's solicitor Ms Tessa 
Sompik said that she understood the 
polytechnic could identlfV one person 
involved In the protest which blocked 
Mr Harrington s entiy to his philo- 
sophy lecture last Friday. “Some con- 
tempt proceedings will be taken against 
the people identified, whether one or 
many,” she said. 

Earlier this week a 


David MacDowoll had. asked some for 
their names, and various others were 
identified by member* of staff who 
knew them. 

Mr Harrington hud asked the court 
for an order that the tipstaff nnd 
photographer could accompany him to 
the polytechnic in future and that as 
many as possible of the protesters last 
Friday should be identified. 

But the judge did not grant the order 
for the tlpstaft, saying he would have 




to consult the Metropolitan Police 
solicitor on the legality of doing so. Ms 
Scmpik said that it there was trouble at 
Mr Harrington’s return to the 
polytechnic tnis Friday, then the court 
would be asked to consider this again. 

The 14 senior lecturers, who lost 
month were told they did not have to 
Identify students involved in previous 
protests because of the time that had 
elapsed since then, were not involved 
in this hearing. 

All Mr Harrington's lectures are 





had left the building where Mr 
Harrington was supposed to have his 
lecture, the polytechnic director Mr 


have been moved to the 
central Holloway site, w 
more restricted than at K 


ed to the polytechnic s 
iy site, where access is 
than at Kentish Town. 


Getting stuck 
into learning 

OfT (he wail: this studious figure 
adorns the learning resources centre 
at Plymouth Polytechnic. It was 
created by Ron Mansfield, a student 
on the arts In social contexts course at 
Darlington College of Arts. Students 
- on the coarse are devising ornaments 
for the poly campus. 

New flagship, page 11 


Colleges to get lion’s share of extra £40m 


® - account ilc-a s 
ousts, and its quality on 
to{ the disadvantaged. 
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by John O’Leary 
The colleges and institutes of higher 
education will be the chief benefi- 
ciaries of the £40m increase in next 
year's advanced further education 
pool. Overall polytechnic budgets will 
barely keep pace with inflation. 

A working group of the National 
Advisory Body was meeting yesterday 
to make recommendations on uw wjv 
In which the £620m should be divided. 
But none of the technical changes 
under consideration would alter sub- 
stantially the balance between coUeges 
and polytechnics. ..... 

If no changes are made to last year s 


formula, the larger colleges will re- 
ceive an increase of 8.4 per cent while 
polytechnic budgets rise by only 5.4 
per cent. The smaller colleges will get 6 

per cent. 

The gap will widen marginally if 
proposals to raise funding levels for 
initial teacher training courses are 
accepted. The changes, which would 
reduce the weightings for engineering, 
science and technology and business 
subjects, would take £866.000 from the 
polytechnics, increasing the larger col- 
leges' share by a further 0.1 per cent. 

faldSlirJMP 


shirt) polytechnics would lose signifi- 
cantamounts. 

The movement between ipsitutions 
reflects student numbers already on 
courses. The NAB has already decided 
to make no major changes this year in 
the way it allocates funds, although 
recommendations . for yesterday’s 
meeting will ,be crucial for some in- 
stitutions. 

Six colleges and one federation were 
put forward for reclassification as 
"major” institutions, putting them Into 
a more favourable funding category. 
They were Charlotte . Mason, North 


- Riding, Harrow, Mid Kent, Croydon 
and Hertfordshire colleges, ana the 
asw federation of London art col- 
leges, Others, Including Rolle College, 
Exmouth, may be added when further 
technical work had been compieted. 

There was also a proposal to step up 
the pressure on those polytechnics and 


^rovdon 
and the 
art col- 


tne results oi me tunaing formula. Last 
year any change on the budget for 
1982/83 was halved, in order to reduce 
the suddenness of cuts, but it was 
proposed; that only a third of the 
change should be disconted in 1985/86. 


Holy ways with Mammon Ball to serve second term 

C^brfd/ Uolverrity doM have jg**- wiMf ZITZS , 


Cambridge University dons have 
learned that nothing to sacred for the 
Treasury. An annual payment dating 
back to 3504 - » th*l prayers 
eoonroemorattrK Henry VjOLa 
major benefactor, canjw sald to 
perpetuity - has been “bought out 
wilh a jump sum- 

The Treasury has caewifed pay: 

■^Ssrssis:- 


sorships, all dating from the six- 
teenth century, and replaced them 
with a lump sum of £970, * 

The paymesb included £8.18for 
prayers for Henry YD, another £8.38 
for the preacher of JiU mother Lady 
Margaret togivesix sermons, £11.26 
for a reglus professor to divinity, and 
£34.90 each for reglus. professors In 
physic and law.! Prayert for Henry 
are pow.tocorpOratod to ■ benefac-. ■ 
lors' servke eacb November. . J 


Mr Christopher Bali has accepted a 
second terin as chairman of the board 
of the National Advikpry .Body, Sir 
Keith Joseph. Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, this week' 
announced his reappointment for a 
further three years. 

There will be no change in Mr Bill’S ’ 
role.: He ;wiU continue to divide his 
time between theJ'JAB and. the war- 
denship ofKcbleCollege, Oxford. 'He 
said this :week: .“I. was delighted to 


accept the opportunity to continue 
with work that 1 have enjoyed and 
consider Important." 

Mr Ball's reappointment will take 
effect on February when the newly- 
named National Advisory Body for 
Public Sector Higher Education comes 
totq existence. The remaining mem- 
bers of the 29-strong board will be 
named later, when- Sir Keith has 
received nominations from the various ‘ 
- groups to be . Represented. 
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Size does not equal excellence. Sir Peter 


Sir, - In your report of Sir Pclcr 
Swinnerton- Dyer’s recent speech con- 
cerning the need to concentrate scien- 
tific research ( THES , October 5), he is 
quoted as citing the concentration of 
Fellows of the Royal Society at Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and London as evi- 
dence for (he uneven distribution of 
excellence in British universities. 
Further information on this distribu- 


tion is presented in the following table , 
which shows the numbers of elections 
to the Royal Society in a range of 
universities during the 15 years to 
1983. in relation to the sizes of their 
science staffs. 

While the data support Sir Peter's 
general contention regarding the pre- 
eminence of Cambridge and Oxford, it 
is clear from the right-hand column 


Elections to the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
in British Universities, 1969-1983 



Science and 

Number of 

Ratio 


Technology 

elections 

a:b 


atafP 

toRS 


Birmingham 

(a) 

619 


77 

Bristol 

SOI 

10 

50 

Cambridge 

Edinburgh 

907 

63 

16 

528 

10 

53 

Glasgow 

552 

4 

136 

Leeds 

645 

5 

129 

Liverpool 

London 

478 

5 

96 

3816 

60 

55 

Manchester 

545 

6 

109 

Newcastle 

529 

6 

86 

Oxford 

091 

34 

27 

Sheffield 

520 

5 

104 

Southampton 

567 

5 

113 

Sussex 

317 

9 

35 

Wales 




(U Aberystwyth 

191 

7 

27 

fin Bangor 

'Based on USB Statistics, 

207 

4 

52 

1982-3 



(Clinical, MedfcaJ and Veterinary staff not included) 


that in other universities one’s chances 
of being elected to the fellowship do 
not depend upon the size of the 
institution in which one works. It is 
frequently argued that more effective 
use of research funds could be 
achieved if they were concentrated in 
larger departments and institutions. 
However, it is dear that there is no 
validity in the view that the size of an 
institution perse confers an advantage 
in research. No university can claim 
excellence in all departments and there 
arc no grounds for ranking institutions 
as such. If there has to be selectivity in 
the allocation of research funds, it 
should be based on the record and 
achievements of the individual re- 
search workers or research groups. 

Moreover, it is not possible to 
decide in advance which institutions or 
departments arc to be centres of 
excellence, since the potential of a 
research group rises and declines, 
depending on many factors. High 
quality research depends upon the 
ideas and qualities of individuals and 
excellence, like gold, is where you find 
it. 

Yours faithfully 
P. F. WAREING, 

Emeritus Professor, 

University College of Wales, Aber 
ystwyth. 


Sir, - No one doubts that Fellows of 
the Royal Society are persons of 
considerable merit. However, to sug- 
gest, as does Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer, that their distribution in univer- 
sities is a measure of first class research 
is arguable. Tlic stature of the letters 
FRS is carefully guarded; so carefuly 
that, only those candidates well known 
to existing fellows are likely to gain this 
accolade. The distribution is, in con- 
sequence, self perpetuating. This is not 
so much wrong as inevitable since 
mistaken choices would damage the 
reputation of the Royal Society. 

A further difficulty is that existing 
fellows naturally applaud most those 
created in their own image. If the 
purpose of Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer’s assessment is to place limited 
research funds where they are most 
likely, eventually, to benefit national 
interest and mankind then a distribu- 
tion based mainly on the pursuit of 
intellectual excellence is not appropri- 
ate. Perception of industrial require- 
ments and enthusiasm for technologic- 
al development must be given greater 
weighting. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANK TYE, 

Dean of Engineering, Science and 
Mathematics, 

Middlesex Polytechnic. 


RE teachers 


Sir, - Your article headed “Call for 
increase in primary postgraduate in- 
take" (THES, October 5) noted that a 
paper prepared for ACSET had drawn 
attention to the surplus of teachers of 
religious education but that the evi- i 
deuce was surprising. Whether it is 
surprising or not surprising depends • 
upon where one stands. The document 
from the Religious Education Council, 
Religiqus Education Provision 1984 
pblnted to the . dramatic shortage. qE 
qualified teachers of religious educa- 
tion in an uncompromising and de- 
tailed analysis of tne situation. In the 
light of this evidence, the paper for 
ACSET would appear to provide sur- 
prising conclusions about the provision 
■ of RE teachers. 

It is not surprising, however, if one 
4ooks back to the evidence from the 
last survey of secondary school provi- 
sion in 1977 where it was apparent that 
well oVer half those teaching RB had 
no qualifications at all in the subject. , 
The initial returns from the survey in 
1984 suggest no appreciable change in 
that situation . It appears still to be the 
case that there are hidden shortages of . 
RE specialists because so rqujch of the 
actual teaching in secondary schools Is 
help g carried out by teachers who have 
no formal training in the subject.' 

; You might have continued that the 
report to ACSET does encourage the 
committee to give special considera- 
tion to religious ; education! This Is 
probably in acknowledgment of the 
overwhelming weight of evidence pro- 
duced in recent years drawing atten- 
tion to (he inadequate provision of 
appropriately trained teachers of reli- 
gious education. 

Yours faithfully’, ■ 

ALAN S. BROWN 
RE (Schpbls) Officer,' . V ; 

Bonrd : of. Education, V 
General Sjfnod of the : < .. .. • .. 
Church qf England, '1 1 
■ L^ndqn'.-'gwir ! r ; 

Policy review 

; Sir, 7 May I set riglit' certain inaccur- 
■aciej in John Creedy's review of my 


Body politic 

Sir, - Dr James Chatcr's letter (THES, 
October 5) on Jeremy Bentham con- 
tains a considerable number of errors :- 
a) Bentham was never a professor, 
never a professor of philosophy and 




never a teacher at University College 
London. Indeed, there is little evi- 
dence to suggest that he was directly 
involved in tne creation of UCL. 

b) The “Auto-Icon" is not “wheeled 
out fpr faculty meetings or other 
meetings. It Is occasionally present at , 

major celebrations, but is too fragile to 
be moved except on rare occasions. 

' Nevertheless, It is usually on display in 
the south cloisters of IJCL. 

c) Bentham did not bequeath his 
remains to bis “old college". His 
remains were dissected by South wood 
Smith and, on his retirement In 1850, 
were given to UCL. 

d) Bentham was neither mummified 
nor embalmed. Hie Auto-Icon con- 
sists of his skeleton in his own clothes 

, and a wax head . Southwood Smith did 
attempt to iqummify Bentham 'a head, 
according to .Bentham 's instructions, 
but the attempt was not successful and 
. the wax head ; was then commissioned. 

Rather than seeing Jeremy Bentham 
as a model for early retirement. Dr 
-Chatcr should consider instead the 
work of the Bentham Project which Is 






* < 


LILLI 






preservin 
ideas in a 


S and presenting Bentham’s 
ne scholarly edition. He will 


find none of the gloom and desponden- 
cy prevalent in much of contemporary 
academic life. May I suggest that he 
take out a subscription to the Collected 
Works. The twelfth volume (Corres- 
pondence, Volume 6) Will be published 
next month, Or perhaps he.might wish 
to subscribe to The Bentham Newslet- 
ter- Ot even to contribute to the 
recently launched Bentham Appeal 
Fund to ensure the completion or the 
new edition, . ! ; 

Yours faithfully, 

DR F. ROSEN, :. ! 

. The Bentham. Committee. 

University College London." 




Sir, - Avery Hill College has the 
distinction of being the first residen- 
tial training college for teachers to be 
set up by the Loadon County Coun- 
cil. It is one of the oldest publicly- 
maintained colleges In the country 
and one of the best known. Conse- 
quently, we are now planning a 
History of the college and welcome 
any assistance your readers may be 
able to ‘ give us whether In 
documentary or anecdotal form. We 

Malthus'sums 

Sir, -In his article on Malthus (THES, 
October 12), T, H. Hollingsworth 
argues that Malthus’ "arithmetical 
progression" for food supplies is prac- 
tical ,, hoise-sense’\ whereas the 


“geometrical progression" for popula- 
tion growth is an abstract tendency. As 
a result the model Is inconsistent. 
Hollinesworth is repeating the charge . 
levelled at Malthus by Nassau Senior. 
Whately etc, in the 1820s and 1830s, 


University College London. 1 ' which was rejected by Malthus, and 

• • . ” ■ ■ • rightly so. 

. ., . , Malthus believed that population 

- this is precisely the opposite of what 1 growth was at the geometrical rate in 

say on page 166 and elsewhere. . Vw countries" like the .' United 


'■ o'. 


would, of course, undertake to re- 
turn any material lent to us. Readers 
who can assist us In any way are 
asked to contact Dr. David Shorney. 
Avery H1U College, London SE9 
2PQ. 

Yours faithfhlly, 

MICHAEL LOVITT 
Principal, 

Avery Hill College, 

EUham, 

Lpndon. 

an epidemic or famine. In richer “old 
countries" like England it Woud occur 
in the early upswing phase of the trade 
cycle when food harvests etc per- 
mitted. 

Following the upswing the dynamics 
of the full Malthusian model would 
take over and the system spiral back 
towards “equilibrium’’ at the subsist- 
ence minimum, but (unless the 
prudential check" operated perfect- 
ly) not without passing through an 
mteiyemng phase of "misery and 
vice 1 : Malthus’ model is perfectly 

- CnnKlRfAnt Qnrl 1C j. -J 


“The author argues that govern- ' 
ments have performed better than 
some: critics have suggested" - no- 
where in the book dot attempt any 


. --.7-- — — , some Critics have suggested” - no- 

■ 7™ of Economic Policy where in the book dol attempt any 

:* * S Ert Q flp" 0 * S)fi, . assessment ofhowgoveynmentshave: 

. Exchange, rotes art ignored" - in “performed", t am concerned there, for 
fact,- they ate discussed as ' medium- better :or worse 'purely with positive 
term responses to. cn4is ,, m both f chan-- . analysis of their behaviour arid not at 
Wk Eour and five (sde for example all with 1 normative assessment of it. . ■ 
P® if- ‘!r ■/>-:!. -i 4 , No.author can expect. a reviewer to 

... Mo$t readerswouid be kufpri$ed by- ba m Sympathy with hisown basic 
the choice- i>f interest rates as .'an ■ approach. But he can surelv fixnept anv 


’ IMlf M W w MM 9 V 0 S WVkll Ik. . 

Nq. author efin expect, a reviewer to 
n in Sympathy with his: own basic 


Instrument for recent years'’ - they ' 
would indeed, but 1 discuss the re- 
placement of interest rates by the 
money supply as (intended) instru- 
ment quite explicitly von page 127 and 
following pages, i 

i '‘‘Hie: author confusingly states that 


bo- 1 in Sympathy , with his: own basic 
approach, But he can surely expect any 
reviewer, 'Jet } atari© . a professor of 
economics in. 4n English university, to 
represent' ! accurately 'what ; he hois 
wntteflj ' '■ f 


Yours-, sincerely 
PAUIjMOSLE 


(he instrilments'of govern riyint policy Reader in economics, . 
afp setejual fo zero in (aids periods)^ , UniveJiity io^’jBath. , ^ 


govern- States, because “room" &nd food ira- 
.ter than posed no binding, constraints. In old 
j — no- countries, population grovrth could be : 

Jmpt any. at the (maximally) geometric rate only • 
snts have whpn “room" and food supply , 

there, for allowed. In poorer countries Inis ■ 

1 positive would most often occur in the wake of 

rid riot at • • •' 

hi of it. ;- ■ 

S Malawi 

xpectany Sir, -- with reftence to Dr, Sparrow's 
fessor of letter on “African Pay" (THES 

'crsity.to . August 10). We. who are also em- - 
hc , MS . ployed by the University of Malawirin 
-. ' i " '■ sipiilar terms to' Dr Sparrow. Without ; 

• erteriial ’ supplemeiiitation, that" 
• : J . pV'this, gloomy picture of life of an 
; ' ^ajriate at this umvCrelfy is pilslead- 

.' -■ - - 1 ;' ■ •• . ( 'I 


progression" represents horse-sense - 
tt does not; as many others contend 
represent the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns jn a formal sense. 

■ DR^/vSn^zelMANN 


inadequate as Dr Sparrow would sug- 
gest and find the other advantages and 
interests of working here outweigh any 
financial disadvantages. J 

YOiirsfaithfutly , 

, PR D. R, GOODARD 

: UniYeR^^Maifi5. 1 ’’ ;> ? > 


Overseas 
student fees 

Sir, - Your leading article of October 
12 on overseas students' foes show! 
how far universities have failed tn 
communicate the financial facts be- 
hind the present situation. You sav 
that “vice chancellors complained 
longest and loudest at the imposition 
of fees" - but omit to mention that they 
complained not only about this but 
also about the removal by the Govern- 
ment of the financial allocation neces- 
sary to subsidize such students. We 
would be more than happy if overseas 
students were charged the home stu- 
dent fee provided the Government 
relumed to the universities the con- 
siderable sums it has removed over the 
past few years. 

The situation now is that, if universi- 
ties charge overseas fees below the 
average cost of providing for students 
then they will in fact be reducing the 
resources available for home students. 
Moreover, because it is still the Gov- 
ernment's policy that overseas stu- 
dents should not be subsidised from 
public funds ? such fees would be an 
open invitation to the Government 
once again to reduce recurrent grant 
by the amount of the “subsidy". The 
overseas fee has to be the average cost 
because it is nonsense to say, of any 
students taking the same course, that 
this one is “marginal” while that one is 
not. And the present recommended 
overseas fees are certainly no higher 
than the average cost per student. 
Yours truly, 

DAVID INGRAM, 

Vice chancellor. 

University of Kent at Canterbury. 

Education issue 

Sir, - Without wishing to take issue in 
any overall way with Colin Lacey's 
review of my Education In Society : the 
Promethean Fire (THES, September 
28), may I ask him one-straight forward 
question? Hc says that 1 Have "mis- 
read" Marx in claiming: “Marx said 
nothing of consequence about educa- 
tion, when his work is compared with 
the far more considerable studies of 
other theorists." Book reviewers are 
always telling me this, but none will 
correct me. would Professor Lacey 
please point out, therefore, what Marx 
actually did say about education -and 
where, in his work, this is to be found? 

I cannot resist two other points. 
First, I can see no “contradiction 1 in 
claiming on the one hand that sex (or 
gender) is not a relevant difference 
today for the determination of educa- 
tional opportunities, and on the other 
that a better “education of mothers 
would, of all the improvements in 
education possible at tne moment, be 
the one most likely to maximize the 
educational opportunities, prowess, 
and fulfilment of all children [ffoni 
whatever social class) - this latter point 
being by no means a matter of personal 
idlosyncracy, but one strongly emerg; 
ing from all relevant postwar re- 
search. 

Second, a contribution is surely iwr, 
“out of date" because people no 1 onger 
know about it, or consider it? To bb 
one of my “quaint" examples whjen 
Professor Lacey cites: the last section 
(some 160 pages or so) of Lester 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology w® 
substance of an entire treatise written 
about the central significance ot know- 
ledge and education for social evotu-, 
tion in general and in particular 
coming increasingly important - an 
difficult - as society and knowledge 
alike increased in specialization 
complexity) for the deliberate im- 
provement of modern industrial son 
ty. Those too much preoccupied * 
(one could say embroiled In) ju 
strictly contemporaneous literature , 

sociology, might well have lost sigh 
contributions much more *r*uy. . 
levant to our present conditions. 1 n»< 

: at anvrate, is surely a posribility wo™| 
considering? Which is why I s?*™ , 

•. the "quaint” contributions 1 dia. 

Yours etc, 

..RONALD FLETCHER, 

Cranmere, Reydon, 

Southwold, Suffolk- 

Letter* for publication should arm<W 
Tuesday morning. They should oa -. 
short as posslbfoarid wr ‘en on ^ 
’side of. the paper. The editor rgepw 
. rn ’rtrtit to cut oy Amatf 
•necessary, &: 
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Students warned 
against agency 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
indents have been warned this week 
S on their guard when using a new 
aumational housing agency, Homc- 
Ecators, to try to Treat the annual 
mrt-of-term rush to find accommoda- 

W Tbe agency, with links in Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland, apparently 
fid appeared in Britain in Leicester u 
«ar ago. But students’ associations 
«ort that during the summer vaca- 
jjn || surfaced m about 10 other 
antra, including Glasgow, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, South- 
saptun, Bournemouth and Derby. 

Homelocaiors charges a £23 fee to 
drertise clients' names to landlords, 
bis illegal for accommodation agen- 
cies to charge a fee until accommoda- 
tion has been accepted. Homeloca- 
Kjn, however, denies it is an accom- 
nodarion agency, claiming to be an 
jjKrtising agency or a “rental coun- 
sellor”. 

The National Union of Students has 
(tea (old of several cases where stu- 
dents were riven addresses by Home- 
locators— only to find the accommoda- 
tion already leased. Mr Alan Smart, 
president of NUS Scotland, said: 
They’re not actually illegal, but we 
ae warning people away from them." 

However, Mr Bruce Wilson, presi- 
dent of Strathclyde University's stu- 
dent association, said that the universi- 
ty's law department was investigating 
the agency s legal position. Two local 
utborities are also said to be consider- 
ing teal action. 

Mr Paul Walentowicz, NUS housing 


officer, warned students to think twice 
before they hand over money to any 
agency not guaranteeing to return the 
cash it no accommodation is found. He 
said: “Obviously the firm is relying on 
people’s ignorance and those mostly 
likely to suffer arc first-years and 
overseas students.” 

When Homelocators first went to 
Glasgow, it hnd offered free advertis- 
ing for 100 postgraduates in exchange 
for n letter of recommendation from 
the union. But an executive meeting 
decided to have no further dealings 
with the agency. 

Glasgow University’s student news- 
paper reported that it contacted a 
number of estate agents in the city, 
none of whom had ever received the 
Homclocator list of prospective 
tenants. 

It added: “Several, however, had 
been contacted by the company inquir- 
ing if they had any properties to rent. 
Rather than advertising clients' names 
to landlords, Homelocators seemed 
more interested in acquiring details of 
properties on the market. 

Mr David Green, president of Brad- 
ford University’s students' representa- 
tive council, said Homelocators had 
acquired a copy of the university's 
accommodation list, and included the 
addresses in its own list. Students 
could therefore be charged £23 for 
information available free in the uni- 
versity. He said: “I consider it totally 
immoral. Fortunately, we’ve actually 
managed to stop most students going 
to them." 

NUS officers are continuing to 
monitor the activities of HomeToca- 
tors. 


in maths is mainly due to the shortage 
of teachers. But the Inspectorate also 
pointed out that the BEd has recruited 


BEd music courses face 
closure in shift to PGCE 

ktfwlor of Education music courses ate certificate which already has 70 per 
nuybe closed from 1986 onwards and cent of the intake, because the BEd 
1* subject confined to postgraduate filled less thun half the available pices, 
baioee teachers, according to u paper The only problem it foresees is that 
presented to the Government’s advis- postgraduate students come from a 
ribody on teacher training this week. variety of academic backgrounds. 

.Jb® paper was presented to the ’Hie proposed expansion of the BEd 
JJgp Committee on the Supply in mat ] u h mainly due tr * 1 *- 
Kft.ft 11 0 L Tc **crs’ teacher 0 f teachers. But the Ins| 

^ rt^fttec. It b basal on. intC(1 0111 lhM ,| 1C BE ' 

from Her Majesty’s Inspeclo- well and said it did m 
ana forms part of deliberations on postgraduate certificate 

Imbalance of training rather limn the j ( , secure H consistent 20 

of numbere between the mn ths first degree outp 
Postgraduate Certificate As fflr as craft an( 

Jtito draws that the study of drama 
^religious education might move o,cre at 

SVtfSSSK SSTfSlK"™ 
atiSag gS ” SSSMBi 

in 5?vSn.2r ,P 
forms 13 per cent of developed. 

JJnsion in the subject at three public As far as science is c 

W°r .institutions, stems from their P*P« says there is doi 
problems last year. subject strength of the 

JJ addition students whose first by comparison with the 
romroitment is to music knowledge aries who chose to stu 
wa performance tend to take their degree before entering 
& to degree or equivalent level mg. But it also points c 
a Si ddin 8 whe ther they will train students pose a problen 
« teadjen. * are likely to have spec: 

Jfp.PuWicsector institutions offer one science subject. 

the JBEd and the paper The paper suggests tl 
^“t falling rolls could reduce balance of training for 
nri j,™* 1 ’* 1 for it as a single specialism mica, business studies 
he better studied in education should coni 


well and said it did not believe the 
postgraduate certificate would be able 
to secure a consistent 20 per cent of the 
maths first degree output. 

As far as craft and design and 
technology is concerned half the cur- 
rent allocations are to the BEd, and 


Churchman attacks impact of IT 


by Jon Turney 

The Conservative Party and the 
Church clashed this week - over the 
impact of new technology. 

The Reverend David Haslam of the 
Alliance of ^Radical Methodists chal- 
lenged Mr Kenneth Baker's optimistic 
view of information technology, saying 
he ignored the victims of new tech- 
nology. 

Mr Baker, until recently minister for 


information technology at the Depart- 
ment of Trade ana Industry, was 
speaking at a meeting in London 
organised by the British Council of 


Churches. 

He painted a rosy picture of the role 
of technology in economic and social 
development, comparing his old job 
with his new post as minister for local 
government: “I’ve moved from an area 
of progress in life to pure politics”. 

Mr Baker believed the new indust- 
rial revolution would create more jobs 
than were destroyed, as earlier tech- 
nologies had done. And information 
technology would give people more 
opportunity to work at home, help the 
disabled, and be accessible to the vast 
majority of people. The problem was 
to train people for the new kinds of 


But Mr Haslam said this ignored the 
problems of new technology, including 
redundancy, deskilling of those in 
work, loss of jobs to other countries 


Southampton 
assesses its 
assessors 

by Ngaio Crequer 

Southampton University is to look 
into ways of improving its methods of 
assessing academic performance, in 
particular the possibility of extending 
the use of external assessors. 

Professor John Roberts, the vice 
chancellor, has asked the university’s 
policy and finance committee to con- 
duct a review, which hc said was 
necessary because of the new public 
interest in universities. 

He explnlnod; "Until now the quali- 
ty of academic work was left largely to 
the judgment of academics them- 
selves." But following hints on the 
need for “quality control" from politi- 
cians, and initiatives by the vice chan- 
cellors’ committee and the University 
Grants Committee, the appropriatc- 



Mr Bakers painted a rosy picture of 
the role of technology 

with cheap labour, and increased sur- 
veillance. He said: “The Luddites were 
not against the advance of technology, 
but against a technology with no 
‘ace for tn 


foreseeable future." 

Dr John Habgood, the Archbishop 
of York, took a middle position in his 
opening address, arguing that there 


Dr Habgood; argued a need to huma- 
nize new technology 

was a need to humanize new technolo- 
gy. He said; "We can't stand still, but 
we can choose paths of development." 
In some areas, such as the test-tube 




merit’s Warnock report, the need for 
control was obvious. But he also saw 
the necessity to ask what scope there 
was for control in less dramatic fields. 


Prison classes closed 


Prison representatives and education 
officials are due to report shortly on 
moves to end a crisis which has shut 
down the education department at 
Holloway Prison in London. 

The problem revolves around a 
national shortage of prison officers. At 
Holloway this has led to the closure of 
the prison's education department and 
workshops because insufficient staff 
are available to carry out supervisory 
and escoTt duties. 

A review is being conducted by 
representatives of the Home Office in 
conjunction with officials from the 
Inner London Education Authority to 
ascertain how the prisoners* education 
service can best be maintained in the 


PI PM 
PI PM 


short term, until more officers, cur- 
rently undergoing training, are 
appointed. 

Discussions have ranged over the 
possibility of introducing distance 
Teaming techniques, replanning timet- 
ables to make more staff available to 
supervise prisoners, and increasing the 
amount or celt tuition. 

Despite the closure of the education 
department at Holloway some limited 
tuition for prisoners is continuing in 
cells and on wings. A new central 
education department is scheduled to 
open them in approximately 18 
months’ time. By then it is hoped the 
present staffing shortages will have 
been overcome. 


B with Engjjgk As there is 
English, it sees this as a case 
.WWer emphasis op the PGCE. 

education, it believes 


fee mi l!? 11 ? educati °n, it believes 
** a case for a Boater 
^ration towards the postgradu- 
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*3, WS* 11 Beed Intemation- 
Others will 

hie nart I ii centres invited to 
e ®eiency studies - 


peering committee. 

1 Md Loughborough Will 
ffloice of consultant to 
*9®. Monday forapprpv- 

'h , ■ j 

• v . 1 ■. . 


postgraduate courses are still in an 
embryonic stage and depend heavily 
on the appropriate first degree being 
dcvclopca. 

As far as science is concerned, the 
paper says there is doubt about the 
subject strength of the BEd students 
by comparison with their contempor- 
aries who chose to study for a first 
degree before entering teacher train; 
ing. But it also points out that PGCE 
students pose a problem because they 
are likely to have specialized in only 
one science subject. 

The paper suggests that the current 
balance of training for home econo- 
mics, business studies and physical 
education should continue. Current 
allocations to business studies are 
divided almost equally between the 
two routes, in physical education more 
than 60 per cent of the allocations are 
in the BEd and in home economics the 
figure is 70 per cent. 


TUC enters 
tenure debate 

The TUC has urged the Government 
to abandon proposals to end tenure for 
university lecturers. 

Mr Norman Willis, TUC general 
secretary, says in a letter to Sir Keitn 
Joseph; Secretary ofStatefor Educa- 
tion and Science: “The. changes you 
propose in university statutes wbidd, 

m iheTUC's view, reduce the freedom ; 
of university staff to engage in research 
and teaching that is critical of, ror 
counter to, current Government pni- 

• h 3fir would ■ threaten •freedom of 
speech and action, '.hp wq. the, 
universities’ role m upholding it. 


ness of courses, the reliability of 
examinations and the quality of re- 
search were all being questioned. 

“In an ntmosphere which, justly or 
unjustly, is tainted by lay suspicion 
that all is not well in the university 
system, politicians will seek to be 
reassured that the public money on 
which the system is overwhelmingly 
dependent is well spent.” 

Professor Roberts said the work of 
external examiners was “heavily con- 
ditioned by well-established links 
with departments, and they did not 
report either to him or to any other 
academic independent of those depart- 
raents. 

New comparisons from outside the 
university were needed because the 
advice he was now receiving was not 
always helpful: “It has been my experi- 
ence that the visits of the UGC subject 
area subcommittee have often left us 
in greater confusion than before about 
the quality of the work done here- and 
in any case such visits are perfunctory, 
unavoidably under-prepared and 
rare." 

The review would cover only 
academic departments, not indi- 
viduals. There was no need for lectur- 
ers to be subjected to such scrutiny. 


were not working effectively and there 
were already other ways of assessing 

their performance. 

Professor Roberts said it was in 
Southampton’s interest to be able to 
demonstrate its cost-effectiveness. 

Assessment would have a bracing 
effect. It would demonstrate the uni- 
versity’s commitment to high stan- 
dards and make it easier to defend 
them, and it would help when making 
derisions about resources. 


Private view. 

Bristol Polytechnic will launch 1 aa. 
hourly news bulletin radio and televi- 
sion service next year - but not for 


W The right word 

Longmon ^ r jg^ p| QCe 

malgM all 
the difference. 

Put your fbigar on th» p roc ire word , , . tho opt phrare 
. . . tho modern definition . . . ovary tlmol 

LONGMAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and ROGET'S THESAURUS. 

Together they provide a virtually Inexhaustible 
word bonk for the writer, reader, speaker, student, 
crossword puzzler and word game addict. 

1 . LONGMAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The most comprehensive and up-to-date authority 
on English used throughout the world. Over 225,000 
definitions, plus usage notes, etymologies and 
pronunciations. Developed by experts ond 
specialists to give you the accurate Information you 
need today. Published 8 October 1954 
£14.95 Thumb-Indexed edition £17.95 

ROGErS THESAURUS . 

The original, unabridged Thesaurus — brought right 
up-to-date for the present day user. Over 20,000 
additions ond relocations, plus on Improved layout 
that makes It even easier to use. 

£6.95 . Thumb Indexed edition £12.95 


LONGMAN DICTIONARY ROGET'S THESAURUS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : of English words and phrases, 

■ . • i • • • •• . ! • 1 , 

Doth — In q word — indispensable I 
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| DON'S \ 
f DIARY \ 


FRIDAY 

Hie end of a conference on political 
and social theoiy. I return to Lon- 
don reflecting, that the problem of 
distinguishing between liberalism 
and libertarianism is a British rather 
than an American difficulty. These 
re flections give place to some rapid 
preparations to tomorrow's party - a 
philosophical wake at the closure of 
the philosophy department at Sur- 
rey University and a cclcbmtion of 
the appointments of two of my 
colic agues to posts at other universi- 
ties. 


( SATURDAY 

Receive a letter of apology from 
someone unable to came. He com- 
mends me for my heroism in orga- 
nizing a party far two people rowing 
away in a lifeboat white I remain on 
the sinking vessel. The pertinency of 
the comment strikes me as un- 
pleasantly forcible. The party hap- 
pens, though, and feels as though it 
was the right thing to do. The 
"friends of Surrey philosophy de- 
partment" are an engaging group of 
people. Freddie Ayer is present, 
naturally, as the remaining visiting 
professor at Surrey with no one to 
visit; Susan Wright, one of his 
ex-students, now one of the famous 
14 from North London Polytechnic 
is also there seeking support for the 
lecturers’ legal case which is to be 
argued on Monday. 


philsophy department to my office 
and in no. stale to take dictation. 
Nevertheless manage to organize 
despatch of notices about a confer- 
ence on bioethics I am organizing 
and to send out essential letters for 
Journal of Applied Philosophy 1 
stockpile letters in order of priority. 
Highest priority must be a letter 
from the publishers of a new scries 
we arc editing about future develop- 
ments. 

I return home unsure whether my 
higher priority there should be to 
finish reading the second of the first 
two books for the series, so as not to 
slow down the production process 
or whether to continue reading the 
24 papers which are to be taken as 
read at a conference on values I go 


victim to the temptation to do just 
this. 


WEDNESDAY 

I remain at home to finish the 
conference papers. The book must 
be postponed. Have phoned discus- 
sions with another friendly universi- 
ty which would like to help on the 
professional front if any way could 
be found. Finish a review for The 
THES which must be typed and 
posted tomorrow for a Friday dead- 
line. 


THURSDAY 

Back In the university the reality of 
the closure of the philosophy de- 
partment impinges to the ultimate 
degree. Two colleagues' rooms gape 
empty and maintenance men ham- 


SUNDAY 

Sunday lunch with iny daughter, 
Anna, Julius Tomin and Dave Mar- 
tin, an Australian fellow-student 
■from Anna's course. By ari extraor- 
dinary coincidence it turns out that 
both our guests have been Impris- 
oned for reasons of conscience 
(pave in Australia on the Issue of 
the draft, Julius for similar reasons 
in Prague.) 

Their exchange: of experiences 
evokes in me some fellow feeling, an 
incipient paranoia fanned to some 
extent by . the recollection that 
Julius'- initial response ori: hearing 
about tlvc demise of the department 


: this implies about relative academic 
freedom in Czechoslovakia and Bri- 
tain,, though those contemplating 
the abolition of tenure ralgnt weu 
ponder it, but hope I succeed in 
: retaining a proper sense of perspcc- 
■ live. 


mer away at partitions along the 
corridor. A pile of disowned phi- 
losophy journals lies forlornly on a 
table in the corridor. The philoso- 
phy office prepares to become the 
Institute of Choreology. T admit that 
1 must surreptitiously consult a 
handy Chambers' dictionary to dis- 
tinguish this from other pursuits 
such as choreography or chorology. 
The;, dictionary cqntinns. the final , 
take-over of philosophy by darice hi,, 
too. does art unexpected encounter 
in the corridor with a squat man in a 
red tracksuit wearing a medallion. 

In the afternoon some of the 
journal and books questions are 
settled with Anthony O’Hcar who is 
Joint editor in both ventures. We 
arrange to meet again after I return 
from my weekend values confer- 
ence. He doesn’t take up his new 
chair till January so it seems there 
will be time for more leisurely 
discussion- Ashe leaves, however, I 
hear him accosted by a member of 
another department on the subject 
of his room. Can he move olit by 
Monday? Or Tuesday? , 


FRIDAY 

A final -check confirms what I have 1 


llYPi • receive a pension ,at retirement age 

1 : , of about £3,000 my immediate reac- 

tioriisto stammer not “How much?”, 

■ ■ ‘ . ’ . : . 1 but “How often?". 

MONDAY . . I have just. enough time to go to 

The offer of dignified if lmpover- {be bank to find out how to obtain an 

Uhed: redundancy under the UGC international money order to sertd 
term* run$ out at the end of the webk to California for a book on tidy; 

and I make a final effort to find out . petnodtqE suicide- not a personal 
What alternatives are open 'to me - a . editorialinqulry. It seem* to 

frustrating: task already pursued . ^e.the sort qf book that ought to be 


fruitlessly over thi summer months. 
A few phdne calls finally establish 
that , a m doted transfer, to another 
university is hot. on and that the 
arrangements worked out at Surrey 
“'ay no lodger apply how that the 
- '^hifosoptay droblem" (here has ufi- 
expectcdly^hrunk withlh the space ' 
of a couple of morithi “ 


reviewed in' a journal concerned 
with pressing social and moral 
Issues. 

And $o'to Oxford and 24 aspects 
Of value. Next week I return to the 

. university a tenured academic with- 
. out a department but with a research 
venture which has, ( belleVe, some 


, you rc ; a • phiio^opil 

fql man. at 1 tne excha 


TUESDAY 


Brenda Cfohett 


BRrrxsH mguhcai 
==== J wmal 


Unkindest cut for rejects 


*ihis ones norm m- 
fmiijwmrrvp?" 


Medical researchers whose papers 
fall to please the British Medical 
Journal’s referees will soon face a 
fate worse than rejection - their 
manuscripts will be shredded. 

They should not take this personal- 
ly, editor, Dr Stephen Lock writes 
this week. It is simply an administra- 
tive measure designed to save money. 
Handling costs for the 5,000 papers a 
year sent to the journal now run at 
around £40 for each paper. 

He points out that other journals, 
especially In the United States recov- 
er those costs through hndllng 
charges for manuscripts or page 
charges for papers accepted. How- 
ever, he believes this should only 
happen if the journal is In deep 
financial trouble, as it means a new 
drain on research hinds. 


New figures mean 
revision of plans 


New figures being prepared by the 
Royal Town Planning Institute suggest 
that the demand for planners even in a 
depressed economy is far greater than 
predicted in a very pessimistic report 
published in 1981. 

An interim report on supply and 
demand expected next month will be 
used by the RTP1 and the 29 recog- 
nized planning schools in universities, 
polytechnics, and colleges, to lift the 
gloom currently enveloping planning 
education. 

A recent conference at Liverpool 
discussed the plight of postgraduate 
planning where public awards have 
been cut by 80 per cent in the past 
decade. And there is increasing press- 
ure for planners to revamp the under- 
graduate course as a more usual three 
year degree, instead of the current Tout 
year course. 

Several university and polytechnic 
courses have also fallen foul of the 
RTPl's regular five-year review. The 
dnivortltles of -Edinburgh, Manches- 
ter, Reading and Glasgow, for exam- 
ple. have aU suffered critical reviews, 
and have been asked for reforms and 
improvements pending another in- 
spection. 

It is understood that while none of 
the criticisms are considered very se- 
rious many of the schools have been 
asked to restructure their specialist 
options, A recent RTPI decision re- . 

a uired all courses to have a clearly 
oflned core syllabus,-wlth specialisms 
reflecting the abilities of staff. 1 
Planning has also come under the 
scrutiny or both the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory 
Board in recent years. 


The UGC in its 1981 letter recom- 
mended greater collaboration between 
a number of departments, for example 
Heriot-Watt and Edinburgh, and 
Manchester and Liverpool but re- 
latively little has been achieved. The 
NAB went on to recommend the 
closure of courses at Trent and Liver- 
pool polytechnics, and the Gloucester- 
shire College of Art and Design. 

The institute has also just issued a 
statement requiring all planning 
schools to prepare formal programmes 
of staff development. It is concerned 
about the decreasing contact between 
planners in education and planners in 
practice caused as budgets for inviting 
external lecturers and arranging con- 
ferences and exchanges continue to 
decline. 

The institute has issued guidelines 
outlining 20 methods for staff develop- 
ment including extending research, 
consultancy and inservicc training, to 
fostering more staff exchanges and 
secondments, fyfoit schools have wcl-. 
-corned the document, butwonder how 
they will be able to meet the additional- 
requirements. 

The institute now plans to use its 
new study in discussions with the NAB 
later this autumn to defend the role of 
planning within the public sector. It 
will argue that undergraduates taking 
the four-year course, Include practic- 
al experience appear to have little 


at experience appear 
difficulty finding jobs. 
It win also tty to li 


lift the general 


picture of doom and gloom produced 
by the 1981 Amos report, and also the 
fairly pessimistic outlook suggested In 
the McLoughlin report prepared the 
following year for the Economic and 
Social Research Council. 


simistic outlook suggested in 
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The BMJ will still ask for ihree 
copies of each paper, for the editor 
and two referees. The 4,500 unsuc- 
cessful manuscripts each year will be 
kept for three months and then 
shredded. He is prepared to make 
exceptions for papers from the third 
world or those accompanied bv nri. 
glnal Illustrations. 

The BMJ appears prepared to lose 
some submissions through Its new 
policy. The editorial says If (he 
scheme diverts some articles which 
should have gone to specialist jour- 
nals In the first place, so much the 
better. But Dr Lock hopes mosl 
authors will accept the scheme Is 
meant to stop the office concentrating 
on processing the rejected article 
rather than improving the accepted 
one. 


Managers 
‘ought to 
learn design’ 

by Peter Scott 

Ten per cent of the time on postgradu- 
ate management courses should be 
devoted to teaching students about 
design, says a new report published 
this week. 

Managing Design Is the work of the 


Design Council, and the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

The project is headed by Mr Louis 
van Praag, chairman of Sabre Interna- 
tional Textiles, who has campaigaed 
over many years for British managers 
to be given a more organized apprecia- 
tion of design’s importance. 

The report argues that design Is 
crucial to commercial success: "In 
many firms and industries, there is now 
a uniformity of competence in aspects 
such as the management of labour, 
processes, distribution and finances. 

"What now determines success for 
individual companies is the ability to 
develop other and distinctive compe- 
tences, dealing with such Issues as 
product design and other forms of 
design, product and marketing 
strategy, corporate Identity and image, 
and tne management of new products 
and services.'” 

Managing Design concludes that 
ideally ID per cent of the time available 
on postgraduate management courses 
such as the Master of Business Admi- 
nistration and the Diploma of Manage- 
ment Studies should be devoted to 
design. 

Tne implication, the report 
accepts, Is that other subjects such as 
finance and business law may need to 
be condensed or trimmed to make 
room for the new design element. ... 

It adds: "This is entirely justified m 
the light of the changing requirements 
of industry and commerce: if a new 
industrial revolution is taking placeman 
educational revolution is required as 
well.” . . 

Leicester, Leeds and Kingston, 
polytechnics have been chosen to ae*. 
velop pilot schemes for these new-stvfo • 
management courses. A steering 
chaired by Mr van Praag, ha^ 


Three more polytechnics are likely to 
join in the experiment next year. 

Mr John Butcher MP, under-secret- 
ary for industry, welcomed the report. 
He said: “Product design may be even 
more important than information tech- 
nology in securing the future success oi 
British industry. ; , J 
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POWERFUL ARGUMENTTHAN OUR 
800 INSTALLED NETWORKS? 
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Ask any organisation which 
rVuses computers. The big 
problem, once the computer is 
accepted, is providing enough 
hands-on facilities for 
everybody. That’s why so 
rnany schools, colleges and 
businesses are installing 
.computer networks, to 
distribute the computer 
facilities cost-effectively to more 
.users at a time. 
v At least, that’s the theory. 

f THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
- SIMPLICITY ITSELF 

' V * n practice, an effective local 
network can be hard to achieve 
it the machines you start with were 
?rtgirially designed for single-user 
aonnie computing (as many institu- 
Have already learned). They 
' ■ extra chips, special dock boxes 
j; i Power supplies, and often 
: !P e Td u^e.of ti^e .spidering iron, j 



THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
IS DIFFERENT 

With its powerful 380Z server 
unit and high-specification 480Z 
work stations, you can get it up and 

running without any exotic ;bolt-on 

extras. , . .■ , .. 

You’ll find it easy to use, fully- 

inter active, and above all reliable. 

In fact, the CHAIN network 
will support up to 16 simultaneous 
users at a lower all-ih price than 
competitors’ machines with far 
inferior performance. 1 • . • ... 


UNIQUE UPGRADE 
PATHS 

The RML microcomputer 
system evolves effortlessly 
from stand-alone station into 
multi-user configuration. 

En route to the full 
CHAIN network, our new 
Shared-Disc System provides 
low-cost facilities to several 
users simultaneously from one disc- 
drive unit 

So if you are thinking of a 
multi-user upgrade, look at the RML 
CHAIN network before you buy. 

It’s the one that has proved itself - 
800 times over. 

For details contact Tina Davies 
at the address below. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

MICKf )( < )MIT Mi R SYS 1 1 MS 


Sated Office: Mill .Street, Oxford,, 

.i k TeJ^Qjcfpjrd (Cp^) ^9866 . . . 
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Most YTS leavers [ news in brief 

‘stay off dole’ ESSST"” 


by Patricia Sanlinelli 

More than two thirds of all young 
people leaving the Youth Training 
Scheme have found jobs or intend to 
go on to further education, according 
to provisional figures. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion this week took the unusual step of 
publishing the tentative results of a 
survey presented to the Youth Train- 
ing Board. It warned that the figures 
should be treated with caution. 

The results cover young people who 
left the scheme between April and 
July. They show that some 60 per cent 
of trainees either have jobs or Are 
expected to get them and that some 1 3 
per cent have entered or intend to 
enter further education. 

The MSC admitted that the figures 
had to be treated carefully because 
they were based on a sample of 3,500 
leavers, only three quarters of the 
questionnaires find been returned and 
because most of last year's entrants 
entered the scheme in September mid 
were still in it at the time of the survey. 

The average figure of 60 per cent for 
job placements is based solely, it 
would seem, on a telephone survey of 
some 750 YTS providers, representing 
about 10 per cent of the total. These 
were asked to give their best estimates 
of the percentage of trainees in jobs or 
expected to get jobs. 


These figures too vary enormously - 
ranging from a 34 per cent estimate of 
iikcTy jobs in northern England to 40 
percent in Wales, north-west England 
and Scotland and 70 per cent in 
south-east England. 

The monthly figures produced by 
managing agents and sponsors show 
much lower percentages. Between 
April and August although the number 
of reported leavers rose from 10,700 to 
32,000, the actual percentage em- 
ployed only increased from 39 to 41 per 
cent. 

Another survey conducted in three 
stages across the nine training divisions 
inaicatcs a rise in the number of young 

KfcV&ilZ&L'SEgl Beginning to bite 

results mny not he representative of all 0 ° 

leavers, because only 36 per cent of 
respondents had completed their YTS 
training. 

The figures produced by the MSC 
have been attuckcd by YouthAid for 
being seriously misleading and being 
nothing than an attempt to trick young 
people into joining the scheme. 

Tne pressure group on unemploy- 
ment claimed that the figure had been 
fiddled. This was done by subtracting 
from the unemployed those who said 
they wanted to take up full time 
education or training, and then adding 
together, work, education and in- 
tended education to give 69 per cent. 


Labour prepares 
for debate 

Lahuur Parly education spokesmen 
this week held a series of meetings with 
the most influential groups in higher 
education in advance of next Friday's 
debate in the House of Commons. 
Officials from the vice chancellors' and 
polytechnic directors' committees, lec- 
turers' and students’ unions, the Open 
University and the University Grants 
Committee were among those im 
volved. 

Mr Giles Radice, the Shadow 
Education Secretary, said: “We want 
to establish in the debate exactly what 
the Government’s policies are and to 
hammer home that the present spend- 
ing plans assume a considerable cut- 
back in higher education.” 


Modest Milstein joins 
medicine’s immortals 



The British Society for Dental Re- 
search has announced the members 
of its committee of inquiry Into dental 
research. Professor Sir John Butter- 
field, vice chancellor of Cambridge 
University, will chair the inquiry. 
Other members include Professor 
Philip Randle of the John Radcliffe 
Hospital, Oxford, Sir Robert Wil- 
liams, Professor John Knowelden of 
the department of community medi- 
cine at Sheffield University and Pro- 
fessor Declan Anderson of Bristol. 

Shedding light 

Edinburgh University Settlement and 
the Scottish Adult Basic Education 
Unit have this week jointly launched a 
drop-in Computer Literacy Centre. 
The Microbeacon scheme aims to help 
anyone who would not otherwise be 
able to develop skills in microcom- 
puting. 

Cuts opposed 

Most Londoners oppose the Govern- 
ment's plan to cut the Inner London 
Education Authority's education 
spending by £75m uext year, accord- 
ing to a MORI poll. The poll, part of 
the ILEA <s campaign against its 
rale-capped spending target, showed 
that 51 per cent of Conservative 
voters opposed the cut, while only 7 
per cent of inner Londoners 
approved it. 


Personal • -I 
File . . 


by Jon Turney 
Science correspondent 
Some discoveries seem especially well- 
suited to winning a Nobel Prize, and 
Dr Cesar Milstein's work on the pro- 
duction of pure “monoclonal” anti- 
bodies has been on most people's list of 
likely prizewinners for several years. 
His is a simple, extremely powerful 
technique, which has revolutionized 
the technology of experiments in im- 
munology, the study of the body's 
defence systems. 

So the news that Dr Milstein shares 
this year’s Nobel for medicine with Dr 
Georges Koehler, his former co-work - 
cr, and Professor Niels Jeme from 
Denmark was greeted in most quarters 
| with satisfaction rather than surprise. 
But Milstein’s colleagues at the Medic- 
al Research Council laboratory of 
molecular biology say he was speech- 
less when told of the award. 

It fits the image of a man generally 
more interested in science than in 
prizes or scientific affairs. Dr Milstein 
has spent virtually his whole career In 
Cambridge. At 57, "he still loves to 
work at tne bench with his own hands", 
according to one of his fellow resear- 
chers. 

He came to Cambridge from his 
native Argentina in the late 1950s to 
take his PhD in biochemistry. He 
joined the MRC in 1960, after a brief 
return home demonstrated there was 
little prospect of a scientific career in 
South America. He worked closely 
with Dr Fred Sanger, who has himself 
contributed two Nobel Prizes to the 
Cambridge laboratory’s remarkable 
tally of eight. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s. Dr 



In the late 1960s and 1970s, Dr 
Milstein became more involved in 
trying to unravel the complexities of 
the immune system - which generates 
specific antibody molecules in re- 
sponse to invasion of the body by 
foreign organisms. In 1975, he and Dr 
Koehler devised an experiment to 
study the rearrangement of genes 
when mouse cells producing a single 


antibody are fused'with cultured can- 
cer cells. 

The scientists found this produced i 
cell line derived from a single parent 
producing a single monoclonal ami- 
body. As the bne is immortal, this 
meant large quantities of pure anti- 
bodies against any substance could be 
prepared easily. A colleague recalk 
'All of us realized the practical advan- 
tages, but no one could have foreseen 
just how important this would be". 

The possibilities raised included new 
drugs and medical products, as well as 
new probes for biomedical research, 
and much of the work of the MRC- 
linked company Celltcch turns on 
monodonals. Tnis and the succession 
of scientific awards to the discoverers 
of the technique are now consolation 
for the oft-discussed failure of the 
council or the British Technology 
Group tq patent the work. 

Dr Milstein, now director of the 
laboratory of molecular biology's pro- 
tein and nucleic acid chemistry divi- 
sion, continues to work on developing 
the uses of the technique. He has 
always resisted being drawn into scien- 
tific administration, but his scientific 
judgment in'his own field is invaluable 
to tne group he directs , He has a knack 
of being right about when to stop a liar 
of work, or how to interpret new 
results. 

But, the Nobel brouhaha seems 
unlikely to change his working habits, 
which still include Saturday mornings 
In the lab. A co-worker sums it up: 
“What he really enjoys is doing sci- 
ence." 


‘Merge university and public sectors’ 


Mr Stove Prescott, landscape architect to the University of Liverpool 
Environmental Advisory unit with three prizes for his contributions to 
tne international Garden Festival which has just ended. Four gold 
medate were awarded to the unit, a silver medal to the university’s 
botanic gardens at Ness, and a Festival certificate was awarded to the 
university itself* 

I The House returns next week for . 

Ihe rag-end of the session. This time 

U. has run right through since the, gjgfflPra • 1 L V Z \ 
General Election of June 1983. For 3 \ i 

two weeks we will have the remain- -up j 

lag stages of some of the debates . 

which preoccupied • us before the 

Order, ord< 
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; It would make greater sense to j Anii I mean any Government, i 
allow tunc for ; a summer break . Governments like to get the best 
during August and then time for , of both 'worlds. They are anile 
and constituency happy to have the house adjourned 
adlvitles In September but, no, the , nod avoid Tarii DaJyell, Dr Owen 
-Houma fan Itxlafck of wisdom -screws and people like Ian GUmour snap- 

7^^!: i.VT'iV/iiV/./- «* <!nl , 


A federated system of centres of 

K ost-18 education with common fand- 
lg should replace universities, 
polytechnics and colleges, says the 
Association 1 of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs' Economic Re- 
view. 

In its autumn issue, under the head- 
line "Higher education: rationed with- 
out reason" the Review says that major 
changes are necessary to match social 
and technological change. 

There is no justification for the 
continuing disparity in binding and 
esteem between tne university and 

E qbllc sectors. Locally and regionaliy- 
ased centres could offer the full range 


of courses, from adult education to 
postgraduate work, it argues. 

Admission requirements should be 
more flexible, and this would open the 
way for reforms in secondary and 
further education, where the success of 
some students Is measured by the 
failure of others, "Open access" 
should replace the Robbins principle 
as higher education's guiding phi- 
losophy. 

Tne Review proposes a single De- 
partment of Education ahd Training, 
It fears that the Youth Training 
Scheme and the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Initiative, although 
they have increased awareness of 





Order, order : the House is out of order 


ping at their heels, On the other 
hand, they have to get their buslr 

• new through. Ministers like to keep 

• open the possibility of catching up 
with a few necessary Heins that may 
have arisen during the recess before 

' tney start on all the long drawn-out 
paraphernalia of debates bn • the 
I Queens Speech add the introduc- 
tion of new Bid*; 

■ What will the new session bring? 
Among thie biggest and most con- 
troversial bills. to be Introduced will 
be that to abolish the Greater 
- London Council and the six Metro- . 
I politan County authorities. After 

\ the debade of the paring Bm there 

, was a great deal of anxiety on the 
Government side of the House 

. DnAia4.4k#i ■- a - £ *i__- _ . i 1 


, designed to abbUsh the councils. 
However, ilt Is likely that the new 
minister, Kenneth Baker, who has 


been brought In by the prime 
minister to handle It, will have 
greater success th an his boss Pat- 
nck^Jenkln enjoyed In the last 

^WUous politician' whos^ foture 

^ abtaet *5* wUi depend upon his 

of twice putting 
through the enormous and fiercelv 
controyertlal Telecommunications . 

^On the.educaUomd front, it looks 

m though there will be row* over 
^rPOralpunlshmeht for . 
, W® schools and over 

V “^ f y ^«dom to take cm com- 
’ blended lo 

• g butbority higher education 


changing demands for skills, may har- 
den tne divisions which scar the British 
system. 

All students should take course* on 
preparation for working life, work 
experience and information technoro* 
gy, not just the non-academic. Tne 
IVeI might become a technical 
stream within the comprehensive 
system. 

The Review says there are strong 
economic reasons for expanding funn- 
er and higher education and training 

ASTMS Economic Review Vol. IX 
No. 2, 79 Camden Road, London 
NW1 9ES. 

that the education debate Is going to 
be dominated by the row over the 
restructuring of teachers' pay and 
the ongoing debate over cutbacks in 
resources. In addition to that, some 
of us will be trying to bring some 
sense to all the changes that are 
taking place in the training spher* 

, in an attempt to get the education 
and training systems better dove- 
tailed tban they are at present-' • 

We wfll be baring great debate* 
over reforms of the electoral law, 
including issues like votes for peo- 
ple on holiday and increases in tne 
parliamentary deposit. 

On the privatization side it seems 

likely that the- Government wm 

proceed to break up the Natioiw 
Bus Company and transfer It to M 
private sector while scrapping ‘J 1 " 
restrictions on competition In mis 
services, , „ „iii 

These and many other Issues w 
shortly be preoccupying us again- 
will be business as usual ^e«" H 
• Is a little later in the year than n 
should be. . 

7 Iait Wrlgglesw org 

The author is Social Democratic M 

■ for Stockton South. 
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Land surveys undermined by cuts 


by Jon Turney 

fte/ice Correspondent 

tv, budget squeeze at the Natural 

KjSent Research Council has 

Estopped the general work of the 

S, Geological Sumy, the main 

5£sof thelargcstNERC institute. 

tores published last week reveal 
dat current spending on strategic land 
omvsby the British Geological Sur- 
is running at only 30 per cent of last 
3i's level. The institute is short of 
Uey to publish much of the basic 
Mloskal ^formation it has compiled 
ffabout the UK 

The surveys, regarded as an cssen- 
iM resource for economic planners, 

Oxbridge 
weathers 
the storm 

tyPaulFlather 

Aaulious note of satisfaction about 
tk current state of higher education 
babten struck in separate addresses 
kibe vice chancellors of Oxford and 
CmbridRe. 

Oxfora has decided to fill another 30 
putt frozen after the 19S1 cuts, while 
^abridge faculty boards have this 
jtu alone met to appoint 24 new 
uirersity professors and the new 
Mood Intake of 42 has largely cnnipen- 
sated for the 54 posts "suppressed” in 
meat years. 

Mr Geoffrey Wamock, vice chan- 
cellor of Oxford, in his oration noted 
tbittbe winds of high policy Tor higher 
education institutions “arc less gusty 
>od changeable" than in recent years, 
ma though forecasts for more thnn 
no years ahead remain “pretty frn- 
jilt". 

Even though 1984/8 is once again 
Italy to produce a deficit for the 
uwisity, Mr Wamock snid this 
wdd not Interfere with the continued 
bring of academic posts, nor call 
naedlalely for further retrenchment. 
Oxford originally froze 120 posts, but 
fl October next year jdmost 90 will 
bve been re-filled. 

Mi Wamock, who is principul of 
telford College, however went on to 
wtn about the "real and evident" 
wreis to the real levels of university 
raadmg, for example that cuuscd by an 
°P«ed shortfall to cover the latest 
rautid of pay settlements. This nlonu 
be equivalent to one and hair per 
of Oxford’s turnover. 

fijrther spending would also be 
“wed on telecommunications, con- 
wvairon needs particularly for hooks 
■we Bodleian Library, and electrical, 
■wnamcal and heating services in the 
faculties, he added. 
r ohn Butterfield, the retiring 
chancellor of Cambridge Um- 


geologists and geographers, have been 
cut back because or strong pressure on 
the institute's budget - from cutbacks 
in commissioned research, costs of 
relocating the institute's headquarters 
at Kcyworth in Nottinghamshire and 

E mblems with the NERC science 
udget. 

The BGS is the biggest of the 
NERC’s 16 institutes and research 
units with an annual budget 
appronching £25m a year and 1,000 
staff. Like other institutes, its money 
comes partly from research commis- 
sions from government departments 
and partly from the NERCs share of 
the Department of Education and 
Science's science vote. There have 


been problems on both sides. 

The Department of the Environ- 
ment pulled out of the consortium 
paying commissioning money for land 
survey three years ago, leaving it more 
heavily dependent on NERC funds. 
This year the BGS’s £10m share of 
NERC money was cut by £lm as part 
of a round of cuts in council institutes 
to meet new demands on the science 
budget. 

These cuts, together with restructur- 
ing costs from centralising the institute 
at Kcyworth have reduced the insti- 
tute’s science spending by over half. 
The council says it hopes to do some- 
thing about the current shortfall, espe- 
cially to help on the publishing side. 


but has not made firm plans yet. 

How much help is given lo the 
institute will depend in part on the 
NERCs by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. The money raised 
by a levy on the budgets of the Science 
and Engineering and Medical research 
councils will amount to £4m in 1985/86 
and £7. 2m in 1986/87. 

The NERC fears that the bulk of this 
money in the first year will go to the 
Agriculture and Food Research Coun- 
cil, which is pushing ahead with an 
extensive programme of changes in 
institutes and redundancies. Mr Hugh 
Fish, the NERC’s new chairman, will 
be trying to win as large u share as 
possible of the restructuring money. 



Millionaire student 
pays for new centre 

Princess Anne was guest of honour at the opening last week 
of a new adult education and arts centre in Shrewsbury, 
which has been financed solely by one of the students. 
Costing approximately £144111, the purpose-built Gate- 


cosung approximately ii-wm, tne purpose-built Gate- 
way Centre boasts a restaurant, a fully equipped drama 
studio, photographic darkroom, bookshop and crechc 
facilities. 


The centre is the gift of Mr Roy Fletcher, a retired 
businessman and former county councillor, whose interest 
in adult education began following the death of his wife. Mr 
Fletcher initially embarked on an extramural studies class 
organised in Shrewsbury by Birmingham University. 

When he became aware that the existing facilities for 
adult education were inadequate, Mr Fletcher offered a 
prime site in the town worth £500,000, £lm for building 
costs, and £20,000 for equipment. 

The new centre has boosted enrolments far both 
extramural and local authority adult education classes in 
Shrewsbury and allowed an expansion of provision. 

Mr Fletcher is still studying at the centre, currently in an 


extramural class on opera. Alecture hall, seating more than 
100 people, has been named the Mary Margaret Room after 
his wife. 


Princess Anne talks to Shropshire County Council 
chairman, Mr Reggie Lloyd about the architectural 
model of the Gateway . 


Art colleges demand reprieve 



hy Karen Gold 

Art colleges threatened in the latest 
Nnlionnl Advisory Body plans to cut 
back art degree and higher diploma 
courses arc appealing to the NAB 
committee for a reprieve. 

The NAB board recently agreed 
that art provision in Kent and Corn- 
wall should be considered for rationa- 
lization. The original proposal for 
Cornwall - that Falmouth School of 
Art should lose its fine art degree and 
consequently dose - was not agreed by 
the board, which called instead for a 
review of all Cornish art provision next 
year. 

The board did agree that there 
should only be one fine art degree and 
one graphic design degree in Kent, at 
the same college. At present there is 
one of each at Maidstone College of 
Art and Canterbury College of Art. 

Now the three colleges are cam- 
paigning to slop the NAB committee 
ratifying the dedsions when it meets 
on Monday. An action committee of 


the two Kent colleges is seeking a 
meeting with Mr Peter Brooke, the 
NAB committee chairman and under- 
secretary of state for education. 

It has written to all the NAB 
committee members, arguing that 
there is no over-provision or art degree 
courses in Kent, that the decision is 
bared arbitrarily on the proximity of 
the colleges, ana that the time-scale for 
responses (three weeks) Is too short. It 
also hopes that the subject will be 
raised at the House of Commons 
debate on higher education scheduled 
for October 26. 

Falmouth School of Art has begun a 
second letter-writing campaign follow- 
ing a flood of letters from its suppor- 
ters, including eminent artists, when it 
was under threat of closure. 

Mr Tom Cross, Falmouth’s princi- 
pal, has written to the NAB committee 
asking for the withdrawal of the words 
"for the time being" from the board’s 
decision to continue approval for the 
BA in fine art. 

The school’s 300 supporters who 


wrote lo the board have now been 
asked by Falmouth governors to write 
to Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science 
opposing the NAB board's only con- 
ditional reprieve. 

"We feel this to be entirely un- 
reasonable and . . . that it could in 
itself jeopardise the future of the 
school by its detrimental effect on 
recruitment of new students andon the 
morals of staff andpresent students," 
the report says. “Inis is particularly 
damaging since the next major plan- 
nine exercise to be carried out by the 
NAB Is not due to conclude until 1987 , 
leering, the school in this uncertain 
position for three more years." 

The proposals affecting Maidstone, 
Canterbury and Falmouth are part of 
the NAB's review of art and design 
courses, which began with a NAB art 
and design group study earlier this 
year. About sue courses have been 
proposed for closure, but only the 
Kent and Falmouth proposals en- 
dangered whole institutions. 


Five to one favour part-time 17-plus 


The 17-pius is to become available on a 
part-time basis from 1986 onwards, the 
Joint Board for Prevocational Educa- 
tion announced this week, thus putting 
an end to the speculation which has 
surrounded the issue. 

The decision follows a consultative 
exercise which established that a 
majority of respondents favoured a 
part-time as well as full time route for 
the Certificate of Prevocational 
Education'. 

Altogether there were some 557 
responses from schools, colleges, W 
authorities, employers, examination 

admiiiislrafore.Gty and Guilds and to? ■ 
Business and Technician Education 

Council. > • oen 

According to the board, some on. 


to one majority in favour of such a 
route. ' , , . 

Supporters argue that it would meet 
the needs of employees on day release, 
the Youth Training Scheme and unem- 

5 1oyed young people subject to the 
I-hourrule. 

But those arguing against part-time 
provision were concerned that the 
balance of the programme would be 
distorted, for example employers 
would demand a concentration on 
vocational studies for their day-release 
employees, thus making fall integra- 
tion difficult. 

The board has now set up a subcom- 
mittee which will administer the : de r 
velopmcnt of fl part-time route jind it Is 
also planning a series of pilot part-time 
schemes. It ha* also dedded K> investi: . 
gate how best to ensure that the CPVE 
curriculum can be made an integral 
part of a 14-18 continuum both witjilh 
and outside the Technical Vocation . 
Education IhltiMtfn- 


Tills is in answer to a majority of 
respondents in all categories urgently 
requesting the rationalization of the 
14- L8 curriculum so that links are 
established between prevocational 
education, general education pre and 
post 16, YTS and TVEL They saw 
competition between uncoordinated 
courses and programmes as de- 
trimental to young people. 

The joint boarcT Intends to make a 
statement on . progression, an issue 
which all respondents regarded as vital 
to the credibility of the CPVE, follow- 
ing early discussions with BTEC, 
CGLI.tnc Royal Society of Arts, and 
the GCSE boards. 

In addition the board will continue 
to press for adequate resources in 

S nerai. But thisonly goes a small way 
meeting the request^ of respondents 
who made it clear that implementing 
the CPVE would entail a range of extra 
costs above and beygnd r apy > rpniljP!9n- , 
"tioh of farids from! existing resources. * 
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ALCES 
through the 
looking-glass 

The Association of Lecturers in Col- 
leges of Education in Scotland is 
clearly not one of tlie "big battalion" 
unions. Our membership Is now less 
than 1,000 thanks to the depreda- 
tions of policy and financial limita- 
tions over the last six or seven years. 
However, the ALCES docs have a 
high proportion of possible mem- 
bership; 100 per cent in some colleges 
and well over 90 per cent overall. 

True, we do not employ any offi- 
cials nor any staff. Nor do we occupy 
premises as office headquarters. But 
expert advice, legal advice, secreta- 
rial and printing services can be 
bought without Incurring excessive 
costs. 

The record of the ALCES In 
negotiating has caused us no shame 
despite the fact that our members 
hnve no great reputation for rustling 
to the barricades. What success has 
been achieved has been due to many 
factors. Members may have been 
slow to rouse; they have also proved 
to be difficult to assuage and persis- 
tent In resolve. 

All of the foregoing is by way of 
context for one explanation and one 
question. First, the explanation is of 
why the ALCES Is currently far 
down the road towards Industrial 
action over conditions of service. The 
history la a long protracted and 
convoluted one for which there Is 
Inadequate space here to state folly. 
Briefly, college managements collec- 
tively, after years of negotiation, 
agreed a package and recommend U 
to the individual colleges. A clear 
majority of Individual colleges 
reached local agreements and re- 
fosed to Implement until all did. 

When a situation recks of bad faith 
and duplicity, that alone will rouse 
even the most rational of people. The 
usual Trojan horses appeals to "pro- 
fessionalism", threats of redun- 
dancy, murmurs of reorganization - 
all have been pushed out. . 

Tile negotiating body the Scottish 
Joint National Council refused to 
accede to a Joint staff side approach 
that our agreement be Implemented. 
The management muttered "harmo- 
nization" - a euphemism for Uie 
euphemism "rationalization". That 
too was easily seen through by mem- 
bers. It vexed; It did not salve. 

So here we are consulting members 
on action - mild in the earlv stages, 
but effective we believe. Facing a call 
to council on October 20 to declare 
dispute and Implement industrial 
action. Knowing that the law holds 
no succour for our cause - morality 
and justice are in our favour, but not 
the law It would seem. Annoyed that 
the SJNC management said it had 
propositions to make - that was four 
months ago and they still refuse even 
to name a date for revelation of their 
secrets. Finally, resolving to achieve 
what Is due and defend what is held, 

As to the question mentioned ear- 
lier? The auestlon is "Con (even 
should) small unions continue effec- 
tively to exist?" The question is 
sometimes asked within small an- 
ions. More often it steins from the big 
batallJons where it is usually followed 
by advocacy of one union (provided 
It's us) for all teachers/lecturers. 
What has been said earlier suggests a 


clear answer on ray part. An alterna- 
tive question would be ''Could the big 
union us adequately take care of the 
special group?". We too are for unity 
If It Is in the best Interestsof members 
of the ALCES. That principle has, I 
believe, always been the guiding one 


for the A 
only one. 


; perhaps even the 


. George Livingstone 

. The author h national chairman of ih$ 
Association afLectiinrs ih Colleges af. 
Education In Scotland. * 
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Tories aim for relevance 


by Karen Gold 

‘‘Relevance” was the educational 
buzzword at the Conservative Parly 
conference in Brighton and peace 
studies was the wolf at the door. 

Councillor Fred ALIeuad from Fare- 
ham, proposed the education motion 
that was overwhelmingly agreed by the 
conference. It approved the initiative 
by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education, to raise standards in 
education and asked for more to be 
done to ensure that young people were 
equipped with the skills and know- 
ledge that were of relevance of modem 
Britain. 

There was much evidence that 
education was far from relevant, hence 
the technological and economic adv- 
ance of Japan and other countries 
beyond Britain, Mr Allgood said. 
“During the next 10 years Britain will 
need thousands of robotics engineers 
and (here's no suggestion that our 
schools and universities know how to 
cope with that," he added. No wonder 
that industrialists wanted to set up a 
private technological university. 

Sir Keith's response was to define 
relevance as the aim of education. 
“Young people when rhey leave school 
should nave values and attitudes and 
understanding thnf equip them to live < 
fulfilling Jives ns adults, as citizens, as < 
members of families and at work,” he 
saM. i; 

Part of the answer was the Govern- t 
menl’s initiatives on teacher educa- a 
fion. Better selection of teachers, p 
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Sir Keith; ‘word-processors should 
nol squeeze out Wordsworth’ 

inspection of teacher training colleges 
by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, more 
rigorous teacher education curriculum 
and classroom performance were also 
being established, he said. 

Sir Keith also pointed out the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Education Initia- 
tive. changes in exams at 16 and 
Government moves towards a 
nationally-agreed curriculum to im- 
prove standards and "squeeze out 
some of the clutter whicli prevents 
enough attention being given to things 
which arc absolutely essential". 


which arc absolutely essential". 

In higher education, he said: "There 
is a switch going on from the humani- 
ties and the arts to science, technology 
and engineering in the universities ana 
polytechnics. The Government are 


considering what more needs to he 
done.” But word -processors should 
not be allowed to squeeze out Word- 
sworth. 

What was dcfineily nol essential, 
according to numerous speakers and a 
quarter of all the motions submitted to 
tne conference on education, was 
peace studies. It was propoganda from 
the communist-pacifist lobby, said 
Lady Olga Maitland from North Nor- 
folk. 'it shows that something is rotten 
in out schools.” It was intellectual 
terrorism of children, the equivalent of 
the bomb in the Grand Hotel, said Dr 
Julian Lewis from Swansea West. 

Answering the debate on employ- 
ment, Mr Tom King, Secretary of 
State for Emplbyment, said that the 
Government would double adult train- 
ing provision next year. This included 
the start of training within the com- 
munity programme scheme, which had 
already been announced. 

The Youth Training Scheme, laun- 
ched last year and the first of its kind in 
Europe, was an undoubted success, he 
said. “What an admirable initiative 
that was and how utterly typical it was 
that the left set out to wreck it,” he 
added. 

“They said: ‘There won't be places 
to meet the guarantee.' We met it in 
full. They said: ‘Young people won't 
want to do it.' 35,000 youngsters 
proved them wrong last year. 'They 
won’t get any jobs at the end of it.' 
Latest figures are now showing how 
wrong that was as well." 


Scots union 
votes to 
end boycott 

Further education members of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland Imve 
voted overwhelmingly to call off their 
boycott of the Government's 16 to L8 
Action Plan - but opponents of the 
decision may attempt to have it over- 
turned. 

Just over 70. per cent of voters op a 
SI per cent poll accepted the execu- 
tive’s recommendation to call off in- 
dustrial action during a two-year mora- 
torium on privatisation of the Action 
Plan. Its validating bodies, the Scottish 
Technical and Business Education 
Councils, agreed that they would con- 
centrate on schools and colleges for the 
next two years and applications from 
outride agencies would be subject to 
consultation with filrther education 
unions.. 

Mr Arthur Houston, the institute’s 
further education officer, claimed that 
those who had not voted in the ballot 
remained to be convinced that the 
business and technical councils would 
honour the agreemeht. He said i- "EIS 1 
members wHfoe keeping a close watch 
on the situation and will be prepared to 
lake the necessary action ir the agree- 
ment is broken, 

Mr Andrew Mobre,. chief officer of 
the business council, said the union 
was more than welcome to keep a close 
watch. The members’ decision meant 
that the 600 Action Plan modules still: 
to be written could be produced by 
next Easter, and work cOyld continue 
on revising the 740 modules already 
available. 

However, Mr Vince Mills, chairman 
of the Coatbridge branch of the insti- 
tute, said large sections of (he mem- ■ 
. berehip were not at all happy about the 
•' agree tneril , with the, two councils. He 
added if wa* still possible to have., the 
\ executive's: dftcisioq. overturned v .■ 

..A petition. had been circulating to 
. collect the 600 signatures necessary to : 

. ® ipe'dal rtiee(lrig on Ihd. issue, but 

since It had been expected that mem- 
bers , would reject, the executive's 
novice, ' there had not been an all-out 
■ effort .to Achieve that target. Those 
who oppo5ed.lhe dpdslon would how 
• meet to: dlscuSs whether the collection 
: . : of sigh afor 6s; Should continue.. 

THE WIENER LIBRARY 
•OPEN WEEK} 
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Professor Dennis Harding of Edinburgh University’s archaeology 
department surveys a model reconstruction of the Polish iron age 
village of Blskupln, The exhibition has been brought front the National 
Archaeological Museum In Warsaw for a limited tour of Britain. Ithas 
already been at Durham University and after being in Edinburgh until 
October 26 will go on to Cambridge and Nottingham. 

Alert on weak finals students 

warn academicBUy weak students for- had expiated good decreed ’ 

SWfiM? >M th6lr DnaU if ln . wsminaffire, two gain-- 

third class degrees, one a pass 
n } 0 '? ~ a 8 rc ®d ® Senate degree, and two failing again Two 
meeting last week - follows an inves- others had apparently already secured 
tigatiqn set up by. the vice-chantollor jobs. Normally students ca^Snlv 

hfhfSf ,n ' ® n unusua ^ only for a pass degree. 

aM&, Involving a pro- : JftSTSSSSi 

ftSRasftjSffsSs: 


Universities show fall 
in new entrants 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The number of new undergraduates 
admitted to university last year fell by 
2.7 percent and the largest decrease of 
5.5 percent was in the engineering and 
technology group. 

According to i 983/84 figures pub- 
lished for the University Grants Com- 
mittee the average A level score was 1 1 
compared with 10.7 in 1982/83. Five 
points are awarded for an A grade, 
four for a B, three for a C and so on. 

There has been little change in 
subjects requiring the highest stan- 
dards, such as veterinary science ( 14. 1) 
and medicine and dentistiy ( 12 . 8 ), 
mathematical sciences ( 12 . 1 ) and law 


for the first time for many vear* 

In 1983/84 40,643 men and £510 

wnmnn ni'oan im/ 


( % n several others the average A 
level score has risen by one point or 
more in two years. These include 
pharmacology, aeronautical, civil and 
production engineering, surveying, 
agricultural chemistry, biology, busi- 
ness management studies, sociology, 
Slavonic and eastern European lan- 
guages, philosophy, and drama. The 
lowest average scores were in educa- 
tion ( 8 . 8 ), agriculture and forestry ( 9 ) 
and sociology (9). 

A number of universities reduced 
their intake of home and EEC students 
last year by 10 per cent or more to keep 
to targets laid down in 1981. These 
included Essex, Hull, Kecle, Lough- 
borough, the University of Manches- 
ter Institute of Science and Technolo- 
gy, Reading, York, Aberystwyth. Car- 
diff, Dundee and Heriot-Watt. 

Tlie number of full-time women 
undergraduates living in the UK fell 


cent of the total. 

Last year 47 per cent of full-Unw 
students read arts subjects. 44 percent 
snences and 9 per cent medicine 0 
dentistry. Percentage totals have 
changed little but In the last five yeas 
there have been large increases in 
undergraduates reading Chinese (106 
per . CCI ) t .)* drama (75 per cent), s*. 
veymg (45 per cent ), mathematics and 
computer science (36 per cent), educa- 
tion (34 per cent - largely because of 
mergers with colleges of education! 
forestry (29 per cent), physics (27 per 

centl’ Bnd ™ fnch/ ^ erman U 3 per 

But most subjects showed falls in the 
last year, especially combined biolo- 
gical and physical sciences (22 per 
cent), other professional and vocation- 
al studies (18 per cent), production 
engineering (1 1 per cent) and metal- 
lurgy (11 per cent). 

Fewer subjects experienced a rise In 
postgraduates but since 1978/79 in- 
creases have been in law (64 per cent), 
accountancy (43 percent) and environ- 
mental sciences - other than geology- 
(41 per cent). The largest falls in 
postgraduate totals included history 
(30 per cent), psychology (29 per cent) 
and mining (28 per cent). 

University Statistics 1983/84 - Volume 
one - students and staff, £8.25 from 
Universities Statistical Record, PO 
Box 130, Cheltenham. Glos. GL50 
UW. 


College lecturers oppose 
plans for new AS levels 

by Patricia SantineUi “ 1 * “ Uke| y 10 prove 

PVrMtrf manii eturiank I 


Strong opposition to the replacement 
of A levels with more hurdles for entry 
to higher eduoation has come from the 
main lecturers' union. 

In a sharply critical response, the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education says 
that the Government's proposals for 
Advanced Supplementary levels - 
roughly equivalent to half an A level - 
would seriously disadvantage further 
education students, in particular part- 
timers, seeking entry to higher educa- 
tion. 

"We would view with extreme con- 
cern any system which disadvantages 
students with established vocational 
qualifications, and part-time students 
could be put at particular risk by AS 
levels since at present they often take 
only two A.levels for entry into higher 
education,” Natfhe says. 

It points put that the number of 
further education students in the age 
group likely to seek further education 
rose sharply between 1978 and 1982. 
The number of 16- 18-year-olds on 
full-time and sandwich A level courses 
rose by 28 per cent in that period, and 
tnose on part-tune and evening courses 
by 12 per cent. 

Natfhe says that a more acceptable 
alternative would be a wide range of 
alternative qualifications and experi- 
ence as well as AS levels for determin- 
mgpolicies on entry. 

The union points out that AS levels 
c»uld pose a number of serious prob- 
wms for further education students 
, the institutions which serve them 
In particular Braall GCE A level cea- 
trre, Including many . colleges and 
schools, could face organizational and 
resource problems in mounting AS 
level courses to their disadvantage. 


Prisoners not given a chance to learn, say inspectors 

A serious mismatch exists between tninbfsi- 1 i * 


"It is likely to prove fallacious to 
expect many students to be able to 
complete the proposed AS level curri- 
culum in the time equivalent for half an 
A level. This is particularly true for 
contrasting AS levels which will often 
be outside the student's main areas of 
aptitude or previous knowledge," Nat- 
fhe says. 

The union is critical that the propos- 
als have taken no account of the rapid 
organizational and curriculum changes 
taking place in educational provision 
for the 16-19 age group, such as the 
Certificate of Prevocational Educa- 
tion, the Technical Vocation Educa- 
tion Initiative and the Youth Training 
Scheme. 

It says that the CPVE and theTVEI, 
when their full implications are asses- 
sed, could well broaden the curriculum 
intended by AS levels, in particular far 
the A level client group in further and 
adult education. 

Natfhe argues that the proposals 
should be revised to put forward 
positive means of studying mixes of A 
and non- A levels, including more 
vocational courses, as well as to take 
account of developments in experien- 
tal learning. 

In addition it stresses that if the 
proposals are put into effect, this win 
make in-service training of tcacnere 
even more urgent and far reaching- » 
is unreasonable of the Government to 
imagine that such needs can be met 
without more resources" Natfhe says- 

The Inner Education Authority bas 
attacked the proposals as the Govern- 
ment failure to reform the exam sys- 
tem for students beyond 16. It says that 
the introduction of AS levels althougn 
broadening the curriculum, will oimr- 
add to the confusion of choices aud the 
number of unrelated exams. 


A serious mismatch exists between 
regulations governing education al pro-, 
vision - and -tiipir Implementation at 
Lincinn Prison, according to airoport 
by. Her Majesty's Inspectors. 

In rahitimihigtheperfbrtqanceof the 
educ^tfon sendee at Lincoln, whichis a 
focal prison serving; South Humber 
ridfij L/ncqlnshire, arid Nottingham- 
sltire, th<f Inspectors found _ most iti- 


transfer front other institutions, ^ere' Thnvwnnrtti..* a , , 

only considered if they made a person- . feature If? 001 

al request for provision. - . . m5S£>«Th 1 ? JffiJ . P nori fy’ and 

The report uraei improved educa- SBrSXi SSS ?‘ yo V!! BP ™ aacrs 
tlotial services, for these short-term But eriSinn f 8 ^ 0 der inmates - 

prisoners, many of whom abend long ^ aWarde d 

periods at Lincoln. It alre suggests the nifsiEwK a . nw»ns : of occupying 
apptintment of a ck^aKt io P cvedn §‘ ■ • ‘ 

exfend IpterVicw procedure for, wi^ k on the good- 


i&sz : 


the vast majority involved in xtiull- 
evening classes. Plans were being 
made to move the department (O 
alternative premises equipped with a 
computer room. Lincoln Prison wh 
originally designed to house 35o ia “; 
mates. OelJs deemed suitable for oQ6 
prisoner 100 years ago are now occu- 
pied by two or even three men. . . 
Report by HM Inspectors on Education 
Department, . HM Prison ; 1 


«iend At raffia -mtta good- ««► 

SSSrSfe- : sb& 9 S&« 
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overseas news 


Australians watch the belligerent birdie 


m Geoff Maslen 

m MELBOURNE 

dawn coll of the Australian magpie con be 
JjLjd to the gurgle of water going down a 
"Sde- set to music. Not for nothing Is It known 
JX flute or organ bird. 
rbe distinctive attractiveness or the magpie's 
«irbk however, Is nothing to its feats as a dive 
toiiber. Every spring, up and down the castera 
aboard of Australia, Innocent pedestrians dis- 
HTtr how accurate these feathered missiles can be. 
lie birds have become accustomed to treating 
luaans as natural predators - although they build 
^ n ests so high in gum tres that you would need 
t«b( a helicopter pilot to get near one, the magpie 
{Kins to regard two-legged, ground dwelling 
tubas as creatures to be driven away. So they fall 
poo passing people from a great height: and 


because they are both torpedo-shaped and long 
beaked, they cause intense alarm and pain. 

So tierce has the aerial bombing become this 

that hl^ ed^thm has bnn called upon services spend a lot of their time in spring P 

or help, With typical Aussie ingenuity, the answering anguished calls from householders, V 

academic zoologists have responded. some of whom are so tormented they cannot put . ” 

According to Mr John Depgate, who tested his their head out of the window without It becoming a Aa p £f\C 

ideu at the Australian National University, the bullseye for a winged dart. As the parks officers I ° 

secret is to wear sunglasses on the back of your point out, the urbanization of Australia which has caC f 

k ki 1° tu cowardly magpies that swoop from pushed so much wild life out of Its natural habitat, , W r 


Innovation one stage further. Test marketing of a 
cap with a face painted on the back is taking place. 
Zoologists in the various state parks and wildlife 


, . , . ‘VV 1 «™™iy magpies mat swoop rrom pushed so much wild life out of Its natural habitat, 7 r 

behind. This is based on the principle that magpies has proved a perfect breeding ground for the 4*fcOOTO 
will not dive on anyone who Is looking at them, so magpie. * . ■ 1 

they will be intimidated by people with eyes at the The first British settlers who began this process \ 0^)« 1 
back and fronl of their head. named the Australian bird after the European 

When he tested the sunglasses theory, Mr magpie but the two species have nothing in jVX**^*' 
Dcngatc generated much merriment among other common except black-and-white plumage. Just 
students, but he soys the Idea worked. In Queens- when the magpies here began trying to tell the 
fond, the entrepreneurial spirit has taken this poms to go home Is not certain. m 


\ 






Islam studies worry Malays 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

IV Malaysian Education Ministry's 
unouncement that Islamic studies will 

V Introduced into all local university 
anuses In the new academic year has 
sjoojed deep concern among non- 
Muslims. It is feared that the new 
audies will be used as a means of 
ifueading Islam and converting non- 
Muslims to the Islamic faith. 

He Malaysian government lias 
dose its best to dispel such four and 
wpidon. Education Minister Datuk 
Abdullah Ahmad Bawudi, hits empha- 
sised that "the government has no 
iouation of converting non-Muslim 
audents through the teaching of Islu- 
oic studies". 

Be main purpose of such studies is 
aid to be to show non-Muslims thut 
Islam is more than just n religion. The 
emphasis being placed on undcrstnnd- 
iagthe importance of Islam's conlribu- 
tioo to knowledge and civilization, the 
uive of Islamic society und its place 
in the modern world. Non-Muslim 
Chinese and Indians together make up 
jest vnder 50 per cent of the popula- 

tKUL 

Whether or not the new studies are 
JH* optional or compulsory has not 
Kto made dear. 

The Government’s announcement 


claimed that "many of us, including 
headmasters, were demoted ana 
posted to deep interior schools in the 
district when we could not see eye to 
eye on certain problems with the 
district education officer". Now that 
the Education Ministry is turning its 
attention to higher education there is 
growing fear among academics that 
similar crackdowns are going to occur 
in tiic universities. 

Although it is illegal to criticize 
government policy, in particular the 
sensitive Bumiputra policy of positive 
discrimination, giving Malays (almost 
entirely Muslims) special rights, pri- 
vileges and preferential treatment in 
education nnd employment, the grow- 
ing concern among non-Muslim 


araberof teachers of religious educa- 
™ , , c romplnined publicly of sc- 
welnjlmidation nnd victimization by 
>«i education departments. 

0 Pont Ian oil religious teachers 
rS!l ° rdcrcd the Stale Education 
apartment to attend a nnc-duy 
uanaman-Islam (understanding 
^/courses. However, 130 religious 
said they would boycott the 
ro protest against victimization 
the last 18 months. 

A spokesman for the teachers 


mg concern among non-Muslim 
academies cnnnol be completely 
hidden. 

it is increasingly felt that there is a 
.dichotomy in government policy. 
While ministers speak of Malaysia as a 
multiracial and multicultural society, 
nnd of their determination to eradicate 
racial polarization and of promoting 
cultural understanding nnd cxchnnge 
through the schools nnd higher educa- 
tion, the covet nine ill's actions appear 
to he widening divisions, not least by 
attempting to submerge other cultures 
ami at the same time subdue the 
slightest criticism or dissent. 

Critical discussion on social, politi- 
cal or religious issues is nol allowed 
and strict censorship of nil hooks und 
teaching materials is applied in the 
universities. The strictness of Islamic 
morality is increasingly reflected in (he 
standards of discipline nnd bchnviour 
expected from university teachers and 
students. Branches of conduct nrc 
severely dealt with, although this is by 
no means always a bad thing. 

Positive discrimination in the form 
of quotas, giving preference to_ Malays 
for entrance to higher education and 
staff posts is viewed by non- Malays as a 
major cuuse of inequality of opportun- 


Recriminations fly as 
exchange talks break down 


do-.!® 1 ' led to its tcrapor- — — ^ . - 

^ Tirana separatists were now trying to 

socin,rtSf d D ^ A 8 ani * who lectures achieve an "ethmcaliy-pure Kosove 

iSuSj®. philosophy, were by pressurizing Serbs, Montenegrins 

to-flig® J e Communist Party and others to move. , . 

vacation for behaving in an This emigration of non-Albanians 
manner" in uTc® Sent from Kosovo has led to a system of 
5SG? MV**' Albanian linguistic quotas within Pnstlna Um- 
ftktoSn versliy and other higher education 

SSL?? thB self-man- institutes. Courses are MMta ^th 
COTH^dons of the law and the Albapian^ and Serbo^roat lan- 
suited that the gusges, but following the 1981 djsturb- 
hirenffl W BV >our of thi twq ances enrolment for courses taught fa 
! sSlM h *d ® harmful effect on Serbo-Croat fell near to zero m 1 some 
and had hin- faculties, The quota system whlchis 
Cjlnaination of the 'Svarbed meant to rectify the balanoe, , apa 
0 number of which Is backed, by a * 

asufferfog. has now been cfwltengedin .the fcderaJ 

%arS?Sj Se > I,tl,,iente ®ro still ’ courts, on the grounds 1m lijvm 
Whiiim* shtdente. Dnr- counter to - Yugoslav legislation 

. vct^Tal- ill^ai' jgrpug^r ethnic equality. \ # . 

*■ i., '. 


manner” in the current 
Albanian 

BtidafS-PHS ^pdentism”. 


ity in education. For example, 75 per 
cent of university scholarships are 
reserved for Malays. As a result large 
numbers of Chinese are forced either 
to givc-up education or study overseas, 
if their families can afford It. 

Originally, such devices were intro- 
ducedi as a temporary measure only, to 
help Malays catch up with the educa- 
tionally superior Chinese. But now 
many feel (hat equality has long since 
been exceeded and such measures 
should be relaxed. However, the 
Malay lobby maintains that if the 
Bumiputra policy were relaxed the 
Malays would be swamped by the 
Chinese. Surveys in the early 1970s 
revealed that while the Malays out- 
numbered the Chinese in higher 
education as a whole, the Chinese 
dominated the Malays in medicine (2 
to 1 ), science (8 to 1 ), and engineering 
(15 to 1). In the same period the 
Chinese conducted 85 per cent of trade 
in Malaysia and average income was 
double that of Malays. 

As late as 1976, after n massive 
programme of preferential treatment 
for Mnlnys in nil fields, including 
education, income differentials and 
the gap in educational performance 
appeared to have remained static. 

However, with the even more rigor- 
ous application of the Bumiputra pol- 
icy since the mid 1970s, it is difficult to 
believe that socio-economic outcomes 
have not moved drastically in the 
Malays’ favour. In medicine and nurs- 
ing, for instance, it Is widely believed 
that selecting students on critcrln other 
than merit and suitability, has led to a 
lowering of standards, with its own 
implications. And there has long since 
been visible evidence that in certain 
arens of employment and social life the 


Outdated equipment 
‘putting US behind’ 


ialays) and 


^between the Yugoslav and Alba- of young people have been uncovered 
fonS? Vcr ^ D1ents 0n academic and by security police, some demanding 
“«raj exchanges have broken down that the autonomous province of 
“oni of mutual recriminations over Kosovo be raised to the status of a 

the border province of republic within the Yugoslav federa- 
lion, others wishing to secede from 
kn ,« sp « l ? s °°otinucd last week Yugoslavia altogether. A number of 

JnS? Pnst * na University lectur- these activists- mostly students or high 

iS S a ?* nd ^i " 11 Dr Fehmi school pupils - were put on trial this 

iZr,"^|. c banned from teaching on summer and received swingeing sent- 
l^OTunds ' °f ideo-poUtical unsuita- cnccs of up to )5 years imprisonment. 
u L'- w r Zajmi, a lecturer in law, The opening of a new factory in 
^L tct0r of foe university at the Kosovc was made the occasion for a 
5 sj iliSy^AlJteinlsii demonstra-. speech by the Serbian premier .Branis- 
y dojuw 1 W ^ 1C ^ kd 10 its tcrapor' lav Ikomc, who alleged that the pro- 




Crisis due to 
devaluation =5 

Continued devaluations of the A Nation 
Jamaican dollar are contributing to a vey of 25 las 
financial crisis at the Mona campus of research ur 
the University of the West Indies, vice quire 51 J b 

chancellor A. Preston said recently. to meet the 

The cost of books, journals and tion needs, 
equipment is higher than ever, said Mr for xesearc 
Preston, while salaries are now so low less than a 
in terms of foreign exchange equiva- years ago. 
lent that recruitment has become a Total ten 

major problem. 25n^ e ^ °! 

The Jamaican dollar now stands at Jwm m 1 
4.30 to the US dollar, compared with Pentagon a 
1.78 at the beginning of 1983. The SMSpn for 1 
University of the Westlndies has three With ovc 

campuses: Mona (Jamaica), Cave Hill research bei 

(Barbados) and St Augustine (Trimd- problem 0 : 
ad). Pay scales at Mona have tradi- research lal 
tionaUy been lower than at the other pltcatiops R 
two cam puses, and staff members the nation, 

there have expressed feart that a In leshm 
current restructuring programme, giv- House Scie 

ina each campus more autonomy, will mittec C 01 
worsen Mona’s Cinderella status. Frank Rboi 

Students from St Lucia entering research ai 

UWI will henceforth have to pay the ture equalli 
full cost of their education, estimated search and 
at $5,925 a year. of Franre, 

British Treasury commissioner dom, andv 

Donald Thompson said during a recent ; the combira 
visit to St KitU-Nevis tha|t the British those four 
government, was faviewingifs univerr theiug 

^ty fee structure with the aim of In spite 
encouraging more sfudentq from the D , expendi 

.Westl&s. oomppnehf 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
The problem of outmoded research 
facilities on university and college 
campuses across the United States is 
rapidly reaching crisis proportions, 
according to many observers. 

The Association of American Uni- 
versities has estimated that the average 
age of instruments and equipment in 
university laboratories is twice that of 
comparable ones in industry. 

According to a recent National Sci- 
ence Foundation survey of university 
research instrumentation in computer 
and physical sciences and engineering, 
a quarter of the 1982 research equip- 
ment inventory, with an aggregate 
purchase price of 3904m is obsolete 
and only 16 per cent of all academic 
research equipment inventories is state 
of the art. 

Stanford University president 
Donald Kennedy recently warned in a 
letter to Mr George Keyworth, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s science adviser: 
'‘Undercapitalization is the single big- 
gest threat to our abililty to perform 
fncrcnsingly sophisticated and costly 
research and to train the next genera- 
tion of scientists.” 

California's nine state-run universi- 
ties currently need a billion dollars to 
renovate old and build new research 
facilities, nnd Mr. Kennedy noted that 
Stanford, a private California universi- 
ty, fins Identified more than $200 m in 
science and technology facility need's. 

“There is probably no private uni- 
versity in America that can on its own 
bring its physical plant and Instru- 
mentation to a proper contemporary 
standard," said -Mr. Kennedy, who 
suggested that with direct federal 
support, both private and public uni- 
versities could develop matching 
courses which might appeal to private 
donors. 

Although financial support from 
federal and state governments and the 
private sector has increased in recent 
years, it has come nowhere near to 
solving a problem which has been 
building up for nearly two decades. 

A National Science Foundation sur- 
vey of 25 institutions has estimated that 
research universities and colleges re- 
quire $1 .3 billion a year over five years 
to meet their accumulated capitaliza- 
tion needs. However, federal support 
for research equipment is currently 
leu than a quarter of what it was 15 
years ago. 

Totalfederal investment in research 
and development plants is projected at 
$40m in 1984, and last year the 
Pentagon alone received requests of 
$645in for its $30m allocation. 

With oyer half of America's basic 
research being done in universities, the 
problem of aging and out-of date 
research laboratories has serious im- 
plications for both the institutions and 
the nation. 

In testimony this year before the 
House Science and Technology Com- 
mittee Cornell University president 
Frank Rhodes noted that in 1969 US 
research and development expendi- 
ture equalled twice the combined re- 
search and development expenditures 
of France, Japan, the United King- 
dom, and West Germany, but in 1979, 
tbe combined R and D expenditures of 
those four countries equalled that of 
the united States. '' 


“In spite of recent increases in R'and ; 
D , expenditure , 7 the basic research ' 
component of thp&e Increases has beep 


modest, and wc now face serious 
problems in the nation's basic research 
effort," said Dr. Rhodes. 

In addition to the possible negative 
effect outmoded laboratories could 
have on America's competitive edge, 
experts warn of the possible harmful 
effects of universities themselves. The 
problem coud lead to declining enrol- 
ments, academic researchers opting 
for jobs in the better equipped labor- 
atories of private industry, and gradu- 
ate students beginning research 
careers with little experience in dealing 
“with n whole new generation of 
instrumentation never available to 
them in their graduate training," 
according to Mr. Kennedy. 

During a recent conference on the 
future of university research held at 
the University of Georgia, participants* 
not only called for increased support 
from federal and state governments, 
but also stressed the important role 
which both industry and universities 
themselves could play in increasing the 
financial support needed to renovate 
and refurbish research facilities. 

Mr Edward E. Dnvld, president of 
Exxon Research Co, noted the grow- 
ing importance of industrial support 
for researchers and told the gathering 
of scientists and administrators that he 
was very optimistic about the future of 
the relationship. 

"Industry's increasing needs for a 
strong science base has convinced It 
that university people con and must 
play a part in industry research and 
development," he saia. 

Mr. David noted that such coopera- 
tion is not new, but “what is very new is 
the dramatically expanded dimension 
of the activity, the greater involvement 
of students, and the degree of interac- 
tion between industry and university 
scientists. 

“Whije industry funding for 
academic research is the fastest grow- 
ing source of support, it is only a small 
fraction of federal support, J he said. 
“The government must step in and 
help maintain the balance." 

Arthur Hansen, chancellor of the 
Texas A and M University system, 
urged universities to choose specific 
research goals and set specific priori- 
ties, noting that targeting research, 
was the only way they could hope to 
attract the kind of financial help they 
needed. 

Mr Dqan Rusk, former Secretary of 
State and former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, spoke to the 
conference about the importance of 
making direct appeals to the general 
public and to individual donors, sug- 
gesting that a certain percentage of 
money collected during university 
fund-raising campaigns be put into a 
special fund to support research. 

While universities and colleges con- 
tinue to appeal to both the private and 
public sector to make university re- 
search laboratories a higher priority, 


building a central instrumentation cen- 
tre to serve several departments, and 
some universities are forming part- 
nerships with other research universi- 
ties to pool their talent and resources. 

Several universities are leasing 
equipment , such as computers, and the 
California Institute of Technology is 
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Students contented, 
says German report 


from Barbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

Despite worsening job prospects for 
graduates, most German students re- 
main committed to higher education, a 
study by the Central Employment 
Office in Nuremberg has revealed. 
The report, which analysed the atti- 
tude to higher education of students in 
later semesters, found that only one in 
20 students, or 5 per cent would not 
decide to 'go to university again. 
However, 1/ percent would first finish 
same form of vocational training and 
another 1 1 per cent would opt for a 
different degree course. 

According to the study, some 7A.J00 

« rad nates were without jobs in 
eplcmber 1983. compared to only 
5,500 10 years earlier. However, 
graduate unemployment is yet to reach 
ns peak in the early 1990s when some 
214,000 graduates will leave German 
universities annually, twice as many as 
today. 

The report noted that women were 
more critical about (heir degree 
courses than men, with only 53 per 
cent expressing satisfaction compared 
to 67 per cent of male students. The 
highest degree of contentment was 
found among students of natural sci- 
ences and medicine. Two thirds of the 
students questioned agreed, however, 
that there were attractive alternatives < 
to a university degree which also led to I 
interesting professions. 

More than a third of the students ( 
thought that the majority of their 
lectures and seminars had no relevance < 
for any practical profession. Again s 
women were more critical than men, f 
with 37 per cent expressing doubts c 
about the practical application of their n 
degree course. a 

More than half the students had a c 
definite idea of their future profession, i 
although 23 per cent complained about s 
not being sufficiently well-informed f 
about job prospects tor their degree t 


course. Two thirds said they regularly 
1 tried to inform themselves about job 
r offers in their specific fields. 

Asked about income prospects, 
a nearly 40 per cent said they had no 
t concrete ideas, while J7 per cent said 
financial considerations were not im- 
portant in their professional expecta- 
i lions. 

i Another 17 per cent however, ex- 
I peered a starting salary of at least DM 
3,000, with women generally expecting 
i significantly less. 

I Only every fifth student thought it 
i would be easy to find a job after 
university (men: 28 per cent, women: 

1 0 per cent). Students of social sciences 
or teacher training were more pessi- 
mistic than others. Three years ago, 
however, only 9 per cent had express- 
ed confidence in their ability to find 
employment after university. This 
more optimistic approach was prob- 
ably due to the slightly easier job 
Situation as well as to (he fact tnat 
students were now better informed 
about their realistic job chances, the 
report said. 

Nine out of 10 students were pre- I 
pared to make financial concessions if 
they had difficulties finding a job 
straight after university. Over 80 per 
cent expressed a readiness to be geog- 
raphically more mobile and/or to 
obtain a further qualification if they 
had problems at the beginning. Some 
16 per cent said they would probably 
opt for an "alternative* form of living. 

In another study, the Employment 
Office found that some 100,000 gradu- 
ates were already active in '‘alternative 
projects", marked by democratic seif- 
organization, eco logic and social com- 
mitment and n rejection of hierarchy 


overseas news 

| news In brief | 

Entrance exam 
to be scrapped 

New Zealand’s education minister, Mr 
Russell Marshall, has made it clear that 
he hopes to scrap the university entr- 
ance examination by the 1986 school 
year and planning for its abolition will 
start immediately. Plans by the Secon- 
dary School Boards Association to 
conduct public hearings into the exam 
to help resolve the impasse between 
teacher and community groups and the 
former minister of education have 
been overtaken by the new minister’s 
moves. , . | 

The abolition of the exam would still 
leave senior secondary school students 
with a clear sequence of qualifications 
- school certificate at fifth form level 
from state-conducted examinations; 
the sixth form certificate awarded on 
the basis of school assessments of 
student achievement; and the universi- 
ty bursaries and entrance scholarships f 
examinations conducted for seventh 
formers by the Universities Entrance 
Board. > 
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Australia hopes to attract medical students who hurriedly left 
Grenada 

Australian plan to cash 
in on US medics 


significant stablizlng transition period 
for many students while giving them a 
useful, further qualification. 


Failures face 50% surcharge 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Turkish university students have been 
given a now Incentive to pass their 
examinations. Under the new. fees 
system announced earlier this month, 
those repeating a year of their course 
will be liable to a SQ per cent surcharge . 

The surcharge is certain to lead to 
considerable criticism and anxiety in a 
country where students who complete 
. their courses in time are increasingly 
the exception rather than the rule, in 
some faculties last year, up to 90 per 
cent of students failed their end-of- 
ycar examinations, and in spite of new 


are obliged to sit. 

Aimed at improving the success 


rate, and thereby creating more new 
university places, the measure will 
inevitably Increase the pressure on 
students. 

. Slate education has always been free 
as a matter of principle in Turkey and 
university fees are being introduced 
for the first time. Not untyplcally for 
Turkey, the final cabinet decision On 
the details of the fees did not emerge 
until after ‘university courses had Qnorp titvip 
started. According to the decision, this QpcilC UillC 

year’s fees, payable in four instal- 
ments , will vary from about £20 to £100 
depending on the course of study. 

There will be a 20 per cent surcharge 
for those studying through the medium 
of a foreign language, and 20 per cent 
reduction for external students. 

Income from the fees will go towards 
“the provision of studeaf eating facili- 
ties, sporting and cultural activities, 
and meeting students' social needs’ 1 , 


Illegal entry 

The Singapore Immigration Depart- 
ment Is seeking out all Illegal foreign 
students and has ordered further and 
higher education colleges to crack 
down on admission procedures, fol- 
lowing reports that large numbers of 
foreigners are obtaining education to 
which they arc not entitled. 

An Immigration official said that 
many foreigners, ostensibly In the 
country for employment or leisure 
purposes, and often holding work 
permits or employment passes, were 
using their time to study, which is 
strictly illegal if they do not hold a 
student pass. 

New relations 

A graduate programme in internation- 
al relations is to be established at the 
University of Colombo, linked with 
the American University of 
Washington. 

It is anticipated that the American 
univereity will provide training facili- 
ties for Lanka teachers in the United ' 
States and assist in holding seminars 
and workshops in Colombo. The even- 
tual setting up of a school of interna- 
tional studies in Colombo to serve the 
region is envisaged. 


Educational radio in Nigeria will 
resume shortly, Mr George Bako, 
director general of the Federal Radio 
Corporation of Nigeria, has 
announced. Hie service went off the 
air several weeks ago as a result of a 
fault at the Ijede transmission station 
and broadcasting will recommence as 
soon as the necessary spare parts can 
be obtained. 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

A leading medical writer has come up 
with a novel idea to earn Australian 
university medical schools a cool $90m 
a year while at the same time overcom- 
ing a threatened glut of doctors. 

The scheme relies on Australian 
academic prestige, American wealth 
and the demand by United States 
students for medical courses. It would 
involve Australian medical schools 
offering half their 12,000 student 
places to Americans desperate to be- 
come doctors. 

The US students would, in theory at 
least, be prepared to pay $15,000 a 
year in fees for the privilege of study- 
ing in the Antipodes. This is almost 
exactly 15,000 times more than local 
students have to pay. 

Of course, there is one catch: the 
Americans would not be the scholastic 
equal of the Australians. Indeed, it 
seems they would be bottom-of-the- 
barrel school-leavers, unlike Austra- 
lian medical students who have to be 
right at the top of the academic tree to 
' gain admittance to the much-sought- 
after medical courses, But, according 
to Dr AllBter Brass, editor of the 
Medical Journal of Australia, the plan 
would be to everyone's advantage. 

Dr Brass points out that there arc 
15,000 to 18,000 young Americans 
studying medicine at “offshore” in- 
stitutions. This is because they cannot 
meet the entry requirements of the 1 12 
medical schools in the United States 
and are prepared to pay up to $15,000 a 
year at foreign schools in Mexico, 
Europe and even the Caribbean island 
of Grenada. 

But the lack of academic standards 
and poor clinical facilities at many of 
these overseas institutions, has meant 
that New York State, and now Califor- 
nia and Florida, have barred about 20 
foreign medical schools from their list 
of accredited establishments, Dr Brass 
says. Between them, the medical 
schools have an American enrolment 
of more than 3,000 students. 

Meanwhile, in Australia, if doctors 
continue to graduate at the current 
rate, their numbers could be more than 


Central Americans take peace plea to the UN 


A delegation of Central American 
university presidents and. student rep- 
resentatives arrived at the United 
Natiojw in New York alter an extern 
tivo tour through Mexico, Canada and 
the US. In the statement they distri- 
buted, during their .trip, singly -, arid 


societies: “We must have peace in the 
region ^ Please help us." 

The academics ace all members of 
the Central American .University Con< 
federation, CSUCA.. Since 1948, 
CSUCA; has; brought together the 
seVcn most important stato.univereitfes 
m Panama, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Guatema- 
la, whose heads meet evfcry , four, 
months. "... 

Rodrigo Fernandez Vasques, a Cos- 
ta Rican social scientist, and secretary 
general of CSUCA said: ‘‘Our concern 
tor political , soda I and economic ques- 
tions. -has become urgent since US 
intervention in the region, andparticii- 
larly in the last six years/.’ . 

fio explained that m their meeting In . . 
Pftnemo m ffpyeipljv 1083 CSUCA, 


decided to support the Conladora 
peace process sponsored by Colombia, 
Venezuela, Mexico .and Panama, This 
year, the group became, more and 
more worried about US intervention in 
their region and therefore decided to 
visit different universities to the north. 

After Mexico, Ihe group split across 
the US. “We have found, much gym- 


the US. “We have found, much sym- 
pathy, hut o surprising lack of aware- 
ness of what goes on in .Central 
America. These are critical days, and 
mast of our universities are affected." 

Woretoff was the National Universi- 
ty of B1 Salvador, he said; It hSd boen 
taken over . by the military four, years 
ago and dosed down. Academic work 


managed . to 
When the hi 


When the. raUfiary .moved, out in May 
1984, everything In the univereity had- 
been destsoyednt watnedd more than 


$25m to be, re pairctian drefiirolahied * 
Now that the campus h&s reopened i 
the university has 20;OQQ students aqd 
8,00Qnew, enrolments aj»' expected 
i this year. To .offset the preponderance 
Of : the National University, 3.4 -hfcw 


smaller private universities have been 
' created with the consent of the educa- 
tion .minister. 

dr Eduardo Meyer who heads the 
University of SaniCorlos in Guatemala 
stressed the group's non-partisan pur- 
pose. “We are here not to represent 
parties, or. political .figures, but specifi- 
cally to seek morhf support for our 
universities. We Come only, as 
academics who are looking for peace 
and a. better. future.so. that we can 
educate oiir young. We ' strongly be- 
lieve that ft.ia social Injustlccthat has 
provoked the .violence in our region 
our : concern as' representatives of the 
universities is to find help for that 
' violence, ” 

. . • Guatemala was the first ‘ central 
; American country; subjected to US 
1 Mention ln l?54.Tu 3Q. years, £5 
- million Guatemalans have, beep assaa- 
ablated, exiled or disappeared. The 
; university , was particularly affected. 

> Many' academics and 1 students had to 
'., .teqv&. the country or -were murdered. 

> i °f fbortmn. causes for unrest 

* thc WeTyeoUon 

• by ife P s , sald Aflrtldo Soto Sidenz. 

fteopht of economics at the National 

• !, ■ - i..’ i i- 
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University of Nicaragua and member 
of Nicaragua’s national student union. 

“History shows that students have 
been the ones who have suffered the 
most .from violence in our region. 
Since last January alone, 14 Nicara- 
guan students have disappeared. But 
even though there are political differ- 
ences among our different groups, we 
have confidence in the Contadora 
process, and that it will lead to peace.” 

Juan Casada, a student of geography 
^d President of the student federation 
of the National University of Costa 
' ^98 said:. “We have .different posi- 
.tiqns op various questions in our 

different .countries, but on questions of 

war or peace we are, all together. Our 
situation u much different from that of 
Guatemala and El Salvador, but we 
are worried about what is happening 
there mid have created discussion 
; groups. Also. wc must sep to u that 
, Loste Rjcart territory should not be 
^agatost . Nicaragua " • 

befcg.readved at' the UN, 
the group had visited New YdrkUnl- 
, yetejty and Columbia UnlWralty ; 

. I Fay iHfaosstniri 


46,000 by the end of the century - bo 
increase of 63 per cent on the present 
total. This would amount to one doctor 
for every 405 members of the general 
population, compared with the present 
ratio of about one to 520. 

Looked at another way, this means 
Australia is graduating per unit of 
population, about 37 per cent more 
doctors than the UK and some 30 per 
cent more than the United States. And 
these figures only take account of tbe 
home-grown physicians: they do not 
include foreign medical graduates who 
choose, or are allowed by the federal 
government to migrate to Australia. 
Already, some Australian universities 
have had to cut their medical school 
intakes by up to 17 per cent thisyear-a 
measure rated as ‘’too little, too late” 
by the Australian Medical Associa- 
tion, which has called for a 30 per cent 
reduction over a number of years. 

For his part. Dr Brass says that to 
close down three or four of Australia's 
10 medical schools - a draconian bat 
probably effective solution - would 
clearly oe out of the question. 

“The obvious solution to both the 
Americans' plight and our own over- 
supply of places.' is to begin negotia- 
tions immediately with the appropriate 
American authorities,” he says. 

“We should open, say, 50 per cent of 
our medical school places to those 
students now getting a third-rate 
education in the Rum belt diploma 
factories.” 

There would be no problem in the 
Australian medical schools gaining 
accreditation, as they were already 


students would not be interested in 
staying away from home any longer 
than they had to. . 

“Americans, especially since The 
Thom Birds and Paul Hogan, love 
Australia, so there will be no culture or 
language problems.” Dr Brass says. 
“Once the system is working and we 
have Americans in every year or 
medical training (say 50 per cent or 
12,000 times $15,000) that will em 
our medical schools $90m a year. Urs 
get on with it.” 

Multinational 
boosts intake 

As the Dutch economy P? rk ®, “ft 

Philips, the Dutch-based multinational 
company has announced that it Is in 
market for up to 500 graduate en- 
gineers and administrators this ye« 
and next. . .. ^ 

Philips nowplans to hire at teasts? 
graduate engineers a year untU 
This would mean at least a doublwgin 
the hiring rate as compared with to 
period 1960-1980. . ., lniU 

The company also has arubijjow 
plans to expand its research ac,lV,t "[J 
A director, Mr A. Vaandraacr, w 

the authoritative NRC HanaelsbuW 
“Scientific work at Philips will 
have reached a stage where no mo 
than one or two other companies :«* !». 
be able to compare with us. Don t w 
surprised if you see a 
ner Or two working with Philips in 
hear future.? 1 

hrau«vf>.r. eXOress*!* 


mauuuio buku nu __ lt n. 

centre. Mr Vaandragfcr denied accu» 
tfons that Philips tyas sucking W 
..university sector dty. . 
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peter Scott assesses Plymouth Polytechnic’s growing strength and status 

(i new flagship 
in the poly fleet 


Polytechnic owed its found- 

ETgSUliy Old 

2L nor the amount of advanced 
fi/ r education in the city in the 
polytechnic age. But in thc last 10 
Sil ha* made quiet progress from 
Evhere near the bottom to somc- 
Scar the top of thc polytechnic 


Ta sense Plymouth Is the Bath of 
^ non-university sector. Like Bath 
Siveoily it has been able to attract 
cood students, mainly because of its 
Active geographical setting, and so 
yd up a strong base in science and 
(Kinology at a time when less 
[noureef institutions were finding it 
difficult to recruit enough students in 
itoe subjects to maintain their tradi- 
tional strengths. 

Dr Michael Robbins, Plymouth s 
rfjfctor. calls it “the Bath syndrome”. 
Sucess has bred strength. Now 
ilirngth will breed further success, 
juii k the centre of Britain’s industrial 
UrHjtfh has moved from the north and 
mu parts of the midlands and is now 
rdocating around or south of the 
itk-tcch corridor created by the M4 
from London to south Wales, so 
leadership in science and technology is 
moving south - back to Cambridge, to 
London and Bath - and in the fur 
south-west to Plymouth. 

This drift to the south in industry 
isdinsdence has turned an institution 
tlal 12 years ago barely rated thc 
description of a polytechnic, a scatter- 
ing ot advanced courses around n 
rather traditional nautical school, into 
j driving institution. Dr Robbins is 
ooitc blunt. “We have Cranfield in our 
sghts. That is what we would like to be 
■ the next century.” 

Today the polytechnic has almost 
lODOstudents, about 4,800 in full-time 
equivalents. It is organized in five 
faculties: science* technology includ- 
H architecture, maritime studies, 
wsmss, and social science. Unlike 
nanv polytechnics, Plymouth bus no 
ftrher training and no humnnitics. 
flrae are provided elsewhere in the 
*y by the Collcgo of St Mnrk ami St 


iou (Marions) under the terms of n 
aw crumbled concordat with the 
Ffljytedmk. 

Dr Robbins is more than huppy with 
^polytechnic's bias towards tcchnol- 
JB- He places great emphusis on the 
liability of the education it offers, 
at the same time stressing Us 

S g stake in research. He often 
te Plymouth quite deliberately 
“M Institution offering courses in 

3 ntace, tehenology anti business - 
o to the discreet disquiet of thc 
tects and social scientists, 
tine wav to look at Plymouth is as a 
Pojytecbufc that is moving from one 
PJ*. maritime studies, to another, 
“^Mtogy. Maritime studies has been 
sustaining core of the institution in 
l B y ears - The decision in 1966 
ihen nautical college to become 
^thanjust a school for mariners, a 
to It had filled with distinction but 
J™wut much change since 1862, and 
“move into the degrees market was 
n*. l , from which early 
crew, 

i D - HT Moreby, dean of the 
admits that back in 1966 “we 
*««just a bunch of sailors”. But now 
faculty has been transformed. Two 
rp« courses, in nautical studies and 


ta../ roaster’s degree in intema- 
Shipping, two postgraduate di- 
hydrographic surveying and 
unS! n ! rororogement, 18 research 


t^y^Sravlty fa moving riowly away 
Nowtnn fc 8 * 0, , De !Pite the salt air 
the Hoe- the faculty’s 
j^fcrorses , are as likely to be 



Sr® if* expanding research out- 
Jne. ifon'g ghare of first-class 
rSS? awflr ded to Plymouth students 
the fat u* new achievements of 
Which now overshadow its 

'^fet« WQrk ^ mB8terS ’ “ d 

Ai^not simply that the faculty’s 


“K* ««earch with the 
■ to m^L? arB on Plymouth’s buses or 
i' . 'fa ?! regional air transport 

i practices 


Wtoselfaiii extra master, 

! . ^.^e^otinuing contrac- 

• • : 


Dr Robbins (above): he believes the 
polytechnic's success has bred 
strength. Now strength will breed 
fkirther success. 

schools were left and some of the most 
famous had had to close. The key be 
believed was to diversify. The faculty’s 
strategic working party was already 
looking at new areas like import/ 
export documentation and materials 
handling. 

However a faculty with a strong core 
of expertise in maritime studies was in 
a belter position ta build on new areas 
than faculties of transport studies with 
broader but shallower expertise. Dr 
Moreby believed. In any case Ply- 
mouth was not about to abandon its 
long and close finks with thc sea. "Our 
shipping courses arc probably better 
known in New York and Hongkong 
than in Plymouth," he remarked. 

Thc polytechnic's new pole of 
attraction is thc faculty of technology, 
twice as big as any utlier and growing 
fast, it consists of six depiirinicnts: 
four in engineering- mechanical, civil, 
communicution, unci electrical and 
electronic; mathematics, statistics and 
computing; and standing a little apart, 
both physically and maybe spiritually, 
architecture. 

In the past four years thc faculty has 
attracted £l.9m worth of research 
income, including four grants from thc 
Science and Engineering Rcsenrch 
Council for more than £100,000. Ply- 
mouth has also grown Into one of the 
largest engineering schools in the 
country, outranking in numbers thc 
three south-western universities of Ex- 
eter, Bath and Bristol. 

Plymouth has moved quickly to 
establish the new Finniston-style en- 
gineering degrees with their new 
emphasis on industrial application. All 
four departments offer, or are about to 
offer, the Bachelor of Engineer! na, 
and the two electrical and electronic 
and communication departments have 
collaborated to develop the stretched 
Master of Engineering course for high 

^Professor K. D. Baker, head of 
electrical and electronic, said that the 
main difference between the old de- 
gree and the new BEng would be a 
greater emphasis on AWey material, 
especially software and artificial in- 
telligence and on P r{ ?i£ c1 \ b lf ed 
teaching and self-learning. The MEng 
component would give brighter stu- 
dents a strong commercial flavour by 
emphasizing design and product in- 
tegration. “If the BEng trams students 
for practice and research, the MEng 
trains them for broader leadership, 

he 'nt? I facuft’y , s research strength is 
visible for miles around- in the form of 
a satellite dish on the top of he 
polytechnic's tallest, tower. Although 
m Hie past civil engineering attracted 
muchofthe «««rcTi money, Ihe pace 
has now been taken up by communica- 
tion and electrical and electronic en- 
gineering. The former's habit of morn 
toring Soviet television bassenred as a 
dramatic shorthand symbol of Hi 
department's ^wing experiise m 
telecommunications, tiwjattcrs 

research effort has 

fillip from the arrival of rofessor 

Mir and three colleagues from 

S1 bS‘ui* dean of (lie faculiy. P™*®; 

sor D. E. Fussey, insisted that despite 
these bigb-teeh achievements m re- 



search “wc are plumbers here as well. 
We build our rigs to test our theories.” 
The two non-engineering depart- 
'ments in thc faculty stand a little apart. 
Mathematics, statistics and computing 
tries to offer computer courses with a 
human face. Thc department's four- 
year sandwich course in computing 
and informatics attempts to place in- 
formation technology in a broader 
contcxl with lots of emphasis on the 
behavioural and organizational 
Rspccts. DrP. G. B. Enser, the head of 
department, explained that the plan 
was to produce broad-based systems 
analysis rather than narrow computer 
scientists. 

Architecture, despite- its incorpora- 
tion in the technology faculty, half acts 
as thc polytechnic's humanistic core 
(with u lit lie help from social science 
maybe). Its tradition is in architectural 
design rather than architectural en- 
gineering, which may distance it from 
the rest of the faculty. But two years 
ngo thc department established a com- 
puter aided design unit, although as a 
teaching instrument not a research 
facility. 

Fish and food could be said to sum 
up Plymouth's science faculty. It has a 
strong bio-bias. Although biology and 
geography have their own depart- 
ments, the old core science disciplines 
like physics and chemistry have been 
tumbled into a capacious department 
of environmental sciences. 


role at Plymouth. First they have to 
carry most of the burden of the 
polytechnic's commitment to thc com- 
munity. Much of the faculty's research 
effort is in that mould; studies in 
seasonal employment, rundown Cor- 
nish villages anu victim support groups 


strong stake in biotechnology re- 
search. Investigation of cold tolerance 
in the hope of producing a frost- 
resistant cauliflower fa one example. 
At present the department collabo- 
rates with Seale Hayne, a direct-grant 
agricultural college 30 miles away in 
Newton Abbot, in a BScin agriculture. 
But Dr Robbins already has agricul- 
ture marked down as one of the 
polytechnic’s “gaps”, which may sug- 
gest that Plymouth has, unsatisfied 
ambitions here. . 

Tlie Plymouth Business School, the 
fourth faculty, has found it difficult to 
break out of the full-time, school- 
leaver ghetto. Its full-time courses, a 
BA and an HND in business studies, 
recruit well. Professor D. W. Cowell, 
the school’s dean, is confident that 
they will continue to do so when the 
common polytechnic admissions 
scheme fa introduced, because of Ply- 
mouth’s favourable geography. 

But because of Plymouth s and the 
region’s restricted population it has 
been much more difficult to build up 
viable part-time and continuing educa- 
tion courses in pransB c ro e f ,t - Pre- 
retirement seminars on setting up your 
own business for servicemen and a 
thriving club for small businessmen in 
tbe city are not really a substitute. 

The fifth faculty, social science, is a 
little defensive about its position in the 
polytechnic - hardly surprising at a 
time when social soience is in such hirii 
nolirical disfavour and in a polytechnic 
• wth a strong bias towards technology. 

“We sometimes wish we cpuM invent a 
, ghost humanities department ro that it 
Sould be closed first, one membtr of 
staff said, only three quarters joking. 

In fact the social sciences play a key 


nish villages anu victim support groups 
arc recent examples. 

Second, the faculty plays a full part 
in the work of tne rest of the 
polytechnic. "We have not retreated 
into a social sciences ghetto,” ex- 
plained Mr Adrian Lee, head of social 
and political studies and acting dean. 
“Environmental science, computing 
and informatics, business studies - I 
these courses could not run without 
social science.” But he added that 
social science had to have its own 
discipline and own research base if it 
was to continue to meet the needs of 
othei faculties. 

Third, the social science faculty has 
kept Plymouth's combined studies 
programme, both degree and Diploma 
of Higher Education, Dflaat. This 
modular scheme with major “path- 
ways” in subjects ranging nght across 
the polytechnic from applied bioloev 
to transport enrols more than 600 
students. Although Plymouth has now 
reverted to a traditional faculty struc- 
ture which may inhibit future modular 
developments, combined studies re- 
main an important part of the Ply- 
mouth package. 

Plymouth has many natural advan- 
tages and more that it has made for 
itself. Its geography fa a clear asset- in 
the eyes both or students who like to 
study in thc warm south-west far from 
urban grime and of the National 
Advisory Body with its well-developed 
regional sensitivity. Its subject mix is 
an equal asset — a lot of science and 
technology, a little serial science, and 
no humanities at all. Within this broad 
mix its detailed expertise is equally 
fortunate: how better to approach the 
1990s than with strengths in electronics 
and communication and a bio-bias? 

But the polytechnic also faces diffi- 
culties. The first is the flip side of the 
Bath syndrome; the very qualities that 
attract full-time students make it diffi- 
cult to build up part-time and con- 
tinuing education because - there are 
not enough people to make such 
initiatives viable in too many cases. 

The second is a particular concern of 
Dr Robbins. Plymouth is already 
among the most cost-effective 
polytechnics. Further budget squeezes 
would begin to have a substantia] 
effect on quality. Moreover, Devon is 
a rather paternalist authority deter- 
mined to cherish all Its institutions. So 
if the NAB acts harshly towards other 
Devon-supported colleges like Rolle 
or Dartington the polytechnic may be 
asked, or told, to help. Dr Robbins 
refers to this without affection as “tho 
Dear Octopus syndrome”. 


The limits 
to public 
inquiry 


In the flurry of activity on the 
question of research in polytechnics 
and colleges, last week’s report by 
the Council of National Academic 
Awards represents the most robust 
claim yet for a leading role for thc 
public sector. The council's 32-page 
report pulls no punches In Its criti- 
cisms of central and local govern- 
ment and makes the case for a rather 
more ambitious research network 
than that currently envisaged by the 
National Advlsury Body. 

Indeed, thc CNAA’s policy state- 
ment certainly goes further and could 
' be seen as contradicting the Joint 
statement by the NAB and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee In their 
submissions on long-term strategy. 
That said: “The general leadership of 
the universities In research work Is 
recognized and reflected in thc bind- 
ing arrangements of the two sectors, 
but we agree that there Is a legitimate 
research role for publle sector in- 
stitutions, both to support and sus- 
tain teaching and as a contribution to 
the advancement and application of 
knowledge. 1 ' 

The CNAA’s view is different at 
least In emphasis and tone. It con- 
cludes a section on the philosophy 
underlying Us policy with the natural 
concern that an adequate level of 
research should support degree level 
teaching. “Universities and institu- 
tions engaged in degree course work 
in the public sector cannot, there- 
fore, be distinguished on any ground 
of principle In their concern for 
research, although there may he 
differences of content and emph- 
asis,” says the report. “Moreover, 
council does not accept that, given a 
wide range of course content and 
objectives, there can be a useful 
division between institutions which 
concentrate on teaching at under- 
graduate level and those which con- 
centrate on research.” 

I It Is a contentious view, especially 
for a working parly chaired by a vice 
clianccllor, Professor Geoffrey Sims, 


of Sheffield University, and one 
which Is only partly mitigated by the 
unusually wide definition of re- 


search. The report Interprets the 
term as covering a wide range of 
Intellectual and scholarly activity, 
lncludiug “fundamental and npplled 
research, consultancy, professional 
practice, scholarship, creative work 
and related activities”. 

Nor docs Its line on disciplines 
accord with the views expressed to 
the NAB board by the Department of 
Education and Science. The DBS 
representatives were anxious not 
only to keep down tlie sum committed 
to a NAB research fund but also to 
ensure that It was open to a carefully 
restricted group of Institutions for 
science and technology alone. 

The CNAA, by contrast, stresses 
the importance of areas such as 
health, education and tlie sodal sci- 
ences, which it feels have been 
ignored because of thc obvious link 
between science and technology and 
wealth creation. Its report encour- 
ages Institutions to adopt H a generos- 
ity of approach and evaluation 
among peers . . . which recognizes 
that attempts at a solution of social 
problems also contribute to wealth 
creation and should, therefore, enjoy 
comparable attention to that paid to 
research in science and technology”. 


get, fa a substantially increased equip- 
ment budget as its research effort 
begins to take off, greater freedom to 
act entrepreneuriaDy and a dominant 
role, in any rationalization of higher 
education In the south-west. From 
London a merger with 1 Marjons or 
even Seale Hayne looks lpgjcal 


research in science and technology”. 

Local authorities are crltlclzedfor 
preventing coDeges and polytechnics 
from keeping much of Ihe money 
brought in through consultancy 
work, for negotiating conditions of 
service which provide no Incentive 
for undertaking research activity, 
and for Imposing unnecessary res- 
trictions on the appointment or read- 
ers. And there fa predictable critic- 
ism, too, for the system of finance for 
making ll{tie or no explicit provision 
for research support, handicapping 
Institutions in their efforts to provide 
a sufficient research base to attract 
support from the research councils. 


enough: in Plymouth }t allTooks touch 
more difficult. 1 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL^Me! 


Patricia Santinelli reports from the Inspectorate’s conference on youth training 

A question of quality . . . 


Signal reading, we were told, was t he 
purpose of Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate's conference held in Scarborough 
last week, an event which had the 
blessing of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science. As 
one inspector said, he had read the 
small print and asked when to expect 
the follow-up to the Inspectorate's 
report on the Youth Training Scheme 
in further education. 

To this end the HMI and the 
Department of Education and Science 
had invited a mixed group - repre- 
sentatives from local authorities, 
further education colleges, a smatter- 
ing from industry, the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and other organiza- 
tions, all deemed to have influence on 
policy. 

Their role whs to provide some 
answers about quality in the YTS - the 
true buzzword of 1984 ns wc were 
reminded by Mr Tom King, Secretary 
of State for Employment ar the Con- 
servative Party conic renee-and how it 
should be implemented and moni- 
tored. 

In the end this was a question to 
which the conference could And no i 


mentally segregated and relegated this 
group of the dustbin. 

Too often, without being aware of 
what their words conveyed, they refer- 
red to the youngsters as being of low 
ability, unable to go further, and for 
wham little could really be done. 
Moreover they expressed great sur- 
prise if one of the youngsters showed 
any ability whether academic or other- 
wise, because he or she had after all 
“come from the gutter". 

One delegate pointed out that if our 
ambitions for these young people con- 
tinued to be so low, what chance did 
they have, and what chance did our 
society have? 

Another delegate said that the YTS 
and these attitudes to the trainees 
reflected our failure to break down the 
urtifical barriers between academic 
and vocational education. Until this 
was done, there would be little oppor- 
tunity or recognition for this group of 
youngsters. 

Another issue discussed generally 
durins the con Terence and by deleeates 


simple and direct answer, although no 
doubt (he speakers, the seminar 
groups and individuals in informal 
discussion did all attempt in some way 
to Jndcntify what it actually meant. 

If the conference came nowhere 
near ro answering it it may well be 
because there remain too many issues 
which need to be solved urgently 
before quality (whatever it is) can be 


implemented. 
Perhaps one 


Perhaps one of the most disturbing 
issues, and one which affects quality 
indirectly, is the attitude those con- 
cerned with the YTS have to the 
trainees. While many delegates at the 
conference who felt seriously about 


there were quite a number who had 


during the con fere nee and by delegates 
in our seminar group was the impossi- 
ble situation crcnted by the MSC’s 
administration, or rather maladmi- 
nilration, of schemes. The continued 
effect of the disparity between central 
and local instructions wns taking its toll 
on local authorities and colleges. Not 
only was this eroding the confidence of < 
providers but it made them callous 
towards young people, so concerned 
were they with their profit and loss 
accounts. 

In the some vein, there were impor- 
tant questions about the funding or the 
scheme air'd the variety of fees being 
paid to colleges, as well as the attempt 
- without any opposition from the 
MSC - by the Construction Industry 
Training Board to impose very low 
levels of payments. Related to this 
were questions on the resources avail- 
able, me fact that many local author- 
ities were subsidizing the YTS and 
what was value for money in terms of 


running the schemes. 

Many delegates argued for the ur- 

t ent need Tor stability if quality was to 
c achieved, it was generally Felt that 
cuts in Mode B provision regarded in 
many places as offering high quality 
were senseless. Diversity was badly 
needed if all rrainccs ana their diffe- 
rent needs were to be met. 

Another argument, and one which 
seems to split colleges from each other 
as well as local authorities, was about 
who could actually provide off-the-job 
training. Should the colleges'seck to 
extend and retain their work in this 
field, or should they just give in to 
other providers? 

One delegate felt strongly that col- 
leges should market themselves and 
seek new work in different fields, for 
their experience went back many years 
in comparison to outside agencies. 
Others felt that colleges ought to 
provide only a minimal amount of this 
kind of training, except perhaps in the 
Mode B field, because they were not 
well equipped, and in some cases 


incapable of the flexibility required. 

Many delegates felt concerned ab- 
out the links between the YTS and 
employment. In many areas youngs- 
ters would not find jobs and it was vital 
that they should be offered survival 
skills which would enable them to cope 
with unemployment. 

As several delegates pointed out, 
trainees might get jobs this year be- 
cause there was currently a great drive 
by all concerned to achieve this. But 
what about next year and the year after 
- especially if the current state of the 
economy continued. 

Another issue centred on qualifica- 
tions. YTS trainees would have none, 
yet we lived in a country where 
employers, individuals and parents 
believed in and expected qualifica- 
tions. 

Yet another point raised was 
whether training should be specific or 
broad based. It was felt that many 



Dr Tolley: responsible for quality 


employers Insisted on specific training, 
the trainees and their parents pre- 
fereed it, yet the whole ethos of the 
youth scheme was slanted towards 
broad-based training. Did the MSC 
intend to move towards more specific 
occupation-based training? 

Many delegates, too, expressed con- 
cern about tlic relationship between 
the DES and the MSC. It was felt that 
there was non-productive competition 
between the two departments, and 
that considerable disparity existed in 
the funding of projects. 


Two year YTS? Not a chance, says DES under secretary 

The Government had ruled out extending the Youth approach , which acknowledged skills competence up primarily as a training oroaramme it 
Training Scheme to a two-year programme at public and experience rather than book learning. a tW of high unemployment had 

expense, Mr Roy Walker, an under-secretary at the He added that the problem came when one tried to particular strains, not helped by ministci 

Department of Education and Science told the 1 A — 1 '■ * — — - ,J ■- ■ c ■ ■ * 

conference. 

“I know that my colleagues In the Manpower 


tnere .sunpiy is not another crock of gold,” Mr 
Walker said. 

It was also hard to envisage any government lightly • 
abandoning programmes designed to ensure that 
' those who left education in a period of high 
unemployment received appropriate treatment. 

The improbability of a two-year programme was 
later confirmed by Mr Ken Atkinson director of the' 

• MSC. who said that It was not only a question of 
rcsQurces'but also the content of a two-year scheme. 

Discussing the role of the further education service 
■ in me YTS, Mr Walker stressed that management; 
a oa control wore fully In the hands of the MSC. The 
off-the-job element could be provided by so called 
"trading firms", therefore further education had no 
guarantee and must compete. • 

Turning to quality in Ate YTS and (he. views of 


officials .and .ministers, .Mr Walker said that two 


approach, which acknowledged skills competence 
and experience rather than book learning. 

He added that the problem came when one tried to 
develop workable systems that could be run by 
ordinary conscientious lecturers and training super- 
visors. 

Discussing links between the CPVE and the YTS 
Mr Walker outlined three possible models for setting 
up a relationship between the two programmes. 

These were partial certification with YTS trainees 
obtaining credits towards a CPVE qualification, and 
full certificate for individuals completing a YTS 
programme- The third possibility was a parallel 
certificate which would enable a YTS qualification to 
be offered alongside the CPVE. 

He warned that the education system should know 
when to stand firm. There had to be limits to the 
scope for tempering the entry requirements for 
vocational courses to the practical experiences of 
YTS trainees. 

• The Youth Training Scheme stood in grave 
danger of being discredited. Its focus should urgently 
be moved away from the assumption of subsequent 
employment towards other alternatives, Mr Tony 
Watts, director of the National Institute for Careers 


up primarily as a training programme, its creation at 
a time of high unemployment had introduced 
particular strains, not helped by ministers continual- 
ly quoting the scheme as their response to youth 
unemployment. 

"The reality is that the success of the scheme is 
likely to a considerable degree to be evaluated not as 
a training programme but in terms of its placement 
rates. In some parts of the country these arc bound to 
be low regardless of the quality of the schemes," he 
said. 

“Therefore, the more the design of YTS is based 
. 0,1 the assumption of subsequent entry into employ- 
ment, the greater the danger that the programme will 
be discredited for reasons beyond its control.” 
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showed that the self-confidence gained by attending 
a scheme was not sustained once the youngster 
returned to the dole. 

Skills and attitudes required by those who became 
unemployed were not necessarily furnished by 
training and In some cases actually hampered. Some 
skills acquired for employment could not be used 
outside it because they relied on appropriate 
machinery. 


Skills employed for effect 


If (he conference was to make an 
awai;d for star performance, it would 
wrvedly. go; to Mr. Tony Watts 
Vhqse talk on education for ejnpfoy- 
mcnt hcld his audience spellbound 
eMier In spite of or because It dealt 
with (he dreaded topic of unemploy- 
ment arid the fret that H foUpwed a 
fairly liquid dinner at a late hour . 

hls^yeccfa was still 

'had. been all things to all nitei and 
WOTden.there wps jpfentv of evidence 
flmt delegates had heafly tratetlalcd 
bis words to fit in with their owit 
Qinture of expectations and alti- ! 
tunes, H7..v 

1 Although other speakers- ntav not' 

Mr QeoCRrey Moiling made a spirited i 
detoc* ofthe further education', 
service; Even If it was not entirely 
appreciated, It. wasTwelcbmed as! 
coming ft-oqUbe Inspectorate, He did 
dot deny the worts, but at feast he 
pna * » “rvlce, 
OTVfc tfc tyf year has been foe 
victhp of several attempts to Inflict! 


grievous bodily harm, 

Mr Ned Norris, the senior Inspec- 
J°r who likes to pretend to be both 
Irascible. arid eccentric reminded us 
by his - attitude that perhaps the 
Inspectorate was the warm human 
side of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education. • 

. “ W of course have something to 
u. ^ . Mr N °rris’s background 
which includes a spell as a piano 
Wayer in a band at the Hammersmith 
flltals as well as a teacher at the local 
tech. On the other.hand it may well 
b« becaw: he blatantly eirioys these 
affaire. He knows exactly when to 
^ punc k Wries and trigger 

only left iui with the Manpow- 
er Services Commission speaker. In 
Jb^case It was Dr George Tolley 

gW rfthO commission’s new ^“Htjr 


iihl y- *uuwriuig ana, inis 

Ws.nqt Jqist because he had flu but 


Chips are 
up for 
trainees 

Oven-ready chips have taken on a new 
meaning since the HMI conference 
for it included visits to see YTS 
trainees in action, which in the case ol 
one group turned out to be McCain 
manufacturers of this revolutionarv 
method. ’ 

The company had not arranged a 
trip round its plant near Scarborough 
but the visitors did meet the trainees 
and were given a briefing by McCain’s 
enthusiastic training manager univer- 
sally known as Steve. 

McCain is a Canadian company 
owned by one man. The decision to 
take on YTS trainees, 80 per cent of 
them the children of employees, had 
come from the managing director 
himself. 

It has been a novel experience for 
the company which does not employ 
many young people, preferring older 
staffbecause much of its work involves 
shifts. 

Steve said: "As a result none of the 
ten, or rather nine as one dropped out, 
have been put in the difficult position 
of thinking that they might be stealing 
jobs from other youngsters.” 

Most other employees, and not just 
the managers, had been very enthu- 
siastic ana helpful. 

The training manager said em- 
ployees were quite envious of the 
training that iTS youngsters were 
receiving and that as a result he had 
been able to develop some of his ideas 
for in-house training. 

The company decided to take only 
10 trainees because it wanted to pro- 
vide a high quality scheme, providing 
for a mixture of academic and lower 
ability youngsters. 

McCain decided that only those 
training in the clerical and engineering 
sections would go to further education 
college, the rest would be trained in- 
1 louse - So they employed a li/e dolls 
tutor. 

For some of them, it is only alter 
nine months on YTS that further 
education hns any appeal. Malcolm, 
for example, who is to be taken on by 
the company as a machine operator 
has decided to follow a welding course. 

Tlie training manager would have 
liked the colleges' contribution to be 
greater, but this had not proved possi- 
ble because they did not offer a range 
of short courses which would have 
been suitable. 

He is currently searching for a food 
technology course for Stephanie, who 
is to work in the company’s research 
and development laboratory. 

Most of the McCain trainees bav; 
succeeded In getting jobs, mainly with 
the company. Steve pointed out that it 
they had not at least the course had 
prepared them to face unemployment 
with greater confidence. 

One young man, the only one to get 
a job outside, was joining an engineer- 
ing firm this week as an apprentice. He 
had discovered his ability during toe 
course, and said proudly that he naa 
found the job himself and had been 
much belter prepared for the interview 

than before. 

There have, however, been some 
problems on the course. For example 
one youngster’s father disapproved « 
the YTS and wanted his son to leave. 


It, 1* an Incredibly, neJbuloDsiublft 

■u' hffNl |d be admired for iw 


lift/ I lO DI1U WdllltU imh ev.. — - | 

Another youngster needed a W o . 
personal attention. He enjoyed paw- 
ing, but when asked to do anything ew .; 
more complicated tended to .j 

of the trainees said that Ibef 
had enjoyed working for the company 
and one had gone as far as to write » • 
the managing director thanking lum 
for the course. • . „ ' 

■ The trainees seemed to have c . . 
joyed most a residential weekend neaj j 
Lake Windermere. • j iK ' a 

McCain is planning jo expand 1 

YTS scheme and possibly link tf WJJ ] 
apprenticeship. It has, however, o« J 
rather put out because the MaL w . i 
not give it control of a YTS scheme w I 
Peterborough, where it has “joth j •] 
pjant, insisting that they should omy 

provide work experience. «w ... 2 

It could face other problems. ^ ; 

example the managing directorwan . j 

to increase the trainees' allowance . , J 

was only dissuaded when told ! 
might affect other schemes in tne .. 
and eventually reached a oomprom * j 
, whereby trainees received bus paw* g 
free dinners ajid equlpment. . I 
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Zm the district committee of the 
Knrkers' Educational Association in 
S east Scotland posed itse f a 
Hmenial question: how best to 
SrTor the educational needs of the 

^ilertmg^mc of its scarce re- 
forces for the task, the committee 
SU by embarking on a detaded 
Xiigation aimed at identifying the 
rredsas expressed by the unemployed 
Selves, and then translating these 
demands into a visible programme of 

^five years and one pilot project 
luer courses for the unemployed held 
bi the centre of Edinburgh have be- 
(omc a mainstay of WE A provision in 
(at city, running on two days a week 
jnd attracting so many applicants that 
nlttog lists nave had to be opened. 

The progess of the project, the 
development ofthe curriculum and the 
uproaches adopted by individual 
Stois are all documented in the re- 
ally published Adult Education anti 
dir Unemployed, coedited by two of 
die staff most closely involved, Sally 
Griffiths, WEA tutor organizer in 
Lothian, and Colin Kirkwood, WEA 
district organizer for South East Scot- 
bod. 

In conducting the initial survey, the 
researchers were determined to elicit 
responses from the most severely dis- 
advantaged among the unemployed, 
and so concentrated on these out of 
M>Tk for some time, the unskilled and 
semi-skilled, women, and those who 
had left school aged 14 or 15. 

Extensive interviews were finally 
held with IS men and 16 women. Eacn 
session lasted for between 60 and 90 
minutes and was conducted, with one 
exception, at the interviewee's home. 
A series of prompt questions was 
devised, ranging over such issues as 
soda! background, aspirations and 
Identifications of possible educational 
interests. 

The survey revealed thnt uppermost 
in the minds of the mnjority of inter- 
viewees was a desire to improve their 
ibltilles in English language and litera- 
ture, ranging from requests for basic 
skills tuition to plcns for courses on 
Shakespeare . 

Some, in response to later question- 


Questions and answers 

Maggie Richards reports on the results of a project 
providing study opportunities for the unemployed 


mg, revealed an ambition to write 
professionally. One, brought up by a 
series of foster parents, already plan- 
ned an autobiography entitled Queen 
O' The Orphans. 

Next in popularity came a demand 
for instruction in basic mathematics, 
arithmetic and welfare rights, followed 
by political, social and economic in- 
terests. Minority interests included 
psychology and relationships; Scottish 
themes on history, literature, culture; 
women's studies; history; philosophy; 
science and technology; and business 
ventures. 

In a social context the response also 
revealed a depressing picture of un- 
satisfactory experiences in initial 
education, tost opportunities, and lack 
of confidence, culminating for a sec- 
tion of the interviewees in a wish to 
escape or an almost total withdrawal 
from life. 

Most still emphasized their desire to 
obtain work. But many, despite leng- 
thy periods of unemployment, were 
insistent that the job would have to be 
worthwhile. 

Questioned about previous experi- 
ences in employment, the vast major- 
ity declared an intense dislike or 
outright hatred of their jobs, with 
frequent reference to suen terms as 
"unfulfillmg", "monotonous", "use- 
less" and ‘‘soul-destroying". Many 
connected their failure at school to 
further failure in employment, and the 
recognition that work would not pro- 
vide any job satisfaction. 

A rapid change of jobs also marked 
the employment pattern of a large 
proportion of interviewees. In the 
most striking case, one person had 
managed to switch from job to job in 
.skilled, unskilled and professional 
areas, amassing a total of 25 jobs by the 
age of 33, ana spending on average 
four months in each post. 


25 years of talking 
the same language 

Ngaio Crequer asks Randolph Quirk 
about the Survey of English Usage 

Is 1959, Randolph Quirk, then a material existed it was sporadic s 


fartam professor, mused on a para- 
English was one of the world’s 
owt thoroughly studied languages 
i comprehensive and accurate 
^Mellon of data of spoken and 
•rilten English did not exist. 

Nearly one million words later, Ihc 
»rvey or English Usage, which he 
funded at Durham and then moved 
"permanent location at University 
touege. London, Is this autumn 25 
years old. 

*|elaims to be the most important 
°* walysed English available 
^ptiiere in the world. It has 
$amied from Quirk and his 1960s 
University College London col- 
7 ®pes Sidney Greenbaum, Geof- 


•^pMunar in the world, and its 
derintj^ a University Gram- 
and A Communicative 

of English. 

■ idn ? e,rt year the four authors 
! - * nior ® comprehensive, 

grjHiafe and expository title, A 
Z^ mar tfEnglish. As well as their 
g^’.^holars from all over the 
““^■speaking world have drawn 
Survey for Research In En* 

explained In an address Iq 
f Society in I960 what 

; him. So many 
only hypothetical 

^ f^» E ? £ *l sb * rammar ' They 

'■and *° Invent Dlnst rations 
taSSF** 8 of received grammar 
^Woere was no body of actual 
^ draw from. 

B0* 1 * to try to 
: ' the thought 

" ; dohe bv the Oxford 

\ (or the lexicon, In 

\ fprtns and 

' "i ' 

IT .■-! I 1 . • K- J *■ 


material existed it wns sporadic and 
concentrated on the rare and excep- 
tional rather then the commonplace. 
He was minded of a quote by Murray 
In 1884 that “all the books which had 
been read for Ihc Dictionary ought to 
be read over again, with Instructions 
to (he readers to make slips for all 
words that do not strike you as rare, 
peculiar or peculiarly used.” 

The survey U an assembly and 
analysis of a range of samples of 
spoken and written English. There 
arc so far 163 samples or “texts” 
(eventually there wQl be 200, 100 
written and 100 spoken) of about 
5,000 words each. 

All the texts arc of “educated” 
English spoken or written by native 
British people. This makes the field 
manageable and allows an attempt at 
the construction of a core grammar. 
But as Quirk said at the beginning: 
“It Is an important feature of a 
language’s “style reservoir” that 
there should be a periphery of re- 
latively dubious usage which the 
timid avoid, the defiant embrace, 
and the provocative exploit: we may 
compare our mild fun with ‘he didn t 
ought to have ate It’ or ’who-done- 
one of the functions of the 
survey was the plotting and evalua- 
tion of this periphery. 


In a number of instances literacy and 
numeracy problems were found to 
have reduced job opportunities or led 
to dismissals. An interviewee with 
severe difficulties recalled that his 
employers had made no effort to help 
when bis disability was discovered, ana 
he related this altitude lo similar 
experiences at school, where his prob- 
lem had been contained rather than 
tackled by giving him plasticine to play 
with, or sending him on simple 
errands. 

Interviewees quizzed about their 
experience of long-term unemploy- 
ment expressed feelings of frustration, 
apathy and despair, and indicated how 
emotional and personal relationship 
problems began to surface. 

For two-thirds of the participants 
lack of money presented major prob- 
lems, not only oy creating a financial 
crisis at home but also by curbing any 
social activities outside. 

Some of the male participants re- 


sorted to heavy drinking. One ex- 
plained: “With having no job and not 
much money, I just go out drinking to 
make up for it. The less money I've 
got, the more 1 spend on drink' 1 . 

Others referred to television as a 
familiar part of their lives, hardly 
worthy oi note. About half indicated 
they had taken up new hobbies which 
ranged from reading romantic novels, 
redecorating, and gardening to sport- 
ing activities and church membership. 

When asked about participation in 
adult education some pointed lo in- 
cidental costs as prohibitive, focusing 
in particular on bus fores, lunches ana 
stationery. But the most frequently 
identified response was a low regard of 
personal capabilities, coupled with 
negative experience of school. 

All those interviewed were encour- 
aged to take up the offer of a place on a 
new pilot course. Fifteen of them. 


seven women and eight men, 
accepted. Only two of these subse- 
quently dropped out of the scheme. 

Meanwhile three agencies had 
joined forces tn collaborate on the 
project. The Scottish Adult Basic 
Education Unit was approached for 
financial aid, while independently the 
Edinburgh University Settlement had 
expressed an interest in assisting the 
unemployed. A small team culled from 
these two organizations and ihe WEA 
met to review the results of the 
interviews and to devise an outline 
curriculum and the educational 
approaches to be adopted. 

For the pilot course much time and 
effort was expended in trying to tit 
demands for various types of study into 
a suitable combination. Since then the 
technique for arranging the curriculum 
has been modified. 

The book's coeditors explain: “We 
have gradually realized that the study 
interests as expressed by those inter- 
viewed cannot be taken as a final 
prescription, but ns a guide to broad 
zones of felt need or curiosity." 

The initial curriculum envisaged a 
on e-da y-a-week programme of study, 
lasting from 9.3u am to 3.30 pm, and 
spread over a five-week |>eriod. The 
timetable was split into three compo- 
nents. In the first section participants 
could choose between politics and 
sociology; tackling problems; human 
relations; or women's studies. Options 
for the second section were offered in 
basic skills; a writers’ and readers’ 
workshop; and Scottish studies. For 
the third and final session of the day 
students -were to cover one topic eacn 
week embracing health; operating a 
small business or community enter- 
prise; unemployment; welfare rights; 
trade unions. 

As a pre-course briefing for tutors 
emphasis was laid on the importance of 



Randolph Quirk outside University College London 
Academy. Then there are novels, create new nouns 


wide range, One currently Demg 
analysed & a business conversation 
between three social workers and a 
psychiatrist. Another taaconversa- 
§oo between two architects and a 
client In lh? client’s kitchen wMch 
trim surreptitiously recorded. The 
survey hKludes a reasomble amount 


material because It Is written to be 
spoken. 

Legal and statutory material Is 
included, but very little, because the 
stylistic features are so different from 
other data. Sermons, newspaper 
leaders, advertisements, love letters, 
examination answers and political 
manifestoes are ail included. 

The analysis then begins. For each 
spoken text, about 100 prosodic and 
para linguistic features are marked. 
Ibis means the stress, pitch and 
Intonation, and then the volume, 
speed of delivery and rhymthk fea- 
tures are noted, and transcribed. 

Then comes the grammatical 
analysis- First there is a “closed 
category” analysis. These are words 
or phrases like “a, he, so, Ihei, could, 
another” which are literally closed. 
When we create new vocabulary we 
do pot create n?w preposfflops, arti- 
cles of. pronouns, but commonly 


create new nouns, verbs or adjec- 
tives. 

There are about 400 “closed categ- 
ory” items in English and an analyst 
will go through a text, listing each one 
on a separate typed slip. 

Then some 65 grammatical fea- 
tures are recorded. These Include 
prepositional phrases, adverbs, finite 
ana non-finite clauses, exclamatory 
noises, negation, names and direct 
speech. As some of these are a 
question of Interpretation all analy- 
ses are double checked. Each feature 
goes on a separate typed slip. 

Ail that constitutes the first stage, 
analysis of the material. In some 
cases there Is a second-stage analysis 
when these features are sufa-catego- 
rized. For example, Professor 
Greenbaum, who tow over as direc- 
tor of the survey In 1983, when he 
became the Quoin professor of En- 


glish language and Utleratnre at UC, 
did his PhD. on a: study of adverbs, 
showing hoW. they, fell into three 


nutior ; categories.: 

. AD the slips are kept in filing 
cabinets on. survey premises at UC. 


responding to the concerns expressed 
by the prospective students at the 
interview stage. Attention was also 
drawn to the battered self-confidence 
uf the unemployed, ami stress given to 
the need to draw on and further 
explore the experiences of the partici- 
pants. 

Originally external assessment of 
the course was planned, but adminis- 
trative problems later made this im- 
possible. Course tutors were invited to 
submit their own reports, which form a 
major part of the book. 

But the main form of assessment had 
to be related directly to those responsi- 
ble for tlie study programme - the 
students themselves. And, having 
adopted this principle for the pilot 
scheme, the idea of appointing exter- 
nal assessors was abandoned, in the 
three years since the pilot project 
students' comments and the reactions 
of tutors to them, have become the 
main means of further developing the 
curriculum. 

After completion of the pilot course 
students were asked to attend an 
additional meeting to relay their feel- 
ings about their studies. Strong views 
were expressed about teaching and 
learning methods, with the students 
wanting to give their own opinions and 
explorer their own problems. Some 
requested therapy as well as educa- 
tion. 

■ From their comments it appeared 
the participants had benefited nugely 
from working in small groups, where 
they felt secure. In larger groups they 
felt afraid, but their fears could be 
mitigaged by skilful leadership on the 
part of the tutor, encouraging parti- 
cipation by every member or the class. 

Overall, the students reported posi- 
tive enjoyment, and stimulation of 
interest, though most had been frus- 
trated about the breadth of choice. A 
few wanted to be offered the oppor- 
tunity to sample everything on oner. 
They all expressed the desire to con- 
tinue studying. 

Adult Education and the Unemployed, 
£4.50. edited by Colin Kirkwood and 
Sally Griffiths, published by the WEA. 
Riddles Court, 322 Lawnmurket, 
Edinburgh EHL 2PG. 

But a “daughter project” was carried 
out by Professor Svartvik at the 
University of Lund tn 1975 when Lie 
took 87 of the spoken texts, carried 
out a simplified prosodic transcrip- 
tion and put them on to computer. 

Svartvik Is directing the Survey of 
Spoken English at Lund and ex- 
perimenting with putting onto com- 
puter a grammatical analysis of (he 
spoken texts. The aim, ultimately, 
will be to put all the survey onto 
computer, but tills will require sub- 
stantial funds. 

In 1977 two survey researchers 
edited a book, Studies In English 
Usage which showed some or the 
possibilities for the uses of a corpus in 
modern linguistics. In 1978 Long- 
man's Dictionary of Contemporary 
English , a major work, used gram- 
matical Information from the Survey 
of English Usage. 

The four UC authors ore still very 
active In their subject. Professor 
Svartvik, assistant director of the 
survey In the mid- 60s, now directs 
the “daughter prqject”. Professor 
Greenbaum, a Hebrew and English 
scholar, did his PhD under Quirk. 
He taught In the United States for 15 
years, and now directs the survey. 

Professor Geoffrey Leech was a 
lecturer at UC and Is now at Lancas- 
ter University directing a computa- 
tional linguistics programme. In this 
he collects written material to facili- 
tate comparisons with the Brown 
corpus in the United States, explicitly 
lo compare British English and 
American English. 

Professor Quirk, who held the 
Quoin chair before becoming vice 
chancellor of London University, will 
•return to the survey In some capacity 
when he retires from the vice chan- 
cellorship next autumn. 

So what next for tiie survey? It 
started life with a £14,000 grant from 
Longmans and has enjoyed financial 
support from other publishers, char- 
itable foundations, the British Coun- 
cils and of course UC. But to replen- 
ish recording equipment, to move 
over to computer technology, and to 
expand their work, they are looking 
for new support. 

It has set itself two new goals, to 
participate In the Information tech- 
nology explosion, and to study style 
. and how tills shows .the variety hi 
language. 
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Geraint Parry and George Moyser look at who in Britain takes part in politics and for what reason: 

Gladiators who fight ; J-. 
in the political arena 


The fact that a mere 32.4 per cent of 
(he electorate considered it worth 
going to the polls in the recent c lee- 
nans for the European Parliament was 
not something (hat required the re- 
sources of political science to predict. 
It came as no surprise. Ir was fully in 
line with the electorate’s behaviour in 
the previous European election and 
not tar short of the level of participa- 
tion in local elections. 

Only General Elections excite high 
levels of electoral participation and 
even in this respect the British, while 
positively enthusiastic in comparison 
with those model democrats the Amer- 
icans, full well short of the turnout in 
such countries as Sweden. 

It is not altogether surprising that 
one comparative study of participation 
a few years ago said of Britnin (and 
admittedly certain other countries) 
“one may be forgiven for speculating a 
moment about now the business of 
representative democracy is ever car- 
ried out.” This may seem to suggest 
that the study of political participation 
upon which we at Manchester’s de- 
partment of government arc embark- 
ing with Economic and Social Re- t 
search Council funding is doomed to i 
he a pursuit of the Will o' the Wisp. 

But this is by no means ail of tne c 


specialize in certain modes of activity 
rather than others. 

Voting is in these terms exceptional 
because so many do it! Beyond that 
some people lend to concentrate on 
various forms of party political cam- 
paigning. But it aoes not follow that 
these campaigners will also be in- 
volved in local community affairs by 
seeking to contact a representative or 
an official about some matter affecting 
the locality. In other words there is not 
a category of gladiators os such but a 
differentiated and fairly large category 
of activists with interests in a variety of 
types of political involvement. 

Similar patterns were found for 
Britain in a small-scale study under- 
taken bv one of the present authors in 
connexion with the October, 1974 
General Election. First, voting was 
found to be equally “exceptional". 
Thus, whereas more than 80 per cent 
of respondents claimed to hnvc voted 
in the General Election and previously 
in those of February, 1974 and 1970 
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(clearly a slight exaggeration I), only 
8.5 per cent said that they were 
members of a political party and a 
relatively tinv 4 percent claimed to be 


story concerning participation. First, 
this is a topic illustrative of the fre- 


quent experience in the social sciences 
that the scope of the study depends 
very directly on the definition of the 
central terms. Second, whatever the 
level of potential political participation 
which may be discovered to exist in 
Britain, we know relatively little about 
why citizens involve themselves in 
politics to the extent and in the 
particular wavs they do. 

If we consider, first, the scope of 
what is to count as political participa- 
tion it Is soon dear that the level of 
electoral turnout is not always a satis- 
factory indicator, are seldom very 
impressed by figures of 98 per cent of 
more turnout at elections in Albania or 
the Soviet Union (though we are more 
intrigued by the meaning of a 75 per 
cent turnout in the recent Polish local 
elections). 

But, laying aside the special cir- 
cumstances of the so-cailea democra- 
cies of eastern Europe, turnout in 
general elections even in libera! demo- 
cracies is a highly misleading indicator 
of political participation for the para- 
doxical reason that it is so centra) to 
such systems. 

‘ The intense mobilization by the 


relatively tiny 4 per cent claimed to be 
active partisan campaigners. 

As far as specialization was con- 
cerned, this earlier study also found, as 
in America, different types of gla- 
diators, each attracted to their own 

f iarticular way of making their voice 
ieard. Those who voted a lot but did 
little else, the “voting specialists", 
comprised the bulk of the adult 
population as a whole. At 63'per cent 
of the total, they were far more 
numerous than any other type. Fortu- 
nately for the apparent quality of 
British democracy they were also far 
more common than the totally apathe- 
tic 20 per cent who claimed they did 
nothing. On the other hand, as there 
were only 8 per cent who dedicated 
themselves to group activities, and 7 


per. cent who, were party, stalwarts, ... social or religious, may from time to 
British democracy perhaps deserves ' time bd involved in some political or 


The level of I mgF 

electoral turnout , , jWflg 

is not always a 
satisfactory 

Indicator of the ; 

scope of political 
participation ftKmm 

relatively little EElgg 

about why 3! 

citizens Involve . . 

themselves In 

politics to the fe -5 ** " 

extent and In the f 
ways they do. I 

lion? It lacks the generality of applica- 
tion classically a part of the definition of 
politics, but it is a political or gov- 
ernmental figure who is the contact 
and certainly this experience may 
shape the political attitudes and subse- 
quent behaviour of the citizen in- 
volved. 

Overall, Verba and Nie succeeded 
in showing that participation was a 
more differentiated activity than had 
previously been supposed. Neverthe- 
less, they underemphasized certain 
significant aspects or citizen activity 
and entirely neglected others. In their 
American study, in particular, they did 
not give full recognition to the involve- 
ment of ordinary people in group life. 
That is, citizens can Indeed participate 
not only through politically active 
pressure groups but bIbo be joining 
those groups which, though pnmarily 
social or religious, may from lime to 
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ine. intense moomzauon ny the 

f ianlos’ elites, combined with tne re- 
stively few legal and practical obsta- 
cles nowadays attached to voting set it 


off from virtually all other participa- 
tory activities. It is not surprising to 
find that it is one political activity in 
- wh|ch the majority of the electorate 
engage, It is equally understandable 
that It has received the most attention 
. from students of political participation 
so that the jargon of psephology has 
1 almost entered ordinary language, and 
gadgets like the late Robert Mcken- • 
zie’s famous ; rswingometer* 1 : can be 

■ satirized in popular comedy prog-, 
rammes. 

For this reason, voting came to be 
regarded at one time as thebaseline for 
political participation. People could be . 
divided up into ''apathetlcs" ‘‘specta- 
tor*’’ and. “gladiators" as they were 
called in tlie pioneering survey of the 
, subject by Lester Milbrath in; the first . 
. edition of hit Political Partidpation,' 
The apathetics wfa'o displayed 'nd-ln- 
' (crest and no' involvement fa politics', 
were around ode third of the American ' 
population. About 60 per cent Were 
spectators who voted, read a little 

■ about politics and had preferences. 
The gladiators, who actually went to 

. , meetings, campaigned or ran for 
office, were it best 5 to ;7 p$t cent of 
the no tilt population. \ j, 

The work of Sidney! V^ba Land 
Norman Nie departed from this uni- 
diniehslouai approach' and in their . 
study of America published . in 1'972 
. (but based oh surveys conducted {n 
1967), and of seven nations (npt in- 

■ dudlrig Britain); which appeared in 
. . 1978, they set the analysis of partietpo- ' 

tloh on a new course: Verba and Nie 
showbd that political participation is a 
• multiTdiulensipnal phenomenon and 
that many people have a tendency to 


only two cheers rather than thiecl 
Equally, Milbreth’s all-round gla- 
diator who claimed to do everything 
was found to be rare indeed - n mere 3 
per cent of the total. This may add up 
to a fair number of people on the 
ground, but it is obviously a very tiny 
group of citizens who can truly be said 
to live, up to the ideals of a modem 
democracy. 

At the other end of the scale Verba 
and Nie also discovered the totally 
inactive. But here too some qualifica- 
tion had to be entered. Some people, 
otherwise largely inactive, engage in 
what has been inelegantly termed 
“particularized contacting”, that is 
- they get in touch with a political 
representative or government official 
about a problem which affects only 
themsfilvcs or their family - a leaking 
roof in a council house,' a planning 
regulation with consequences for then 
business. Yet is this political particlpa- 


{ governmental decision at. national or 
ocal level. 

The second area, a case of complete 
omission, was the extent to which 
people were involved in various forms 
of direct action to protest about mat- 
ters - petitions, demonstrations, 
blockages of traffic or even violence. 
This topic was taken up by Samuel 
Barnes and Max Kaase in a collabora- 
tlve study of five nations, which In- 
cluded Britain, published in 1979 and 
based on research conducted in 1974— 
75: A follow-up survey htts recently, 
been conducted but this did not cover 
Britain. Violence was not found to be 
sweeping through the liberal democra- 
cies. Indeed one difficulty in studying 
dlreot action is that so few people 
. engage In It that one is often forced, as 
were; Barnes and Kaase, to study 
attitudes to such “unconventional* 
participation and willingness to con- 
template doing it. .' 
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Even on this generous measure only instance. Different again would be 
about 5 per cent in Britain were ready service as a justice of the peace, 

to contemplate the more extreme So far we have been considering 
range of actions such as making politic- participation entirely in individual 

al points by damaging property or terms, while the characteristic of much 

indulging in acts of personal violence political activity is that it is a collective 

and even here the precise circumst- engagement. As well as asking about 

ances of their willingness is left uncer- group membership we are interested 

tain. How many would go so far as to know how far the individual took 

some miners if faced with a compare- part in the political concerns of the 

ble situation? group and whether this participation 

Not surprisingly, the survey also was eased or frustrated by the interna] 
showed that those most prone to democracy or oligarchy of the group, 
protest were, above all, young people. This last question brings us back to 
The identikit protestor was also more the problem as to why people do, or do 

likely than not to be “left wing” and not take part in politics. The major 
anti-establishment, have a fairly soph- theories wnich provide justifications of 
isticated knowledge of politics, and to participation are rooted in (he classics 
be well-educated, though the odds of of political theory such as Bentham, 
being a “he” or “she" were about the Rousseau and John Stuart Mill. These 
same. theories can be divided into three main 

The most significant finding, howev- types - instrumental, communitarian 
er, was that lor a large proportion .of and educative. Each has been (he 
the population the repertoire of poli- subject ofprofound and often elegant 
tical acts they had done, or might well analysis. There has been much less in 
do, included the milder forms of direct the way of research into how far any 

action such as petitioning and, to a are in fact held by participants and 

lesser extent, lawful demonstration non-participants, 

and boycotts. Before the last election Most research into participation 
the Labour leadership was in dispute makes the not implausible assumption 

with some of its supporters, and such that people engage In politics for 

candidates as Mr Tatchell, over their instrumental reasons - to promole or 

commitment to Parliamentary politics defend the interests of themselves, 

as distinct from street politics. It may their families or their groups. The 

well be that for many of the electorate decision ns to whether or not one 

that distinction is now blurred, participates will depend on one’s esu- 

although on these as on many other mate of the costs and benefits. An 

matters we remain largely Ignorant, objective measurement of costs and 

particularly in Britain. benefits is not a simple matter. All a 

The aim of the British Political survoy can attempt is the modest step 

Participation Study al Manchester is at of seeking from our respondents a 

least to reduce this ignorance. The subjective assessment. We may then 

study will be conducted primarily by have some conception of whether tne 

means of a national sample survey of British public think they have gained 

about 2,000 citizens in England, Wales anything from their political involvc- 

and Scotland and a more concentrated ment. . . 

survey of six contrasting local com- However, just as important is who 
mumties In each of which we aim to Darticloate and who benefit or dim 


anu acouana ana a more concentrated ment. 

survey of six contrasting local com- However, just as important is who 
mumties in each of which we aim to participate and who benefit or thinK 
interview around 400 ordinary citizens they bene6t. One of the most soundly 
and 50 leading figures or “notables”, based of findings in political studies is 
We Have taken as our starting point that it is the better-off and the better; 
a very broad definition of political educated who generally participate 

participation as “taking part in the more in western liberal democracies, 

formulation, passage or implementa- For example, in that tiny group l™ 

■ tion or public policies”. We are in* across-the-board gladiators in UW 

lerested in people s voting patterns, there were about two and half tun® 5 .®" 
but also ta how far they have also many such people in the super-active 

campaigned tor a party; in the extent category as there were to be found in 

to which they haVe contacted an MP, a the population as a whole. No other 

local ;CoupciUbr, a central of local social or demographic grouping 

, government official or the media and achieved a result anywhere near t Ql 

wnat it was about; in the forms of magnitude, 
unwaventtonai” participation in What does this signify? The l aager 
which they may have been involved, is that it would surely matter if it were - 
such 'as attending a protest meeting,, established that participation paid on. 

saw*. a . P e M”°y or going on a If the campaigners and activists did on 

march. All these activities are, in the the whole tend to get the support or 
r Cnse ^ term « concerned decision makers for their pouaes- 
' fP rrau,Htlon and Passage of tax concession, the re-routing of a 

\ _ ■ motorway, the retention ol !a coal pit 

. .But. there has also been in Britain a any “bias^ in the social and econonjo 
, on of ci .tizen participation background of participants would oe 
v.mthe Implementation of policies and politically important. 

government. i administration even Two different accounts of the prop 
, '.SSfc' rage as to entity of the better-off to 

■ Su activities are “political”, are sometlmesioffered. Very 

‘ aivf service on committees one account concentrates on tbej |0" 

, abd tribunals imncenied with fait costs of participation for the acton 
; : SS&jESf or toddst- taaed; the other stresses the low W 

i iw^i^ ri ^ ! In . 0 i Her 08808 People may nefits likely to be gained J>y ,D r 


participation as “taking part in the 
formulation, passage or implementa- 
• tion or public policies”. We are in* 
terested in people's voting patterns, 
but also in how far they have also 
campaigned for a party; in the extent 
to which they haVe contacted an MP, a 

• ’ local iCouncilldr, a central of local 

government official or the media and 
what it was about; in the forms of 
unconventional” participation in 

• which they may have been involved, 
such 'as attending a protest meeting, 

' circulating a petition or going on a 
march. All these activities are, in the 
broadest sense of the term, concerned 
, with' the formulation and passage of 
pubhc policy. 

But there has also been in Britain a 

• ’ ■ % tradition of citizen participation 
!'. m ;the' Implementation 6i policies and 
, government , . administration even 

, LW rage as to 

whether their activities are ‘political”. 
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nanjjurles. In otHer cases people may nefits likely to be gained by to 

' fo.Vbjuntary service Which disadvantaged: in the case i ^ 

tir circumstahees ' argued that political participation re 
i' * ft**,- res P°rtabttity o( quires knowledge, time and nwjey; 

; ■ , “ brcals on wheels for- ; typically possessed. by. those with uig 0 
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j F. F. Ridley discusses why the poor would benefit most from the acquisition of political skills 


.r socio-economic status. 

Arival view is that politics involves a 
it between groups with different 
founts of power. The poorer and less 
Sated are not deterred from partici- 
ratini by their lock of socially-ac- 
n dolls but by a rational percep- 
Sm that, as individuals, they simply 
£! the power, relative to others, 
Irtssary to get the results they want 
Em the political system. If they arc 
not going to win it is not worth playing 

^iKiore sociological approach 1ms 
the bulk of research so far, 
fateas the utilitarian oppronch has 
received much direct empirical 
Mdfinnation. The BPPS team’s hope 
5(0 be able to provide evidence which 
iiD Offer a relatively detailed test for 
both hypotheses through our six com- 
oaiity studies. 

One of the advances made by Verba 
2nd Nie bad been to bring together 
elite studies and participation studies. 
Verba and Nie tested the effectiveness 
oi participation indirectly by asking 
dies, active participants ana inactive 
aligns what they believed were the 
noil important issues facing the com- 
munity. 

The findings, which are complex, 
showed that on the whole it did seem 
dut those who shouted loudest were 
indeed heard. To pursue this aspect of 
tk investigation in Britain we are 
Mowing a different design to that 

t :d in the American study. 

le Verba and Nie studied a very 
snail number of citizens nnd even 
her notables In over 60 communities 
nalm to concentrate on six coinmuni- 
d« and interview a large sample. 
There are, as in most social research, 
ugmnents on both sides und one must 
trade breadth for depth, at leust until 
drt day comes when politicians arc so 
lost in admiration for social science 
tat funds are increased u-fotdl 
Ike chief advantage of the small- 
amber strategy is that it permits us to 
study participation in its local context. 
Ever since Rousseau it has been 
agoed that a strong sense of commun- 
ity identity will he associated with a 
level of participation . By studying 
fii contrasting localities, some of 
tisi would appeor on the surface to 
ascertain of the traditional charnc- 
trinla of community (u continuing 
'toility, clear boundaries, stuble 
population) nnd others which do nut, 
m shall be Interested to sec whether 
tare h in fact any effect of community 
“?on level and type of participation. 
Does it differ in the village or small 
tow from the suburb or the inner city? 
.Complicating the issue still father is 
wpottibility rnnt nowadays in a more 



Political literacy: The spelling maybe shaky but “skills cannot be learned in classrooms alone 

A lesson in strength 


“We society some people may share 
wic of a sense of community with 
«wers outside the locality ihnn those 
~v. e ~ the rootless academic, 
KM. h P me dually in the Uni- 
KStthcsfhg 00 ns * n tac University 

The third grand theory of participn- 
concerned primarily with the 
^»«iuenc« of political activity for 
citizen.' One of the hopes of such 
22? M J .° f hn Stuart Mill was that 
Rffi P^P^ng in decision-mak- 
flir,!! 2 * 115 W0l, * d receive a political 
woon. While theorists have 
to emphasize the positive 
8UC » P°htical education in 
political systems, it is also 
that repeated frustration with 
52™ ,°[ ^appointment with 
JSL"* alienate people from 

iliiftEiI! i n i ,re, S 0r a radical 
"t .Jt attitudes. 

^mmunitarian hypothesis 
effects are difficult to mea- 
attempt a re- 
find out how far 
Sm 1 knowledge of, and satisfac- 
P°btical system had 
hr " ei1, ^njecturally, how 

WSiiral nS »° U !S follow thc Mme 
' m ‘ u ' rwerc, ° 

otlflji * D Britain of denig- 

no i 0Q 'y among polin- 

i^VS l ?i nevcrth «l« a road ‘tie polls 
some students of 

f* have mafl y 

16 J*55rt*lnly a mistake 

prttitiou 0 fc|i^ c . ® n ^ngs excessive 
SSSfl N^rtheiess.^suhrey re- 
Tfel«6!iH2S lOB 8tuc ?yina the actual 
Dating l^pbzens rather titan merely 
ons! about them. 
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Since Ideology Is the superstructure 
of interest, one expects politicians to 
talk of representative democracy. 
For the rest of us, elections often 
secin little more than a call to 
abdicate power at regular Intervals - 
a choice, often enough, between the 
disliked and the more disliked. Rep- 
resentative government (even If It 
were truly representative) is only a 
small part of democracy, however. 
Thc participation of citizens in deci- 
sion-making and the self-defence of 
citizens against government Is what 
gives democracy substance. 

Political skills often come naturally 
to the more prosperous sections of 
society - os a result of their better 
education, family background, soclul 
connexions, professional experience, 
ir not already well-informed, they 
know how to acquire the information 
needed to defend their Interests; they 
have thc necessary sclf-confidence 
and often the status, money and 
connexions. Thc situation is different 
for the poorly educated, thc poor, the 
unskilled workers, the unemployed, 
the Immigrants, the old, the residents 
of depressed inner-cities - all the 
disadvantaged of our society. Some 
are Inarticulate and lack self-confi- 
dence; some lack the educational 
background to Inform themselves 
about their rights; few have conne- 
xions In influential plnces or can 
afford to buy the services of a lawyer; 
for one reason or another (not Just 
colour) they are often discriminated 
against in their dealings with public 
authorities. 

In December 1983 the Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education published a report on 
Political Education for AduUs. I con- 
tributed a chapter entitled ,r Whal 
Adults? What Politics?”. In this I 
argued - to use the title of Bishop 
Sheppard’s book - for a “bias to the 
poor . I also argued for a ‘'practical" 
approach to political education. 

Practical, tirsl. In the sense that it 
should be of immediate use to those 
Involved. It should concern Itself with 
the needs of the underprivileged: 
those who have left school with Tew or 
no qualifications, the unemployed, 
the ethnic minorities, the Inner-city 
poor. Defence of their interesls Is 
more vital to such groups if they are 
to maintain the basic decencies of lire 
than it is for the relatively prosperous 
and well-educated; yet because they 
oRen lack the necessary political 
knowledgeand skills, <&eyaredoubly 

disadvantaged compared to the fat- 
ter. Practical, second, for P<dagogk 
reasons, since education unrelated to 

SSSB* often 

prfnrfpies are thus closely related. 

‘ effective political education mart be 

directly tEk* 1 to tig 
Interests and daily activities of the 

, roots of adi»K poWM 


education in England are In the 
Labour movement. The purpose was 
not to educate people Into the existing 
political order, as in the USA or 
postwar Germany, but to strengthen 
the political capacity of the working 
class. The assumption underlying 
this tradition (and It is still common 
today) that “knowledge is power" - Is 
that understanding the political 
system Is the key to political efficacy. 
I believe this was always a false hope. 
Knowledge as such is not power. 
Power depends largely on one’s posi- 
tion in the socio-economic system, 
but political efficacy depends on 
skills, whether one’s aim la to trans- 
form the established system or, more 
practically, defend one’s interests 
within it. 


More recently, the phrase "politic- 
al literacy" has become fashionable 
among those engaged In political 
education. People are to be taught to 
understand, and to argue Intelligent- 
ly about, the competing Ideologies of 
our time, the current problems of 
government and ihe alternative poli- 
cies on offer. One risk is thni courses 
of tills sort may end as debating 
societies, sharpening Ihe wits but 
unrelated to anything participants 
will do when the class Is over. It may 
produce more discriminating voters 
(though the evidence of this Is weak) 
but it docs little to strengthen the 
capacity of citizens to act for them- 
selves. 


advertised courses open to all (for a 
small fee) reach a self-selecting audi- 
ence, those already intellectually 
disposed, thus able to educate them- 
selves from other sources. They are 
less likely to reach the politically 
ignorant or politically apathetic, 
many of whom, moreover, carry over 
Into adult life a hostility to schools 
that keeps them away from courses 
riven in educational establishments. 

One of the features of English life is 
ihe steady growth of groups engaged 
in community action, in the sclf- 
p revision of services and the defence 
of Interesls against authority: pa- 
rents’ and tenants* associations, local 
residents concerned with environ- 
mental protection and the improve- 
ment of social facilities In their area, 
ethnic organizations, multi-purpose 
community centres, groups special- 
ized in work with children, the 
elderly, the handicapped, ... the 
, list Is endless. ■ ■ ■ 

We live In an increasingly adminis- 
tered society, despite all carrent toLk 
about rolling back the frontiers of the 
state. Although the number of com- 
munity groups Is growing, most 
depend to some extent on .state 
. ftmdingandmostspendsomeof their 

5>£ dealings with the, .state 
i machine. It lit fefore Important 
that they shoukt ^ ; understand Ihe 
; ; politko-admlnlstratlve system in 


which they have to defend their 
Interests against authority. This Is 
particularly true for those organiza- 
tions which are at a disadvantage in 
dealing with authorities because their 
members lack the Information base 
and operating skills which the mid- 
dle-class organizers of older-estab- 
lished Interest groups and, indeed, 
trade union officials, already have. 

There arc good reasons for concen- 
trating political education on this 
network of organized groups. If 
course contents are geared to their 
immediate needs and held on their 
own premises, there is an Incentive 
for people not otherwise interested In 
education to join. Classroom courses 
catering for a random enrolment 
may raise some people's understand- 
ing of politics, but work with defined 
groups con emphasize political skills 
as well as knowledge, allowing the 
disadvantaged lo Intervene more 
effectively m political life to promote 
thetr immediate, everyday Interests. 

1 have suggested that adult educa- 
tion should give priority to the needs 
of the disadvantaged as a matter of 
social responsibility. A case can also 
be made in terms of cost-effective- 
ness: the benefit to course partici- 
pants is likely lo be greater than in 
courses with the less tangible aim of 
raising political literacy among a 
cross section of the population. 

Too much adult political educa- 
tion, it seems to me, is undertaken as 
an act of faith. Tutors sow their seeds 
on tbe assumption that a crop will 
grow and be harvested - but what 


that crop will be and how It will be 
harvested, or what use will be made 
of it, Is not specified. The sort of. 
education I propose, on the other 
hand, because geared to immediate 
participation in social activities 
which, though not their main pur- 
pose, inevitably touch the political 
sphere, should have visible effects. 

The final strand of my argument is 
that political education linked to 
practice Is more likely to be educa- 
tionally effective. My emphasis on 
practice-related adult political 
education runs counter to the tradi- 
tion of education as an Intellectual 
pursuit, with Its classroom analysis of 
the political system and classroom 
discussion of political issues. Let me 
therefore list briefly the educational 
case for an Instrumental approach. 
The motive for learning is greater, at 
least as regards those who are lint 
already intellectually engaged, The 
piaterfai studied Is related to experi- 
ence, thus more easily understood. 
Experience throws light on theoretic- 
al knowledge and tUa can be tested 
against' 1 practice. Because ' the in- 
formation !can be Immediately used, 
knowledge ils more easily internal- 
ized. V. ,r... 

!. Skllljh-BB {distinct from knowledge, 
.require practice anyway, and politic- 


al skills cannot be learnt In clas- 
srooms alone. The receipts of politic- 
al education should relate to pud- 
dings which can actualy be cooked, 
eaten and judged. 

For many people, talk about the 
great matters of politics, competing 
political Ideologies, International 
affairs, even politics and party prog- 
rammes, may seem just talk. One can 
tell them that if they understand how 
the political system works, they will 
be nble to participate In politics and 
thus Influence government policies in 
the longer run. Many are shrewd 
enough to realize the limitations of 
this. They may also be shrewd 
enough to realize that talk about 
longer-term influences on govern- 
ment policy is sometimes a blind for 
their tutors' lack of know-how in 
helping them cope with their immedi- 
ate problems. 

We should not be fatalists, but a 
degree of fatalism Is a sounder basis 
for action than talk about things 
beyond one’s control. We can try to 
change government policies, but our 
government - “not for turning" - has 
not been much Influenced by such 
efforts. Like the weather, It seems 
beyond our control. What ordinary 
people need Is an umbrella against 
the rain of government policies: they 
need to learn how to operate within 
the system, how to protect their 
rights and influence officials in the 
decisions that affect them. 

To that extent, public admhilstra- 
tlon and local politics are often more 
relevant to the ordinary citizen than 
national politics, parties and parlia- 
ment. We must know the “who, how 
and why" of the discretionary deci- 
sions that affect us and that we can 
hope to Influence. A geography of 
administration is useful knowledge; 
so Is a knowledge of low. From this 
one would go on to a knowledge of 
how one sets about influencing the 
wider (but still local) decisions that 
affect tbe groups to which the indi- 
viduals belong. 

It Is true that there are limits to 
whnt underpriviledged groups can 
achieve, even if their political capac- 
ity is raised In this way. Sooner or 
later they hit barriers set by the 
power structure of the existing poli- 
tical order. However, to quote 
another proverb: “A bird in the hand 
is worth two In thc bush”. Those who 
concentrate on thc limits of tbe 
established system and divert atten- 
tion to long-term political goals prob- 
ably possess a bird or two already: 
they can afford the luxury of chasing 
after those bi thc bush. 1 understand 
Ihe case of political radicalism and 
for an education that seeks to raise 
the political consciousness of the 
underprivileged In order to fuobllze 
them for a thrust that will transform 
the political order. A proper respect 
for those in need means concern with 
the small-scale matters that make the 
difference between tolerable and In- 
tolerable life here and now. 

It will be said, of course, that 
teaching people how to operate with- 
in the politico-administrative system 
is effectively manipulating them lo 
accept the status quo. I believe thc 
opposite to be true, if the less 
privileged groups of our society ac- 

S i some of the knowledge and 
which come naturally to the 
middle class, they will be able to 
defend their Interests more effective- 
ly and society may yet undergo a real 
transformation. 

Participation is not an end in Itself, 
any more fhan democracy is. What 
matters to people is tbe quality of 
their life. The “political literacy” 
campaign, with its emphasis on the 
rational discussion of politics (plus 
such desirable values as tolerance) 
risks the same trap of passivity as the 
representative democracy so stoutly 
• defended fay elected representatives. 
Those outside the charmed circle of 
professional politicians need to 
promote their collective interests In 
■ policy-making and defend their Indi- 
vidual interests against decision- 
makers, for no one else, whatever 
their electoral promise, can be 
trusted to do it as well. ■' 


F. F. Ridley is professor of political 
theory and institutions in the universi- 
ty of Liverpool . 
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The modern family that 
keeps its heirs and graces 


Prince Henry has arrived at last, a 
royal boost to British industry and the 
birth rate. Shares in Mothercare will 
move up; the upper end of the market 
has already been treated to a set of 
designer baby clothes marked out by 
their Inordinate expense and total 
impracticality and Henry will appear 
from nowhere in the list of The Time's 
lop 10 boys' names. 

The royal family saga has a new 
lease of life, aim Prince William's 
reactions to his little brother will make 
sibling rivalry a topic of national 
concern. A prince, a pretty mother and 
a chance to indulge both sovereign-cult 
and baby-worship simultaneously: 
Prince Henry may not cause quite the 
stir rhat William did but he will 
guarantee a good acreage of typeface 
over his first year. ] 

His arrival, or rather his sex, caused i 

me some personal consternation . I had ] 

confidently prophesied , even laid odds j 

on Ids being a girl and any Sybilline i 
reputation I retained in the family 
dispersed when the children gleefully 
announced a boy. My prediction haa 
been made with a punter's care. Over 
the last generation the royal family has 
unfailingly produced such a scries of 
neat boy/girl households that l felt F 
certain that the royal gynaecologists ii 
had sex-determination cracked . It was h 
unkind of them to slumber now, tl 
though I may not have fathomed their p 
intentions. s 

It is the function of Princesses of s 
"Wales to ensure the succession / Diana 
has already done that, but a second 
male by way of guarantee might be 
thought useful. There must stilfbe an 
outside chance of fraternal succession 
to Charles’s playboy brother; William 
might run atnok with a latter-day Mrs 
Simpson . 1 can quite see the reasoning . 

I should have thought of it before 
layiug on money. ' 


i The interest in Prince Henry's birth 
and his imminent arrival over the last 
months was different. Birth has be- 
come a private, almost obscene event 
and only Charles was present in 
person. Bur interest extended beyond 
the labour ward to the princess’s 

e regnancy and the reactions of little 
/illiani. Empathctic concern bulked 
as large as curiosity. 

ft is not that obsession with the royal 
family has abated; the number of I 
journalists who make a living out of 
Diana indicate it was never greater. 
Rather it has shifted in emphasis. 

The royals are now a family more 
than a dynasty. They are like us and 
like us as we see ourselves. Prince 
Philip was playing polo when bis son 
was born; Charles was at the bedside. 
Diana took care for her future figure 
during pregnancy, working out a la 
Fonda; she refused to retire from 
public life. A modern family, an 
intimate unit is the image projected. I 


In the days when such events were 
crucial to the survival of the dynasty 
Diana's fertility and capacity to pro- 
duce male heirs would nave been no 
marginal. asset. I trust she will not be 
called upon to follow the model of the 
unfortunate wife of the great ninth 
. century Charles, dead by the age of 25 
with nine children to her credit, a 
' woman whose epitaph read , surely not 
Without irony, that she had pleased 
Charlemagne. . - . 

But those generations of female 
; predecessor, worn out in producing a 
succession of daughters, sickly or still' 
born sons would, have looked with 
envy . on Diana's effortless perform- 
ance^ What would 1 poor Queen Anne 
with eleven pregnancies in ten and a 


In reality they arc not at all like us. 
Few of us can boast the richest woman 
in England ns a grandmother, pay no 
income tax and can write "heir to the 
throne” (why couldn't it be unem- 
ployed) on the birth certificate. But 
since ImBge is myth (in the teclinical 
sense, no suggestion that it is a tissue of 
lfeh) its powef 'Ues in 1 a combination 1 of 
contact with and distance from reality. 
We must identify and idealize at the 
same time. 

It is easy but facile to attack the 
modern myth of royalty as a media 
creation. No doubt the audacity of the 
tabloid journalists has produced a 
more detailed coverage of the prin- 
cess's pregnancy that was once thought 
possible. No doubt, either, that the 
current circumstances of the royal 
family, with a younger generation 
coming up to child-bearing age, make 
the projection of such a myth possible 
and apposite. . 

Nor is it the- only image of the royal 
family currently m play, though the 


At present, the government is review- 
ing social security, but in four separate 
parts. One of these is concerned with 
benefits for children and young peo- 
ple. These Fowler reviews have been 
criticized on a number of grounds. 
Firstly, they are examining a complex 
and interlocking system of social secur- 
- ily in a piecemeal way. Secondly, they 
have been instructed to simplify social 
security at no extra cost to the Treas- 
ury. Thirdly, the reviews are not 
considering income distribution 
through the taxation system. Fourthly, 
they *a re not independent reviews but 
government reviews. The suspicion, 
which will no doubt become a cer- 
tainty, is that they are legitimation for 
the radical cutting of expenditure on 
social security. 

Such a change will, at best, redistri- 
bute money from one low income 
group to another, and at worst be part 
of the continuing attack on the welfare 
state. This will result in the reduction 
of support to all those on low incomes. 
Meanwhile the government proclaims 
the reviews as the most radical reap- 
praisal of the social security system 
since the Beveridge report. Such a 
comparison is misplaced. The Be- 
veridge report aimed to be a compre- 
hensive analysis of the whole system of 
benefits. 

The position of students in the social 
security system illustrates quite clearly 
[ the impossibility of the atomistic 
approach adopted by the reviews. One 
part of the system cannot be under- 
stood without considering the interac- 
tion of the tax system, with benefits, 
with student grants. Students receive 
state aid from local authorities (the 
Scottish Education Department in 
Scotland) in the form of mandatory 
grants, central government in the form 
of supplementary benefit and in the 
form of tax rebates on covenanted 
parental contributions, and from local 
authorities in the form of housing 
benefit and housing beneGt supple- 
ment. The regulations and procedures 
for social security benefits are adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health and 
Social Security, for student grants by 
the Department of Education and 
Science and for tax relief on covenants 
by the Inland Revenue. All of these 
systems interact with one another, 
changes in the regulations in one 
produce changes in another. 

To give an example, it has taken the 
Depmtnvehtof Educationand Science 
beyond the beginning of the 1984/85 
academic year to decide on an impor- 
tant element in the grant. Hie overall 
total of the grant was announced in 
April, but the element within that total 
which was supposed to cover the two 
short vacations was not announced 
until the second half of September. 
This element is important because It 
determines the residue which is the 
weekly income of students during term 
time. While this "vacation element" is 
obviously a notional figure, other Btate 
benefits are calculated on the notional 
weekly term Ume Income, mqst impor- 


the only image of the royal tantly housing benefit and eligibility 

rently In play, though the for free prescriptions. 

mdaJ picture of Dallas (and, Why aid. It take so long for the 


hist and scandal picture of Dallas (and, 
note, Dynasty) is. more prominent in 
the foreign press that in our own, and 
at least here the central couple are kept 
carefully pure. The image may appear 

E artfcularly inappropriate to a nation 
i which It Is estimated that by Ab 2000 


fewer than 20 per cent- of household 
units will conform to it. It is not 
Surprising that many are tempted to 
see It as a manipulated ideology ui^d 
todefend outmoded family structures 
and maintain female repression. 


Department of Education and Science 
to announce this figure? Previously, 
the vacation element had been set as 
the adult non-householder's sup- 
plementary benefit rate plus a housing 
addition tqprevent most students from 
being eligible For sunplementarv be- 



Battling with 
the elements 

Angus Erskine looks at students, 
grants and the social security system 


half years resulting in six miscarriages 
and two perinatal deaths have riven 

: for such 'succeNfol fecundity.? Where ; . , Conspiracy theories dE historical and 
. Would Ajine Boleyn havo pcerV if a -social development have surii a com- 
■» uitle .prince had mad^ a triumphant , pelllng ; simplicity'; Alas ideologies (if 
... and ; healthy appearance after onfy a '-such thisisYare atguablyuncotisdous, 

• : : b£mamagc - hud whete’ hidden- . and to work and manipulate they must 1 


the roy&l fariiily is' to 'act 


tne recent changes in the ' sup- 
plementary benefit regulations will 
remove tne housing addition from 
anyone under 21.. If the vacation 
element had .been determined as the 
undftr-21 1 non-householder : sup- 
plementary benefit regulations wul 
. over 21 would have been able to claim 
supplementary, benefit during' the 
' Short vacations! This would have ne- 
sted the pUT#»e, pf the fiction !of A ' 
vacation Clement and put pressure on 
' a “« ad y overworked focal DHSS 
offices, ■■ 

• fy as has happened, the vaction 
element ja set: at th$ higher over-21 ; 
non-householder’s Supplementary be/ 
nefltrate, then the' notional weekly 
. term timp lncoine fpr students'is lower. 

. This means that mbre are entitled 'tr 
housing bpneflr during the ten/time 


However, the means testing of the 
student grant on parental income has 
meant hardship tor increasing num- 
bers of students. They are studying 
under Conditions of increasing stfess, 
more competition for employment and 
less resources in the universities and 
colleges. Increased financial hardship 
adds further anxiety. Many parents 
cannot afford to pay their assessed 
contribution. A recent survey by the 
National Union of Students has shown 
how students' debts have increased. 
This year, there has been a change in 
the way that the parental contribution 
is calculated hitting middle income 
families. This will mean that more 
students rely on overdrafts from the 
banks to support their studies. A loan 
System Is being introduced by the back 
door. The parental contribution cre- 
ates a double Jeapordy for students. It 
is deemed to be paid when students 
claim other means tested benefits, 
whether or not It has been paid. 

The student grant is a fiction, The 
notional elements which make up the 
grant are decided by the DES to match 
their own and the DHSS’s regulations. 
This is then deemed to be what the 
student actually receives. For all but 
those on the hiU grant, it is unlikely to 
be anything but an approximation to 
reality. Even then, the government 
calculates elements in the grant dif- 
ferently for different purposes. For 
instance, the figure that the DHSS uses 
to determining weekly term time in- 
come for exemption from prescription 
charges, is- different from the weekly 
. term time ihfom.b they 'instruct local 
authorities to take into account in 
■ calculating housing benefit. ■ 

It is not dhly the relationship of 
student grants with the social security 
system which is a mess! This confusion 
.cannot Be resolved except as part of a 
comprehensive review of the income 
maintenance system as a whole. But 
! mete are. also anomalies which arise 
ler distinctions that are made 
dv 
iiat 
be 
be 


Royalty was a ritualized public specta- 
cle, bu^equally n guarantee of legi- 
timacy was involved. There were 
enough -stories of substitution, of 
babies smuggled in in -bedpans to 
create a need to allay suspicion’ of 
exposing, the reality, of royal travail,; 
Concern 'with the birth itself was a 
nature I corollary of concern with suc- 
cession. . ■ •’ : •.'* ■ 


; Ideal is a symfnetripai family 
five father and oldprbrothcr, aubmlj 
slve wife and ■ younger! : sister, i.THc 
W indsors; of course.- can afford a third 
child without sponging on the jwelfafo 
state; the. pattern: could' be restored 
and older dynastic requirements still 
be fulfilled. And theq pf. course j.tfray 
are like us. and all nuclear families 1 cap 
occaslonally mako mistakes 


be at university or on a Youth Training 
Scheme. 

So how can the plethora of defini- 
tions and regulations covering students 
and the income maintenance system be 
simplified? Only by removing some of 
the divisions thnt are at present con- 
structed. Many submissions to the 
review of benefit for children and 
young people argue that at the age of 
16, young people should be treated as 
adults and entitled to benefits at an 
adult rate. Indeed, much research 
indicates that the costs of a teenager 
arc higher than those of an adult. Such 
a move would abolish one area of 
complexity, the different rates of sup- 
plementary benefit for teenagers at 
different ages. Secondly, many sub- 
missions argue that the distinction 
between non-householder and house- 
holders should be abolished. The gov- 
ernment's logic is double-edged. Non- 
householders in work are expected to 
be contributing to housing costs, there- 
fore a householder receives less bous- 
ing benefit if they have working non- 
householders in the home. Yet, u the 
non-householder is not working tne 
government does not pay them a 
realistic share of the housing costs, Tne 
householder Is expeced to help suppon 
them. .. 

The changes proposed here wouW 
affect all young people. It is 
necessary to simplify the system, w 


training or whatever. Such a simpli- 
fication, unless it is to involve iatge 
numbers loosing out, must pay a rate « 
a level sufficient for all young people- 
..However, while such a uoivenm 
training ana education grant to young 
people would make administrative 
sense and enable young people * 
develop as independent adults, a “ 
impossible for the government to even 
imagine such an outcome as long ■* 
social security is examined separately 
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I, is appropriate that I shou d write my 
reflections of E. V. Ricu in 1984, for 
2^ I first met him in !959 he was 7 2, 
udl have reached the same age this 
y«r | clearly remember his opening 
ifT hunt door to me nt bis home in 
irrigate, north London, a neat spare 
JJre of medium height, wearing n 
(fiber splendid velvet smoking cap 
fehlch Alan Hodge once likened to 
W Kenyattn's headgear of office). I 
taught him remarkably spry and 
menially alert for an elderly gentle- 
man- and now 1 hope tliut on my 
occasional appearances at the World’s 

End - the Penguin headquarters at 
Hannondsworth - members of the 
editorial staff think as kindly of me. 


Betty Radice remembers E. V. Rieu, 
Edwardian old fogey to her half- 
educated young upstart, and founder 
of the Penguin Classics 
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collection of his letters since my ux- 
fod days: here was the literary friend 
of Tacitus, the professional man and 
honest dvil servant, to provide a foil to 
(be highly-coloured figures in Juvenal 
ad Martial, a living witness to the 
durability of the Roman administra- 
tion 'machine. I had even worked 
through most of the text and discussed 
a possible translation for the Every- 
saa series or for Basil Blackwell when 
war broke out. 

in 1941 my husband went abroad in 
the military government and I moved 
■ up north to my mother with a baby who 
ns a small boy by the time his father 
ns demobilized. Then 1 was happily 
Irasy with an increasing family, who 
were all four at school before I re- 
sumed some classical tutoring nnd 
wondered how to make constructive 
me of my unabated enthusiasm for the 
literature of Greece and Rome. 

I came upon all my papers on Pliny 
quite by chance In the course of 
spring-cleaning. I remember thinking 
were was some good mntcrial there, 
but that with greater experience and 
maturity I could make the translation 
nuch belter, I found my English style 
often stiff and unnatural, still fettered 




E. V. Rieu dips into a Penguin Classic 


A classic education 


ty the Latin original. 

This surely reflects the revolution 
which E. V. Rieu had set in motion in 


1946, when The Otlyssey wns the first 
bile in the new scries of Penguin 
Juries. The story of how this started 
a generally well known. He had 
formed the habit of translating the 
tassics aloud to his wife and it wns at 
kr suggestion that he wrote down and 
poUshed his translation of The Odyssey 
ad offered it lo Allen Lane, who, in 
re him had the flair nnd imagination 
to launch the scries with E. V. Rieu as 
editor. ’ 

By the time The Letters of the 
J^fger Pliny was accepted as suitable 
tor inclusion many of tiic major works 
oj world literature were published or in 
preparation, and E. V. R.'s theory of 
uBiulatlon was explicitly formulated. 
He held that it should be into contem- 
E^but not too topical prose, and 
« rawflly intelligible to all , not only to 
tofKdMs of the original. He aimed at 
«nat he called the principle of equiva- 
«•«!, meaning that a translation 
best If it came nearest to 
2 **‘hjg the same impression on its 
as the originalhad done upon 
la contemporaries. 

jjV translators his advice was 
'M? Write English", and “Read it 
z9“~ M * test of whether the English 
na tural, durable, and free 
wjn trenslationese, literary archaism 
gj eufrent siang. He had a sensitive 
^“^well-turned sentence and read 
JJ'^one ofhisown in order to get 

1 2t; bfcld equally firmly that I 




tiw w approaching “crea- 

^ ~ verse into verse 

f^, muc k» ot more, of the 
: (fcl5S.!f e ^ “object. (I was always 
he . made exceptions: 
tiasm f° r ^stance, in his enthu- 

£^J^ n M 'Chael Alexander’s Earliest 
' dedication 

Pound.) • • 

• reaction against 

, flrearSftf; then available: the 
Wit. the insipidity of 
:QHbert Murray's 


SwK“ ^nes, Gilbert Murray’s 
fences, the tyblfoal 
Jana tana, and the 
: hteralness ,of Richard 

wss&s 


nnd answering his daily pile of letters. 

I am accordingly nil outstanding 
example of one whose good fortune 
depended on being in (he right place at 
the right time. Wc were near neiah- 
boursln Highgnte and twice a week 1 
walked round to spond a busy morning 
nnd take away material; these morn- 
ings included coffee and sometimes 
lunch with his wife Nelly, whose quick 
wits and ready tongue were always n 
delight. 

At first this wns on a purely personal 
basis, but before long nc asked Allen 
Lnnc to pay me a modest salary as his 
recognized assistant. By this time Tony 
Godwin had brought all his energy and 
acumen into the firm to effect its 
nccessnry expansion and can't have 
been pleased to find me added to the 
Penguin staff without having been 
appointed by him; though we always 
got on well together when we met, and 
it was certainly his doing that I was 
made one of the two joint editors who 
took over the classics when E. V. R. 
retired. 

Meanwhile my concern was to try to 
keep the peace between the Edwar- 
dian old fogey and the half-educated 
young imstarl, as they termed each 
other. E. V. R. had enjoved the 
freedom gained from hfs long 
friendship with Allen Lane, and had 
had complete editorial independence, 
issuing contracts and apparently fixing 
royalties as he thought fit. 

It had been more fun in the early 
days, when there was a party at 
Canterbury to celebrate the publica- 
tion of NeviU Cogb ill's Canterbury 

:d 
of 

Dante, Stayed to tea and then to 
dinner, still talking, and “just when we 
were about to offer her bed pad 
breakfast said she must go . 1 don t 
think he was ever quite happy at being 
part of a larger firm, though bra 
publishing career after he left Balliol 
had beep quite orthodox - first with 
' the Oxford University Press for which 
he was manager in India, the educa- 
tional manager and manaring director 
at Methuen and Co. People who knew 
him then said that he had been uneasy 
and stiff in business dealings, and i t is 
revealing, J think, that two of the 

books he was proud to ha w 

for Methuen were 

and Jean de Brunhof s Babar toota. 

: As Ice me to know him well I found 
him a fascinating personality, quite 

rdis e «»«“ 


dedicated to self-improvement, and 
suing up to Oxford on scholarships 
from a good girls' grammar school in 
Hull, ft wns an education In itself to 
hear him quote (in his soft anglicized 
pronunciation) passages from his 
favourite classical authors learned long 
ago at St Paul's, or to learn from his 
wide knowledge of European litera- 
ture and his expertise in manipulating 
the English langunge. 

He could appear very much an 
Englishman of his generation in his 
appreciation of typically English in- 
stitutions, such as the Athanacum, 
combined with certain prejudices 
against left-wing politics, unriiymed 
modern verse and German literature, 
to name a few. Yet he was in fact the 
seventh and youngest child of Dr C. P. 
H. Rieu, keeper of oriental manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and 
professor of Arabic at Cambridge, and 
of Agnes Hisgen of Utrecht. The Rieu 
family was French in origin, settled in 
Protestant Switzerland, and he was 
proud to be both a British subject and a 
citizen of Geneva. I still like to recall 
that I have known someone whose 
grandfather bad fought as a captain in 
Napoleon’s army. 

His collected poetry ( The Flattered 
Flying Fish and other poems, 1962), 
much of it written long before I knew 
him, showed another side of him. It 
was light verse in the best English 
tradition of Cowper and Hood, Car- 
roll, Belloc, Herbert and Milne.. 

He took pride In his meticulous 
craftmanship and the pleasure he 
could give hb readers by nis tmaglna- 
' and I am sure he meant 


his heart is beating fast. 

O happy Hippopotamus, what 
lovely gift is here? 

He cuts tiie string. The world stands 
still. A pair of boots appear! 

O little Hippopotamus, the sorrows 
of the small . . . 

The Penguin Classics were essen- 
tially one man’s creation, and their 
immediate success and the standard 
they had to reach are witness both to 
E. V. R.'s acumen In finding his 
translators and to his relations with 
them. Once given, his encouragement 
wns generous and constructive, with an 
individual touch which won their affec- 
tion as well as their respect for his 
firmness and good sense. 

He fought ond won battles for some 
- against Arab resentment over a 
brilliant translation of the Koran by a 
Jew, and the pundits' misgivings about 
a hitherto unknown Epic of Gil- 
gamesh. He knew too from his own 
experience that trattisating is a deman- 
ding and solitary discipline, so that 
whereas some will forge ahead with 
confidence, others need periodic reas- 
surance and an editor must be pre- 
pared to give help when asked, how- 
ever time-consuming it may prove. 

He was quick to disillusion would-be 
translators who thought plain prose 


was easy: jejune was favourite dismis- 
sive epithet; but his rejections were 
reasoned and courteous and I learned 
just how' difficult this can.be. A 
straightforward explanation is possible 
when something is unsuitable for the 
series, tisiiaily because it is too special- 
ized to sell in the numbers needed for a 
paperback, though one hates to dis- 


train In his translations - The Odyssey 
and The Four Gospels not excepted . It 
was the right medium for his whimsical 
humour and irony and it also reveals 
that beneath his delight in verbal writ 
and paradox and relish for a school- 
boyish pun or joke (a "Dr Rieu Joke 
was a recognized category in ray 
family) there was keenly-felt sympathy 
with the young, the foolish, the inno- 
cent and the helpless in an unkind 
world. 

The writer of 7?ie Lost Cat or The 
Lament of the White Mouse did not 
take life lightly, and few poems to my 
mind better convey bewildered dis- 
appointment Of expectations thari The 

largest and the last; 

His hopes are at their highest and 


clergyman who has spent years on a 
painful Catullus, or of the Indian 
scholar who writes non-English? 

E. V. R.’s instructions were clear. 
"However awful anything seems to us, 
someone has sent it hopefully as the 
best he can do; he has a right to have it 
returned promptly, with a letter of 
regret which should be handwritten at 
least in part , to show that the editor has 
read it personally.” And I well remem- 
ber the answer to my early -brash 
query: “What do ! do with this letter? 
The man’s going round the bend." He 


and wild outpourings: the father who 
accused me of morally corrupting his 
son because 1 allowed Peter Green to 
include Satires II and IX in his superb 
translation of Juvenal, the lady who 
proposed to retranslate Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses to increase its appeal for 
modern readers by introducing invad- 
ers from space. 

When E. V. R. retired in 1964 there 
wctc 200 titles in print. Today there 
arc well over 300 and there arc always 
a good many awaiting reprint and 
reissue. A few are no longer available; 
these are our mistakes or failures to 
estimate public interest. 

The translations from modern lan- 
guages have been in my care, but 1 
sometimes like to. think that those from 
the ancient tongues carry on - still 
edited in Highgate - as a sort of cottage 
industry within the vast Penguin 
empire. Their selection may seem 
arbitrary, but I have found, as £. V. R. 
found, that our best books come as 
offers from keenly interested persons; 
translation needs to be done con 
amore. A year's list is never as ba- 
lanced as one would like, for some 
start intending to take two years and 
take ten. and a few never finish at all; 
but ] have known only two books 
completed well ahead of contract: the 
late C. M. Bowra’s Odes of Pindar and 
L. P. Wilkinson's Georgies of Virgil. 

There are sometimes possibilities 1 
don't recommend for publication be- 
cause I can't honestly see that Penguin 
could sell them, and of course I have 
iny disappointments when T don't 
agree with my masters’ rejections, 
though 1 am sure some of these save 
me from mistakes. 1 ain always aware 
of the dependence of the classics on the 
expertise and experience of Penguin 
Books in production, distribution and 
promotion, and 1 count myself fortun- 
ate to have their immense resources 
behind me. I am equally privileged to 
have learned my lessons from an 
exceptional individual and to go an 
learning, 1 hope, as the senes has 
developed, not least from the scholars 
who are generous wijh expert advice in 
fields where I am ignorant. 

When Allen Lane and E. V. Ricu 
started the Penguin Classics their aim 
was to offer world literature to their 
readers in a form faithful to the 
original and one they could enjov. 
With his Impeccable classical back- 
ground E. V. R. had no thought of the 
translations from Greek and Latin 
becoming valuable teaching material* 
indeed, he told me that he had had 
critics among his academic contempor- 
aries at the Athenaeum who imamned ' 
he was setting out to provide "cribs**, 
to be consulted furtively under the 
desk by weaklings unable to construe. 

1 came from a different world and in 
my tutoring had always used the best 
English versions available of a com- 
plete work before starting pupils on a 
set text. How can anyone appreciate 
Aeneld VI before something Is known 
of the pattern of the whole great 
Aeneidl Classical teaching was chang- 
ing and I saw that there was & great 
opportunity for the classics to meet 
new demands If new titles were pro- 
< vided with line references, notes, in- 
. dexes, bibliographies and fuller Intro- 
. ductions, designed for use In teaching 
courses: at the same lime most of the 
^earlier, books have. been overhauled. 

Very few translations have been 
replaced, but there has been some 
tactful revision, much supplementary 
. material and new introductions by 
scholars able to Incorporate recent 
research. Penguins have been gener- 
ous in providing for this, and it is work 
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every generation should reexamine its 
Interpretation of the classics. 

I try to expand the non-clas$ical side 
- into early and middle English and the 
Celtic languages, and I know how 
mnch js offered by the literature of 
China and Japan, India and the Middle 
East, though translations of this kind 
are not easy to sell. And as I venture 


said: “You will reply briefly - and 
politely; the man is going fount the 
bend, out be- has made .the effort , to 
write a leuek, and I sball not b£fhe one 
to give, him the last push rpund by 
leaving it unanswered."- ;■! s 
I have bad iny. shale since of abiise 


one, and sometimes wonder if 1 may 
end by pleasing nobody but myself. 

But I hope that the Penguin Classics 
are still (rue to their founder's inten- 
tions that they should be enjoyed. I 
count myself lucky in that the chance 
to serve them camejiny way, 

.... .... ”, .i, 

The author is editor of. the Pehguln 
Classics. 
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BOOKS 

The British are detested’ 


by David Carlton 

The British Empire In the Middle East 
1945-1951: Arab nationalism, the 
United States and postwar Imperialism 
by Wm Roger Louis 
Oxford University Press, £45.00 
ISBNo 198224893 

We are privileged indeed that so 
distinguished a scholar as Professor 
Louis should be willing to devote so 
much of his time to the study of our 
now-unimportant country. For having 
written a splendid work on Washing- 
ton's wartime pres lire on London to 
decolonize {imperialism a! Bay, J 977) , 
he has now triumphantly carried the 
theme into the postwar era. 

Professor Louis’s central thesis is 
that Clement Attlee's Labour Govern- 
ment - and Foreign Sceretnry Ernest 
Bevin in particular - rejected Little 
Englandisin no less decisively than did 
the Conservative blimps. Giving inde- 
pendence to rndia was judged to be not 
only unavoidable bur, in the final 
analysis, not fundamentally damaging 
to Great Britain’s global strategic ana 
economic interests. What mattered to 
Bevin was our “Infomml Empire" in 
(he Middle East which in 1945 was 
dominated from London as never 
before. The Labour leaders feared that 
retreat from that region, in contrast to 
India, would indeed end Great Bri- 
tain's role as a world power and might 
well also entail economic ruin for the 
people of our overcrowded homeland. 

In his quest to hold on to paramount 
influence in (he Middle East Bevin was 
also clearsighted about the two prin- 
cipal threats facing us. First, we might 
as we had in India - ran into forces of 
rampant anti-British nationalism on a , 
scale that would be beyond our re- 1 
sources to contain. Second, one or 1 
other (or both) of the emerging super- 
. powers might set out to undermine pur 
dominance efter the region: Naturally 
this volume contains a great deal of 
interest on the evolution of both 
tlireats. 

So far as the extremist nationalist 
threat is concerned. Professor Louis 
magisterially demonstrates that front 
the outset Bevin was far from being the 



reincarnation of Lord Palmerston (or, 
alternatively, putty In the hands of his 
mandarins) that his left-wing critics 
supposed. Against the advice of some 
of his officials, he invariably opposed 
“gunboat diplomacy" in the region. He 
held instead that only, by adhering to 
“non-intervention** could he streng- 
then the hand of moderate nationalists 
and Bocial reformers in evfejy Middle 
East country. Underlying his approach 
- stoutly, supported by a rather moire 


Members of the Muslim Brotherhood and students of El Azhar University demonstrating against Britain in 
Cairo En 1947. 
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sceptical Attlee ~ was a basic optlm- 
ism. He thought that a fundamental 
harmony of interests existed between 
ihe British Labour Government and 
the nominafly-independent nations, he 
hoped to Keep indefinitely in our 
sphere of influence. This was perhaps a. 
projection onto Ihe international stage 
of nls confidence that a similar bar- 


retreat 

the Prithih^pfre 1558-1 985 ' 

S T. o. Lloyd ,!• : i ' 

rfoid University Press, £19.50 and 
£8.95 

ISBN 0 19 873024 1 arid 873025 X 
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Empiresi so It seems, are only of 
Interest .wheh moribund pr defunct, 
Gibbon’s Classic is about the- decline 
and fall of /Rome. Publicists in Eli-, 
zabethdii' England laboured Swain to 


. persuade their cohipatribta of the glor- 
ies and benefits of empire, and impe- 
rial enthusiasm was only kindled in hue 
Vfctorian Britain in time to be dOwsed 
by the setbacks of the Bo'irAVar.But 
since (he recent demise ..of the 'last 
European colonial regimes i all ' Has 
changed. Television epics about Brit- 
ish India enjoy a popularity beyond 
Kipling's wildest dreams. And the rise 
and fail of empires, once a theme for 
moralists and philosophers, is now the 
subject of ^searcb,- 


shall be saddled with a group of old cs to appear increasingly 
men with cast iron ideas and will could be partly explain 
go dpwn to defeat with them. attributlng_it to the Pale 

We have a short time to influence - plication. But gradually i 
the development of the M, E. and to emerged: with or withou 

push Ideas towards evolution rather nian factor, with or wi 
than revolution. Intervention, British po 

And Bevin himself wrote in June 1946: inexorably diminishing in 

Pashadom is jealous of its power and populist demagogy throw 

frightened of any erasure of Its gtori. 
shortcomings. But 1 do not believe After Bevin’s death ma 
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towards us the social discontent that 
should really be directed against 
them. , . I cannot help thinking that, 
they [the fellahin] would feel pro- 
found gratitude for anyone who 
helped them out of their miserably 
unhealthy and pauperous plight. 
Professor Louis’s book is largely the 
story of the withering of such hopes 
and ideals during the lifetime of the 
Labour Government. Until 1948, and 
even for some time afterwards, evi- - 
. derice of agitation causing even re- 
latively progressive pro-British regim- 
es to appear increasingly beleaguered 
could be partly explained away by 
attributing^ to the Palestinian com- 
- plication. But gradually the sad truth 
emerged: with or without the Palesti- 
nian factor, with or without armed 
intervention, British popularity was 
inexorably diminishing in the wake of 
populist demagogy throughout the re- 
gion. 

After Bevin's death matten came to 


The much-discussed pause in territo- 
rial annexations in the mid-1800s is 
convincingly re-interpreted, and Pro- 
fessor Lloyd dispassionately examines 
that final outburst of expansion which 
tpft Britain, at the turn of the century 
controlling some, .100 territories and 
posts,- ranging from vast areas of 
ancient and distinguished civilization 
• to virtual deserts, and constituting the 
greatert . agglomeration of lands 
brought under the nde of any West 
European power since antiquity. •' 

Wnat had been inexpensively gained 
: was eventua]ly rapidly arid expensively 

lost.’ The British MVlti/lmu uifl, . 


tions for London that 'inevitably fol- 
lowed. And trouble in Egypt was never 
far from the surface, culminating a few 
months after the fall of the Labour 
Government in the Cairo riots and the 
burning of Shepherd's Hotel. As this 
breakdown in Bevin's approach be- 
came increasingly apparent propo- 
nents of more robust responses inevit- 
ably began to express themselves with 
more courage than hitherto. For exam- 
ple, Herbert Morrison, Bevin’s succes- 
sor at the Foreign Office, and Emanuel 
Shinwell, the Minister of Defence, 
called for armed intervention in the 
Abadan dispute; and several officials, 
most notably Sir Frands Shepherd, the 
British ambassador in Teheran, had 
similar sympathies. Thus Great Britain 
was being tempted along a path that 
culminated in the Suez affair. The only 
surprising aspect is that something of 
the kind did not happen before 1956. 

Professor Loui9 in the present 
volume is only able to analyse why a 
violent denouement did not occur in 
Attlee’s time. The explanation, in 
large measure, lies in the derisiveness 


imperial authority - some successful, 
as against Iran in 1951; some dis- 
astrous, as with the Suez campaign of 
1956 - the story was one of retreat. 
Compared with the doings of France 
and Portugal, immersed in bloody and 
futile struggles to hold onto their 
remaining possessions, it was a digni- 
fied retreat, even if onfe of ever 
increasing pace as costs rocketed and 
problems multiplied. 

This complex history Professor 
Lloyd examines coolly, conservatively 
and prazmaticallv. His crhni a «hi« (i 


English colonial expansion, ate deftly 
outlined- There are lucid discussions of 
• mP ! growth i of '■ British economic ; 
; strength. irt Ihe seventfeenfh arid fiight- 
., pebth'l centuriek iand its impact on 
colonial , pfrllfcy. The significance of i 
i those familiar imperial landmark %, tho 
acquisition •; of . ' Canada, ; the. Joai ' of 
America , and the' spread tif British 


a sense of national identity in many of 
' the overseas territories and at the same 
time opened the eyes of their leaders to 
we iinadrouades of British stated 
ra^ip. The Second World War left 
Bntajn; impoverished,. and with her 
.prestige in ^sfa destroyed, like that of 
’ tfmi ? ro lW «°lbnial powers, , by 
humiliating defeats at thehands of the 
Japanese.. Nor corid the dontinhatlon 
of colonial rafo .be; reconciled with 
tee* fought, 

■jSjSt ,n l. urop l: ;ln . *0 name ol 

liberation. Therek^er. notwitbstand- 
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examines coolly, conservatively 
■ and pragmatically. His scholarship is 
admirable his approach often indi- 
Kff* “d his writing , economical, 
lucid and urbane. Urbanity, however " 
ewi easily lapse into blandness, and at 
times Professor Lloyd’s views appear 
mwe chan table than events or his 
eridenre Wairant. The Tudor and 
Sfoart. dynasties get on the whole a 
better press than they deserve. Later 
imrSSS J Wj^ tbe argument that 


tire matter thanjhis. The misfortuhes. 
of tile Indian textile Industry canpot be i 
dismissed, nor can the early and iin*. 
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with which the United States gave 
definite support to anti-British forces 
in Iran. This was of course in some 
contrast to the circumstances of 1956 
when Colonel Nasser was known in 
London to be much disliked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles because of his flirtation with 
Moscow. Hence Anthony Eden was 
misled - or misled himself - into 
believing that his attempt to topple 
Nasser would be tolerated in Washing- 
ton. In 1951, on the other hand, Dean 
Acheson openly embraced Mosaddiq 
as a bulwark against Communism 
eventually inviting him to Washington 
where he generously if somewhat pat- 
ronizingly praised his “pixie quality" 
and his “two bright shoe-outton eyes’ 1 . 
Given unequivocal evidence of the 
American outlook, Attlee’s Cabinet 
accordingly resolved that "we could 
not afford to break with the United 
States". 

This leads us back to the second 
threat to the British position in the 
Middle East in the immediate postwar 
years: the superpowers. Notwithstand- 
ing the election of a Labour Govern- 
ment, both Washington and Moscow, 
no less than in the Second World War, 
had a penchant for denouncing British 
imperialism. But harsh words would 
not have broken Great Britain’s posi- 
tion as a world power. And, ironically, 
where deeds were concerned, it was 
the Americans not the Soviets who 
delivered the decisive blows. This is 
amply demonstrated by Professor 
Louis as lie takes us, with unvarying 
detachment, step by step through the 
episodes of Palestine, Egypt ana Iran. 

No doubt Anglo-American com- 
mercial rivalry was a factor. For exam- 
ple, the destruction of British power in 
Iran led directly to the Americans 
obtaining a major share in Iranian oil 
revenues. But the American approach 
was primarily shaped not by business- 
men but by diplomats and politicians. 
Most of the latter simply decided that 
the British were a net liability to the 
anti-Communist cause in the Middle 
East - largely because they perceived 
them to Be loathed throughout the 
region. For example. Burton Y. Deny, 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary at the 
State Department, wrote after a visit 
to Egypt: 

1 found a terrible situation. The 

British are detested. The haded 

against them is general and intense. 

It is shared by everyone in the 

country. 

No doubt Berry was correct in his 
assessment. But aid he and his super- 
iors suppose that the Americans would 
be any better loved when their turn 
came to practise '‘informal imperial- 
ism” on a global scale7 Nobody would 
be more qualified to address such a 
question than Professor Louis. And If 
he does so, we may be confident that 
he will be as Olympian about his 
compatriots as he has been about the 
hapless British. 

Dr Carlton is senior lecturer in Interna- 
tional history at the Open University. 


which by 1800 was paying about 25 per 
cent of its annual income to absentee 
landlords. And as Professor Lloyd 
himself admits of the more recent 
history of oil in the Persian Gulf, 
industrialized countries extracted 
wealth “on a scale so immense that jt 
dwarfed anything else that could be 
called economic imperalism”. 

Overall the emphasis of the book » 
perhaps too exclusively political ana 
economic. It pays little attention to lue 
in various parts of an empire characte- 
rized by one nineteenth-century writer 

as a system of outdoor relief for tne 
upper classes. There Is little or no 
discussion of cultural issues, and no 
evaluation of the imperial influence- 
(disastrous, some might say) on Brinsn 
education and society. But 
matters of opinion and Professn 
Lloyd is to be congratulated on n» 
masterly and eminently readable 
synthesis which will be of the greatest 
value as a basic text in schools ana 

universities. 1 


Geoffrey Scammell ' : ^ 

Geoffrey Scammell is a fellow of FWf*. 
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Swift and 
direct 

Freedom and Morality, and other 
essays 

by A. J. Ayer 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 

ISBN 019824731 1 

This collection of Professor Sir Alfred 
Ayer's recent essays includes trans- 
cripts of three lectures on the title 
topics, given at McMnster University 
in October 1983. These hove not been 
previously published, and neither has 
ibe essay “On Causal Priori ly", which 
ii a discussion of the late John Mnck- 


Reading 

history’s 

plots 

Time and Narrative, volume one 
byPaulRlcoeur 

University of Ch Icago Press , £2 1 .25 
ISBN 0 226 7 1 33 1 8 

It b nearly fifteen years since the first 
book-length studies of Paul Ricoeur's 
philosophy appeared in English. Dur- 

7 (hat time there has been an upsurge 
interest in his work nnd that of 
related thinkers. It would be overstat- 
ing (he case to claim (hat (he greut 
divide between the dominant tradi- 
tions in Anglophone and continental 
philosophy has disappeared in that 
lime, but Ricoeur, who teaches at both 
the Sorbonnc and Chicago, is one of 
those whose work has contributed 
most to the now widespread recogni- 
tion that there are shared concerns, 
especially in the philosophy of l;in- 
goage, which bridge the once 
ipwrently abysmal gap. 

Much of his recent work hears the 
marks of his efforts to integrate the 
theoretical insights of English Inn- 


theoretical insights of English Inn- 
prflgo analytical philosophers within 
m overall philosophical project whose 
sources are the Christiun cxistcntinl- 
™ of Gabriel Marcel und Edmund 
Husserl's phenomenology. Though it 
b easy to point to distinct singes in 
wooeur's intellcctunl journey, it Is 
important, especially to the under- 
sanding of Time and Narrative, to 
recognize the extent to which his 
tooegnt remains tied to the original 
already announced in his more 
{W Phenomenological writings of 
1950s. This was to provide a 
®herent account of the structure of 
existence id terms of man's 
mji e freedom within a context limited 
y m implacable facts of nature and 
** is fentiai realities of fallibility and 
wain. The turn to the philosophy of 
0CCUrred at the point at 
*™n Ricoeur concluded that there 
“l w J* no understanding of fallibility 
^Pt| through interpretation of the 
^ffibols and myths in which the experi- 
Imperfection is expressed. 


n M a mode of 
^interpretation - an imaginative 
whose primary function is 
"provide men with some explanation 


ie*s view of the same topic. The 



(..j wm siaie or existence - 
® wider concern with the 
«nhal function of language as 
^. Ricoeur recognizes the leguima- 
ttoSo7i np0rt ? nce of lhe linguistic 
of the immanent struc- 
(^•ifj^soage and the analysts' care 
tolny S ywr * arei, « d . bul his own 
sblew.^!5- re ? * s * n bow language is 
Ihe whiSJ 1 ? 1 rtan ' 8 oxpenence of 
(197SV»^ * n TH* of Metaphor 
Proposed a theory of 
acwiShSS? 11, °if * meaning in language 
10 metaphor; far from 
foerc deedrative device, is seen 
fonuJ3 S py syhich new meanings, 
^® ri P din 8 f ^ newly discovered 
“kfonce', can be ex- 
PrS ^^corpmunieated. In the 
Narrative he 
been! 





icKieoeur is concerned with 
'fonovatlon, the creative 
of language: / 

Jhe semantic la-, 
“•rp the’ Inventing of 


They include “The Causal Theory of 
Perception" (1977); “Identity and Re- 
ference" (1975); “Wittgenstein on 
Certainty" (1973), ns we] fas essays on 
the paradox of the unexpected ex- 
amination, on self-evidence, the ghost 
left in Gilbert Ryle's machine, and the 
history of the Vienna Circle. They 
cover ail exciting and central range of 
philosophical topics, and on all of them 
Ayer displays his characteristically 
direct and forceful intelligence. 

The three lectures on freedom and 
morality make an interesting commen- 
tary on his earlier views, and especially 
the critique of ethics published in 
Language, Truth and Logic. His view 
of human freedom now puts much 
greater emphasis on our inability to 
account for persons' beliefs, desires 
and choices: freedom is a tenant of our 
ignorance, and liable to be evicted by 
increases in knowledge. To the objec- 
tion that this is not real freedom - the 


another work of synthesis - a plot. 
By means of the plot, goals, causes 
and chance are brought together 
within the temporal unity of a whole 
and complete action, lt is this synth- 
esis of the heterogeneous that brings 
narrative close to metaphor. In both 
cases, the new thing - the as yet 
unsaid, the unwritten - springs up in 
language. Here a living metaphor, a 
new pertinence in the predication, 
there a feigned plot, that is, a new 
congruence in tne organization of 
the events. 

Narrative presents events within a 
story in which each is related to the 
others, and in doing so allows the 
temporal dimension of human exist- 
ence to be articulated. 

In this volume Ricoeur focuses on 
the status of historical narrative. The 
notion of narrative history has. in 
recent yours, been attacked especially 
by Ihe French historians of the Annales 
school, who seek to replace what they 
dismiss as “the history of events" by a 
deeper level of analysis or the struc- 
tures which, they claim, exist below 
ihe surface of events nnd determine 
the outcome of action, Ricoeurocccpts 
the ense against “nutralivc liistory'Mn 
so [nr as its target is the type of history 
which concerns itself entirely with 
individuals, their intentions and ac- 
tions. But, lie argues, even the sort of 
“structural” history typified by the 
work of Fernand Brnudol is only 
comprehensible because it ton takes 
itarrniivc form. In displacing (he 
primucy of individual actors with an 
nccount of the underlying factors, 
geographical, demographic, econo- 
mic, which, unbeknown to the actors 
themselves, structure the course of 
events, structural historians nre not 


Put into 

other 

words 

Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy 
by Leo Strauss 

University of Chicago Press, £21.25 
ISBN 0 2 26777030 ■ 

This collection of papers, which 
appears ten years after Strauss s 
death, was designed by the author 
himself. The title, also chosen by the 
author, is something of a puzzle, since 
only Iwo of the papers discuss works of 
Plato. The rest of the 15 pieces (mostly 
dating from the last years of Strauss s 
lire) cover an extraordinary range of 
writers, from Xenophon and Thucy- 
dides to Maimonides. MaehiaveHi, 
Nietzsche, Hermann Cohen - and the 
Bible. An interesting introductory 
essay by ThomasL. PBngle straggles to 
make a coherent stray about the 
central themes and Preoccupations of 
Strauss's thought as it is revealed (or 
rather - for this is Slrauss - not 
revealed) in these papers and Mb other 
books. But the devoted reader is still 
left plenty of cryptographic and other 
interpretative work to do. ... 

Devotion, above all else, is what 
Strauss detnands of bis reader. Most 
essayists on pMforop^ subjerts wiU 
identify an Issue or a problem, explore 
its difficulties in 


feature that matters for responsibility 
and just blame - Ayer replies like 
David Hume before him that wc 
deceive ourselves if we think wc can 
make sense of any such feature. His 
opinion of “objective values" is wholly 
untouched by recent revelations of 
them: “the champions of objective 
values have failed to make their belief 
intelligible". However, although there 
is no objectivity and no such thing as 
being learned in first-order morals, 
Ayer is less hostile to the serious 
exploration and defence or various 
standards, and attempts iust such a 
voyage in the essay on utilitarianism. 
His sympathy lies with that broad 
movement, particularly as a political 
ideal, although he confesses that it 
provides no ‘‘all-purpose tool of justi- 
fication”. Ayer ends up a restricted or 
self-referential altruist, and he sets his 
face against the distinction between act 
and rale utilitarianism which might 
reconcile his position with that of 
Jeremy Benlham, or J. S. Mill. 

Even allowing for the constraints of 
the lecture room, these essays illus- 


stepping outside the bounds of narra- 
tive. The structures they discover and 
describe become pseudo-actors in the 
"plots" they construct in order to 
explain a level of historical change 
which is indifferent to the intentions of 
those who endure it. The theory of 
history is distinct from the theory of 
action because the factors making 
history are not reducible to the con- 
sciousness of the historical actors, but 
the model of narrative covers both, for 
only narrative can express the experi- 
ence of temporal existence. One of the 
tasks of the second volume will be to 
show the ways in which impersonal and 
supra-individual factors in hlstoiy are 
generated in the course of the inter- 
action of man and world. That volume 
will also include discussion of fictional 
narrative, including the anti-narrativ- 
ist ambitions of the French “new 
novel". 

Time and Narrative displays once 
more Ricoeur's ability to synthesize 
insights derived front many different 
sources in an original and challenging 
way. Hayden White has described it as 
raising the theoretical level of discus- 
sion m the philosophy of history. 
However, by the ambit ions standards 
of Ricoeur's fundamental philosophic- 
al project the work must ultimately bo 
judged not by its contribution to any 

^ mulor area of the human sciences 
in terms of its success in furthering 
the reader’s understanding of the hu- 
man condition; Before pronouncing 
on that wc should wait for what is yet to 
come. 

David J. Levy 

David J. Levy is lecturer in sociology at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


Irate well that nobody is swifter or 
more direct than Ayer in traversing the 
intellcctunl landscape. He shows no 
leanings towards the Prnustian styles 
apparent in much modern philosophy. 
Ayer deals with issues crisply and 
quickly; his sentences are short nnd his 
arguments paragraph -sized, This can 
create a rather patrician impression: 
sometimes an argument is slopped by a 
fairly abrupt verdict, and distinguished 
opponents will probably find their 
treatment a little brusque. As with 
Bertrand Russell, it is easy to mistake 
the extent to which the speed is 
justified. When Ayer deals who a hard 
issue, such as the identification of 
objects of reference, or causal priority, 
or the place of univcrsalizability in 
ethics, he often lakes fewer words not 
because the level of analysis is weak, 
but because he has got to the heart of 
the matter so quickly. This is a wholly 
enviable skill, although philosophy is 
apt to be harsh to anyone who thinks 
he possesses it. 

This is not the only respect in which 
these essays are refreshing. For such a 


notorious iconoclast Ayer has n deep 
respect for the heroes of his youth: u. 
E. Moore, Russell, and the positivists. 


respect for the heroes of his youth: G. 
E. Moore, Russell, and the positivists, 
and even when dissenting from them 


he casts topics in ways they would 
readily have recognized. His weapons 
arc largely directed ngninst those mod- 
erns who would undercut or abandon 
traditional perspectives; there is a 
general sense here (hat not much has 
changed because of Saul Kripkc, 
Donald Davidson, or even (especially) 
the later Wittgenstein. There is also a 
general, rather serene, sense that after 
all we do not possess as many solutions 
as we once thought we would. It is now 
many years since ihe young Turk 
became the elder statesman. Such 
transformations are naturally deplored 
by yet younger Turks, but tne trouble 
is that they tend to make for hetter 
philosophers. 

Simon Blackburn 

Simon Blackburn is fellow in philoso- 
phy at Pembroke College. Oxford. 



A detail from Mantegna’s “Madonna and Child with the Magdalen 
and St John”, around 1500. Taken from Leo Steinberg’s book The 
Sexuality of Christ in. Renaissance Art and in Modem Oblivion (Faber, 
£25,00). 


remind one of this standard sort of 
philosophical writing, it is not Strauss's 

E referred method, and not Ihe method 
e adopts in the longer and (one 
presumes) more ambitious papers in 
the volume. What lie likes to do is to 


focus fir tlpUghbBut 9 f .ggg; 
of- the! shorter pi«*s to lb is t* 00 * 


take a philosophical classic and para- 
phrase it in fair detail, interspersing 
questions, indicating possible implica- 
tions, noting what is not said as well as 
what is said, dwelling on apparent 
trivia, making contrasts and compari- 
sons, and occasionally - very occa- 
sionally - a thesis about the 
general upshot of his discussion. The 
reader is submerged in description and 
in the particular - and In a flat and 
colourless prose. To persist he must 
believe he can hear Straliss saying: 
"Trust me: it will eventually add up to 
something - deep meanings will 

e Ttrauss wrote in this unconventional 
way in a deliberate attempt to chal- 
lenge our habits of reading and under- 
standing the philosophical classics. 
■Plato, in his view, wrote to be read in 
the slow, patient manner only Straus- 
sian paraphrase can appreciate. For he 
wrote in a lime when philosophers 
were persecuted; so he could not say 
outright or directly what he believed; 
so he wrote to be read between the 
lines. But (Strauss complained) w? 
moderns have tost all sense of the 
necessary tension between philosophy 
and the state, arid have in consequence 
forgotten the art of reading philo- 
sophers like Plato, whose every Word is 
crafted in consciousness of the dangers 
of ftCe speech and of the need, there- 
. fore:' to communicate by indirection. 
His mission, tljerefpre, was to re-' 
educate us as readers. Paraphrase was 
the instrument; selected to achieve this, 
aoal; prirephfato.'.gfta surrqgate.fprthe 
text’ Itself, coula be so devisdd as to 


elicit from the reader those responses 
Pinto or Maimonides or Mach lave I If 
strove to prompt but in Ihe modem 
period have failed to secure. Hence the 
paradoxical appropriateness of 
Strauss’s boring and tentative style, 
which I suppose Is meant to frustrate 
the wrong sorts of curiosity, while 
inviting decoding from the discerning 
and the devoted. 

Given Strauss’s title one approaches 
the second chapter, on Plato's Apolo- 
gy and Crito, with some expectation 
that here will be found some clue to 
Strauss's hopes of the collection as a 
whole. And in foci in each of the two 
works In question Strauss finds a major 
theme to preoccupy him. His reading 
of th e Apology is distinctive enough to 
be worth retailing here. Socrates is 


■mand of the god at Delphi. This claim 
■Strauss takes to be “the sole proof of 
his believing in. the gods of the city": 
that is, as the Apology's rebuttal of the 
charge which led to nis execution. But 
is Socrates's presentation of himself as 
god-directed sincere? Strauss tries to 
persuade us (by his usual technique of 
carefully disposed leading questions 
and asides) that it is not. He makes 
much, for example, of Socrates’s com- 
.parison of himself with Achilles, who 
preferred to die rather than to risk 
dishonour; this'is the necessary course, 
says Socrates, "wherever someone sta- 
tions himself believing that it is best Or 
is stationed fry a compi'ander". But. 
Achilles’s' action, Strauss observes, 
"was not commanded to him by Orty 
.manor god: does the comparison ‘with 
Archllfos npt suggest that Socrates'? 


motivates Strauss's imputation of in- 
sincerity? The view, I think, that 
theology, oral least traditional theolo- 
gy, is in any historical period the 
popular Ideology of the state, which 
the philosopher cannot really believe. 

An interesting, although hardly in- 
evitable, interpretation. What is more 
interesting Is that Strauss prudently 
makes no attempt whatever to explain 
this Platonic or Socratic insincerity as a 
function of writing under persecution. 
Here is a star case of a philosopher 
actually persecuted. Yet Plato cham- 
pions him against his accusers and 
against the values of the Athenians 
quite openly and fearlessly. The Apol- 
ogy is the work that establishes So- 
crates in western intellectual tradition 
as hero of the individual conscience. If 
Plato's presentation of obedience toils 
dictates as the fulfilment of a divine 
mission is to be related to popular 
theological belief, the relation is surely 
an unsettling one, which does not for a ' 
moment conceal or palliate Socrates's 
fiercely rational independence of mind 
and action - even it it makes it more 
mysterious. 


Malcolm Schofield 

Dr. Schofield is a fellow of St John's 
College , Cambridge. 


Essays on Equality, Law and Educa- 
tion is the title of Volume 21 in the 
Collected Works of John Stuart MIU. 
This volume, published bv Routledne 


Stefan Gollini, The essays include "On 
Marriage" (1832-3), !*The . Negro 
Gu^tipn" (1,850) aad 'Ths Sub ugq-, 
tfoq of omen” ( 186 $): ‘ : J •' 
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Into the 
flame 


Pikoulis has used in the biography, 
which includes unpublished corres- 
pondence and journals, it would dear- 
ly he appropriate Tor n new compre- 


AIud Lewis: a life 
by John Pikoulis 
Poetry Wales Press, £12.95 
ISBN 0907476260 

In April 1943 Arthur Koestler pub- 
lished an essay in Horizon on Richard 
Hillary, the atrociously burned RAF 
pilot who had returned to active ser- 
vice and had just been killed. “When 
all isms become meaningless,’' Koest- 
ler wrote, "then indeed a man's long- 
ing for the Holy Grail may become so 
strong that he flies like a moth into the 
flame, and having burned his wings, 
crawls back into it again”. When Aiun 
Lewis, serving in India with the Sixth 
South Wales Borderers as an Jntelli- 

f ence Officer, read Koestler's words in 
eplomber, ho wept, so closely did 
they touch his own concerns. Six 
months later, in March 1944, Lewis 
died, by accident, while preparing to 
go out oo patrol against the Japanese. 

Lewis's death followed by that of 
Keith Douglas at Normandy just after 
D-Day, was a loss to British literature 
of the sort which invites tedious spe- 
culation. Inestimable? Tragic? Both 
poets possessed more exciting capaci- 
ties lo use language, and greater 
energies to explore experience 
through metaphor, than their surviv- ] 
ing near-contemporary, Roy Fuller: 
had they lived through the war and 
found the postwar world as filled with 1 
invitations lo well-mannered verse, as a 
Fuller has, there would have been little 
interest in a biography of either. As it 
is, Desmond Graham f s Keith Douglas 
and John Pikoulis's life of Lewis 
deepen and transform our image of 
both poets. The changes In our under- I 
standing of Lewis are dramatic in the ( 
extreme, and much credit is due to a 
Pikoulis's fascinating research. t 

A selection of Lewis’s letters from H 

India appeared after the war in a c 
limited edition. There was a past- c 
lrambus collection r 6E ti66hu,' utsfetti- ' ' t 
bted by Lewis (Hal Hal Among the i 
Trumpets , 1945), and an impressive 1 
collection of short stories (In the Green ' 
Tree, 1948). Ian Hamilton edited a 
selection ot Lewis's writings In 1966, l 


ly be appropriate for n new compre- 
hensive edition of Lewis tn be pre- 
pared. A minor complaint about the 
biography is that it includes no suitable 
photograph of Lewis's widow Gwcno 
(her face is blurred in the one photo- 
graph of her included); and the foot- 
notes are unnecessarily hard to relate 
to the text. But it is a true critical 
biography. Pikoulis's interpretation of 
Lewis's development of a writer is as 
insightful as the biographical narra- 
tive. It is unusual for a critic and 
biographer lo be so harmoniously 
joined. 

The most important insights which 
this book adds to the understanding of 
Lewis come out of the poet's relations 
with three women: Gwladys, his 
mother; Oweno, a class-mate at the 
University College, Aberystwyth 
whom Lewis married; and Freda Ayk- 
royd, a married woman with whom 
Lewis fell In love while in India. Tliis 
last relationship complicates the story, 
and his letters to Freda makes the 

C ublisfaed correspondence between 
ewis and his mother, and that with his 
wife, in 1943-44, much more fascinat- 


ing; it also prevents readers from 
overemphasizing Lewis’s unhappiness 
and isolation in the army. Lewis's 
father was u teacher, “too stolid" for 
his lively, ambitious wife. Alun was 
profoundly shaped by his mother's 
artistic yearnings (she sent Iter poems 
to him while he was in the army); it was 
her decision to send him to grammar 
school, which Pikoulis argues cut him 
irrevocably off from WcTshncss, and 
his mother decided that he should 
study history at university, not litera- 
ture, to prevent the dulling of his 
literary promise. Lewis seems never to 
have escaped, emotionally, from his 
mother. His wife, who Pikoulis has 
difficulty bringing to life, seems to 
have been unable to commit herself 
fully to Lewis. Reading between the 
lines of Pikoulis's biography, it would 


early part of the war as a “convinced, 
proselytizing socialist". When he ar- 
rived in India, the starkness of the 
landscape and the poverty of the 
people stripped away the veneer of 
numanitarianism and politics. In “The 
Jungle" he wrote: 

But we who dream beside this 


Prefer the instinctive rightness of 


S le pool 
tncss of 
the poised 


Women 
and Joyce 

Joyce and Feminism 
by Bonnie Klme Scott 
Harvester, £25.00 
ISBN 07 108 0686 8 


•election ot Lewis's writings In 1966, 
and a small Selected Poems appeared 
In 1981 . Poetry Wales Press Issued a 
Miscellany of Lewis's uncollected writ- 
ings two years ago, edited by John 
Pikoulis. Given the profusion of new 
and Important materials which 


In her last chapter, Bonnie Kime Scott 
shows some uneasiness about her title: 
There is a risk of lost audience in the 
use of ” feminism" in the title of this 
book. It is a chance taken in the 
hope of revising attitudes towards 
feminism. 

I don't believe there was much “risk" 
(the word “feminism'’ is likely to 
attract as many readers as it repels, 
both for rather trivial reasons) and the 
"hope" expressed is hardly the concern 
of a book on Joyce. The prime purpose 
of a title is to indicate contents, and . 
tfttf btie stiggestf ah approach both > * 
more consistent and more limited than 
is. In fact, offered: Joyce and Women 
would have been nearer to the mark. 

The mainly biographical chapters 
(“Early Encounters with Feminism", 
“The Female Family of Joyce" and 


(“Early Encounters with Feminism", 
“The Female Family of Joyce" and 
“New Free Women in the Company of 
Joyce") . are well-informed, concise 
and judicious. They properly empha- • 
size aspects of Joyce’s life which, 
although not neglected by other wri- 


LORD DENNING 

TANDMARKS INTHE LAW 

| Even in retirement a controversial figure, Lord 
Denning looks at some of the historic cases . 
which have helped shape 
our legal system and 
comments on their 1 • 
relevance to such 
contemporary issues 
as the Libyan Embassy 
; siege, the miners’ stkrU 
and the GCHQ affair 

Hardcover 
£12.50 net 
: Soft cover 
£7.50 net 


appear that Lewis never had much of a 
sexual relationship with his wife, or 
with anyone else. 

He was variously described by ac- 
quaintances as gentle, quiet, non- 
communicating, soft-voiced, ab- 
stracted, dopey, daft. “It is my charac- 
ter to have no character," Lewis once 
complained. Struggling to find an 
identity, he became a socialist. John 
Lehmann remembered Lewis in the 


ters, benefit from Mr Scott’s dose and 
coherent inspection. The critical chap- 
ters, on the other hand, vary consider- 
ably in kind and quality. The purpose 
of the first, “Emma" is to argue that, in 
Stephen Hero, there are “ironies about 
Stephen's pursuit of Emma that were 
intended by Joyce but largely missed 
by scholars attentive to otner things". 
Ms Scott seems too anxious to leap to 
the defence of Joyce's only “central, 
sustained, individualized portrait of a 
modern, urban, intelligent young 
woman who is permitted to some 
extent to speak her mind and direct her 
affairs”, is the portrait really “sus- 
tained" or “individualized”? Apart 
from a few scraps of dialogue, we are 
dependent on Stephen for what we 
know of Emma, and, although Joyce 
no doubt presents the young man with 
irony, this is not enough to transform 
the “real 1 ' Emma into a character 
“more likable than Stephen". I doubt 
whether Joyce was very Interested in 
likabillty , or concerned to attribute the 
quality Co either person. Perhaps, 
having .done her. research into the 
Sheehy family, and feeling that Joyce. 
In presenting Emma Qery, seemed 
unfair to the earnest and Intelligent 
young women on whom he basedthe 
character, Ms Scott hoped to explain 
away the injustice by supposing that he 
meant to expose Stephen's imperd* 
pence rather than Emma's convention- 
al limitations. 

The chapter on , "Molly” is 
altogether more penetrating ana soph- 
isticated; it avoids the ubuaI simplifica- 
tions, recognizes the complications 
and contradictions in Joyce’s attitude 
towards women, and refuses to reduce 
Mollv either to s sexually exdted 
Dublin housewife or an archetypal 
figure. Many critics, ready enough to 
accept Stephen as both an individual 


Pied kingfisher deep darting for a 

fish 

To all the banal rectitude of states. 

Writing alone seemed to allow him a 
glimpse of wholeness and repose. 
After the war he planned a wntcrly 
career in the distant land of peace, 
hoping to deal with "the law, the 
police, the insurance, the hospitals,, 
the employment exchanges, the 
slums”. But as he pointed out in one of 
his last letters to his parents, he knew 
more Urdu than Welsh. 


Eric Homberger 

Eric Homberger is lecturer in the school 
of English and American studies at the 
university of East Anglia. 


account of her is balanced, properly 
complex, and, at times, illuminating. 

lssy Is a different matter: she is not a 
character in the way that Emma and 
Molly are. What is said about her is 
sensitive and plausible within limits, 
but I don’t see how the figure can be 
examined except as part of a total 
analysis of Finnegans Wake. Certainly, 
in a book concerned with Joyce's 
presentation of women, she CBnnot be 
separated from the older figure of 
Anna Livia, who gets only passing 
mention. Perhaps this is a matter to 
which Ms Scott will return in a later 
book. 

It is only here and there that I detect 
a feminist finger in the critical scales. 
For example, in discussing the rela- 
tionship between sex and money In 
Dubliners, Ms Scott refers to "Araby", 
“Two Gallants” and “Counterparts”, 
with no mention of “The Boarding 
House", and, when later the awful, 
exploiting and ' hypocritical Mrs 
Mooney of that story Is mentioned , she 
is said to have “comic heroic propor- 
• tions that override any tragic implica- 
tions to be found in her manipulations 
of Bob Doran”. Occasionally ideology 
intrudes, as in the sentence about 
brothels in Victorian Dublin - 
Brothels flourished, . , . furnishing- 
outlets for men who could not satisfy 


themselves with angels and income 
for single, ineligible women, who 
needed an independent woge for 


accept Stephen as both an individual 
and a representative artist-figure, have 
failed to make a comparably flexible 



response to Molly. It Is not easy to say 
anything new about a character so 
frequently discussed, but Ms Scott’s 

Dramatic 

qualities 




Although Lorca is unqueslionabl 
best-kuqWn Spanish drama list 
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Alun Lewis 


survival. 

This betrays a double-standard of a 
naively sentimental kind. 

In general, however, Ms Scott is 
persuosive and reasonable in her 
attempt to demonstrate what feminist 
criticism has to offer, and her book is a 
useful, specialized view of Joyce’s 
career and work. 

C. H. Peake 

C. H. Peake Is professor of English at 
Queen Mary College, London. 


Professor Anderson’s examination 
of Lorca’s life in relation to his writing 
rightly emphasizes two important and 
highly formative childhood influences: 
his contact with nature and popular 
tradition. In contrast, the significance 


rarely followed up in any real detail. 
The penultimate scene or Blood Wed- 
ding, for example, affords the critic s 
wonderful opportunity to show how 
Lorca was strongly influenced by both 
symbolism and surrealism. Similarly, 
the remarkable As Soon As Five Years 
Go By -a clumsy translation ~ and 7fc 
Public, both written at the height of 
the surrealist movement, cry out to be 
examined in that context. Professor 
Anderson's failure to do so points 
either to his limitations or to the 
constraints of the series and is a major 
weakness in Bn otherwise well-written 
book. 

Lorca's Romancero Gltano (Gypsy 
Ballads), published in 1928, continues 
to be his most appealing volume of 
poetry, combining the popular tradi- 
tion of the old Spanish ballad with the 
more learned tradition of Gdngora and 
bis followers. In terms of form, the 
Spanish ballad, ancient and modem, is 
distinguished by a line of eight syll- 
ables with assonance in alternate lines 
instead of full rhyme, both characteris- 
tics which contribute greatly to the 

E ace, immediacy and directness of this 
ind of poetry. 

Professor Carl W. Cobb’s "transli- 
terations”, rather than translations, of 
the Gypsy Ballads stem from his 
conviction that it is wrong to assume 
“the inviolable sanctity and unique- 
ness of his [Lorca’s] texts to the point 
that the translator can only translate 
literally”. Consequently, Cobb emu 
to recreate the Spanish ballads in the 
traditional form of the Scottish and 
English ballads - replacing assonance 
with full rhyme and a regular eight 
syllable line with one of eight syllable* 
followed by one of six. 

The effect of the attempted trans- 
position, given the presence of/hyme, 
is that Loren's relatively straightfor- 
ward syntax is often inverted. new- 
m lento de Antoilito el Cambono (Jm 
Arrest of Tony el Camborio) ptwkW 
cue example among many when A m 
mltad del camlnof corid limones noon- 
das " becomes “Halfway to the town 
some lemons round/ He picked ns 
along he strolled". Rhyme is thus an 
inevitable constraint. In addition, 
Cobb’s “transliterations" are often too 
wordy and Lorca’s simple but sinking 
effect is lost. So, Antoilito s olive 
complexion, “ Moreno de verde tuna , 
is renderea “Dark one inclined to 
moon sign". There are also some 
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gttepeare in Performance: 

Ah Wdl that Ends Well 
hJ.LStyan 

Muchestei University Press, £9.50 
ISBN 07190 0959 6 

lie purpose of the series in which 
4 at books appear is to complement 
Ik experience of reading a 
Shakespeare play with the equally 
bdbpeiisable experience of pertorm- 
uxt And not only theatrical perform- 
mfc cinema and television with their 
Afferent modes of visual presentation 
ud audience participation arc also 
iriiided in the survey, 
la each of the “Text and Perfor- 
ate" volumes, the first half discusses 
ikaiture, mood and principal themes 
of the play, as expressed m its lan- 
pqe, action and imagery, the second 
| wonder* its dramatic qualities as illus- 
trate! by a select number of produc- 
tion of recent years. It might be 
fought that the latter approach could 
present difficulties, since the details of 
pntblar productions might be in- 
gfidcntly familiar to the majority of 


readers. In practice, it works effective- 
ly, since attention is concentrated less 
on visual effects than on characteriza- 
tion. Characters arc analysed not in 
the Bradlcian manner, as literary por- 
traits, but in terms of the different 
interpretations of them created by 
famous performers and directors. 

Hamlet presents the most formid- 
able challenge as regards compressing 
the necessary information into a li- 
mited compass, so that the textual half 
of the book is bound to be selective. 
Peter Davison handles this problem 
judiciously. He calls attention to the 
attempt of youth to grapple with 
mortality as one of the crucial themes 
of the play, and rightly calls attention 
to the comic element as an especially 
prominent ingredient in Shakespeare’s 
handling of tragedy at this stage in his 
career. In discussing the perennial 
problem of cutting the text to a 
manageable dramatic shape he hardly 
makes it sufficiently clear that - even 
allowing for the speed of Elizabethan 
performance - Shakespeare wrote - 
more lineB for this play than his own 
theatre could have accommodated: he 
is on firmer ground when he remarks in 
this context that all productions of 
Hamlet are adaptations. The perform- 
ance section covers more ground than 
any of the companion volumes, rang- 
ing from David Garrick's, through 
Richard Burton's, Olivier’s film, and 
the Marowitz “collage Hamlet the 
last-named, if not praised, is sym- 
pathetically described. 

In his analysis of Antony and 
Cleopatra Michael Scott considers that 
the tragedy is to be found within the 
natural conflict of the deities Mars and 
Venus, but this interpretation scarely 
gives enough weight to the other 
warring elements in Antony's complex 
character. And a comparison of the 
Mars/Venus conflict with that set forth 
by Chaucer in The Knight's Tale seems 
more distracting than illuminating. 
This section of the book is strongest m 
its account of Cleopatra’s character 
and in its commentary on the final 
scene. The performance section offers 
an excellent dramatic appreciation of 
five major interpretations, the all- 
round palm being awarded to Richard 
Johnson/Janet Suzman. 

The author of the Henry IV volume 
gives most of his attention to the 




A famous Hamlet, from Melvyn Bragg’s Laurence Olivier (Hutch 
bison, £12.50). 


historical and political aspect of the 
plays. He points out that while 
Shakespeare necessarily drew his 
material from pro-Tudor historians, he 
subtly interweaves his own comment 
on the manufacture of history by 
allowing his characters to dispute the 
facts at every turn - each man becom- 
ing his own bistorian. The character of 
Falstaff is not examined individually - 
except in its familiar derivation from 
the Vice of the medieval drama - but 
rather in relation to Hal and Henry IV, 
and as an alternative father figure to 
the Prince. This approach nas its 


J ustifications, since literary studies of 
talstaff abound, and the balance is 
redressed in the second half of the 
book. This contrasts four recent per- 
formances - and surveys very thor- 
oughly the diverse qualities of the 
character as conceived by its interpre- 
ters. Two minor shortcomings may be 
noted in this generally very informa- 
tive book: the reading list is short 
(omitting Maurice Morgann's famous 
essay) and the textual section does not 
touch upon Shakespeare’s extended 
use of prose, especially for comedy, in 
these plays. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream is the 
.best balanced of these four volumes. 
Roger Warren argues against the re- 
cent critical trend which Interprets the 
play as presenting abstract issues, such 
as the conflict between illusion and 
reality, and prefen. instead to focus 
attention on the four worlds of the play 
- the court, the fairies, the lovers and 
the mechanicals - and the dramatic 
techniques by which Shakespeare 
brings them together. He also closely 
examines the play's language and its 
deliberate contrasts of style, and the 
ways in which these are employed to 
create and illuminate character. The 
performance section not only ex- 
pounds the aims of the various produc- 
tions cited, but examines their aesthe- 
tic effect with a greater critical rigour 
than that shown in the other volumes: it 
concludes that Peter Brook's 1970 
Royal Shakespeare Company produc- 
tion, for all its arresting quality, disre- 
gards the structure of the play, and cuts 
across Shakespeare's explicit intention 
in the writing of certain scenes. 

The new “Shakespeare in Perform- 
ance" series follows a different 
scheme. It aims at a reading of the 


plays which is open to the discoveries 
made by theatrical interpretation. The 
first half of this volume is entitled 
“Issues of Performance", and discus- 
ses the play's theatrical history, its 
most prominent dramatic qualities, 
and the nature of (he principal charac- 
ters. The second provides a sccne-by- 
sccne running commentary with fre- 
quent reference to detailed effects or 
business in past productions. All's Well 
is a particularly apt choice, since its 
appreciation has depended almost en- 
tirely upon the productions of the past 
thirty years. Modern taste has been 
undeterred by the play's unusual lack 
of memorable poetry, and has posi- 
tively welcomed its anti-hero, its 
heroine who is willing to use any 
weapon to redress the imbalances of 
sex and class, and its wealth of re- 
barbative ideas and situations: so 
much so that a critic in 1968 found it 
“much the most enjoyable of 
Shakespeare's comedies''. By com- 
parison with the “ Text and Perform- 
ance" series this one provides neither a 
literary appreciation nor a panoramic 
view of (he play, but rather surveys it in 
close-up and offers a minute and 
continuous account of the stage effect 
of each scene. 

Neither of these series could have 
been conceived or executed earlier 
that the mid 1 950s. Only since then has 
a sufficiently stable and versatile 
national repertory existed so as to 
ensure the regular presentation of all 
the pfeys in the canon with a high 
degree of professional skill. InevitalHy 
the productions are limited, with rare 
exceptions, to the work of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company and the associ- 
ated BBC television productions. But 
given the present wealth of the British 
stage In performing and directorial 
talent, there is little danger of uni- 
formity or repetition. An appreciation 
equally balanced between reading and 
theatre-going, such as these series aim 
to achieve, is something which 
Shakespeare himself could scarcely 
have dreamed of, but would surely 
approve. 

Ian Scott-Kilvert 

Ian Scott-Kilvert was formerly litera- 
ture director of the British Council. 
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ought 

Nol In our Genes: biology, Ideology 
and human nalure 
by Steven Hose, Leon J. Ramin 
and R.C. Le won tin 
Penguin, 0.95 
ISHNO 14022605 2 

Although the academic debates over 
heredita nanism have declined in re- 
cent years, its conservative political 
impact remains. As committed social- 
ists and veterans of (he 1970s cam- 
paigns against 10 testing and 
suciobiolosy, flic authors have joined 
forces to launch a formidable attack 
upon the notion that social inequality 
is based "in our genes”. The result is 
not a monograph but a readable and 
witty critique for the educated lay- 
person, devoting separate chapters to 1 
}Q, patriarchy, "maladjustment”, 
mental illness, and suciobiolosy. 
Although specialists will probably be 
disappointed that so little data is 

K resented in full, this is inevitable in a 
jot of such scope- all sources are at 
least referenced. H 

How is biological determinism to be jl 
contested? Occasionally it can be i 
readily dismissed as “bad science” 
where, for example, logic is obviously 
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Status 
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JnvItBtion to Engineering 
by Eric LalthwaKe 
Blackwell, £ 14.5(1 and £4.95 
ISBN 085520661 6 and 6624 
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V W™ 6 thc applied science of British 

iifc in * ,4, ■ eighteenth-century engineers was 
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faulty or data have been invented (as in 
Cyril Burt's twin studies of IQ). 
Although they would clearly prefer to 
write off nil niologism as unscientific 
(as one of them did in the 1970s), the 
authors are forced to proceed 
cautiously. For one thing biologistic 
arguments are not usually so poorly 
constructed and, indeed, have been 
advanced by the "best scientists” in 
relevant fields. Furthermore, thc au- 
thors are well aware of the severe 
difficulties entailed in trying to judge 
concrete pieces of reasoning against 
ideal models of proper scientific logic: 
even “good science” often does not 
measure up. ■ And . as Marxists ..they . 
accept that thc questions which scien- 
tists ask and the types of explanation 
deemed ndcqunte ‘‘are all historically 
relative”. On what grounds, then, can 
they, regard blologisin as wanting? 
.Their solution is to show that biologis- 
tic theories do not even satisfy the 
cations of argument in their own 
disciplines. Such sloppiness Is scarcely 
perceived, they conclude, because 
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points out that high heritability for a 
trait in a population does nol mean 
that the trait is unchangeable, it then 
concludes quite fadlely that IQ can be 
increased “as much as social organisa- 
tion will allow". Furthermore, impor- 
tant evidence for the hereditarian 


to endorse hereditarian theories of 
intelligence without compromising 
their politics. But they seem loathe to 
use this kind of argument themselves. 
In their discussion of race and sex 
differences, for example, they never 
actually point out that thc distributions 


. ; ;7.:~ _ ■ ai-iuaiijrpuiiuuui marine aistriDutions 

Inter prot,atlph of race differences U not .> ;of. American: blacks' and whites' IQs 
J I V A rba ii Vei u* K 0n ' verbal ( or males’ and females' spatial percep- 
|9 ^° f A, r ? ei ? Can b,acks> ? ver ®B e *ual ability) overlap, such that even if 


most practitioners take for granted the 
political message commonly derived 
from their work. 


IQ scores of blacks versus other dis- 
advantaged American minorities). 
Similarly, the chapter on schizophre- 
nia fails to consider whether indi- 
viduals might differ genetically in the 
extent to which thoy become mentally 
111 in response to particular kinds of 
social stress. 

The same tendency Is visible In thc 
authors treatment of the Mrmoht 


tual ability) overlap, such that even if 
these differences were entirely genetic, 
discrimination by race or sex would 
still be wholly unjustifiable. Why not 
exploit such discrepancies between is 
and ought? Perhaps the authors arc 



If biological determinism is wrong, me 
- how should human* behaviour be ex- en( 
plained? Although most of this book cat 
concentrates, on the fallacies of biota- she 

gical determinism, the authors make it aw 

very clear that they regard “cultural Un 
• determinin' 1 (that Is, extreme en- So" 
. . virement all st) explanations as equally _. 
inadequate. This position is spelledout ■ 
most fully in the final chapter, in which T 

they advocate a “dialectical" approach I 
to. human behaviour Which must, 
among other things, transcend the 
reductionist incompleteness of both 
• oioiogical and cultural determinisms, fl 
This rejection of the latter, 1 believe, 
represents a genuine advance in the nZ 
sophistication of antl-biologislic argu- Jr 
ments. In the heat of debate idurlng the l y 

* J? 70 * "rtf erab n °r sections of 

the new left (as theaulhors note) dared ■ ^1 
to concede any credibility at all to 
V/’. btalqgical constraints ori behaviour, sir 
■ . The, unfortunate consequence was 1 id ■ reh 
?W b ^l9Bical‘. and soiW- ;S|£ 
■i i ^tlw.frorn dne atiothtt; Now that .dui 
or • cpnfrdntationi has ' - oiu 
«?®ew h ati refsoncilWlldh is' " ait 

f." hkely. A dialechcal Approach to . Ba 
. behaviour might encourage biologists (th 
, ; .and soda! scientists to sit down ' AIi 
. together, and. try to develop coin- atac 
(radicr than cornpeting) HJi 
bodies of theory. Because ills based. on W, 


authors treatment of (he is/ought 
issue. They certainly recognize that the 
mere existence of biological differ- 
ences between individuals or groups 
cannot logically determine how socioty 
should be organized. And they a re well 

HWflPP that ennir ilinl-r I. 


snomq oc organized. And theyarc well 
aware that socialists In Britain, the 
United States, Germany and the 
Soviet Union felt able during the 1920s 

Lovell 

observed 

Bernard Lovell: a biography 
by Dudley Saward 
Robert Hale, £12.95 
fSBN 07090 1745 6 

s if Bernard LioVell 1 $ a man of ' quite 


behaviour for fear of aiding and abet- 
ting the new right. While in principle 
they roundly condemn cultural deter- 
minism, in practice they continue to 
rely upon it. 

Jonathan Harwoo d 

Jonathan Harwood is lecturer in the 
department of science and technology 
policy at the University of Manchester. 


These personal qualities were re- 
prove vital for his second major ven- 
ture, when he returned to Mflrr.hp.Bipp 


hire, when he returned to Manchester 
University after the war. Using some 
war-time radar equipment to receive 
radio waves reflected from the upper 
atmosphere, he soon found that he was 
detecting the arrival of meteors from 
outer space. Encouraged by his subse- 
quent contact with astronomers, he 
became interested in using radio waves 
to explore outer space, - deciding, 
characteristically, to enter the new 
9? ram astronomy by building s 


were to 1 that the money was finally made 

jorven- abailable. 3 

i Chester With its enormous aerial, Jodrell 

ig some Bank became a symbol of British 

receive excellence in imaginative engineering, 

e upper The era of "space science” was upon 

the was us. Lovell later turned his attention to 

irs trom exa mini ng the radio waves emitted by 

ssubse- astronomical objects, replacing the 

lers, he comparatively simple equipment he 

' hadl f 1 |j all y been usings and joining the 
eciding, select band of research centres that 

ah ^ ^ cod aiid collaborator, it is 

Id. And . Inclined to present the story as seen bv 

present Lovell himself. Consequently, h doS 


together, and. try to develop roSE -- ne M»r he, norSncoSlfed ^ a U rh£l?I, a & U ^ eir tafluen “ on 

plementaiy (rather than competing) His hW previously encountered Saward's ^ war was 

bodies of theory. Because it is based on' ■ therefore, a detailed . detailed account ■ Shows thai ml! ^nied out at the Telecommunications 
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a dialectical perspective enjoys primt? edneernad ifrithWh . continued to escalate and the comnle- . Lovell) were enconr- 
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and excitement of cneineprin*^^ 
demands of the indKa^^ 1 
scientific and mathematical^ s H.p! 
conceptual abilities, a pcr«nt.K 
what people will buy and an a® 01 
transform that into an 3 *° 
Though a specialist in one 
discipline, he or she must & 

ledgeablc about SthcTand aK 

psychology, marketing and fin® 
There is no point n making a p£ 
unless i sells. Engineering FstheS 

mg complexity and multiplied 
manufactured artefacts. Today '? £ 

omenr mini ka ...i j. a v 0 - 


| eighteenth-century engineers was 
turned into a profession bv ninctcenth- 
' century Europeans and Americans 
(and twentieth-century Japanese), thc 
British bumbled along with the gifted 
amateur at one end of the profession 
and an association with the traditions 
of craft apprenticeship, at the other. 

Engineering in Britain never 
achieved, therefore, thc status of the 
jawyer or the doctor or the accountant 
in the way in which it did among our 
major competitors, who seized on 
engineering as a way of life and whose 
values contributed to the creation of 
wealth, from which in turn other 
values so highly prized in older 
societies are themselves derived. 
Without status in our society for the 
engineer, engineering and the art of 
making things are disowned in Britain 
or at best go unrecognized. And yet as 

£ il runs out in the next century, it will 
e manufacturing industry that will 
have (yet again) to fill the economic 
gap that is left. 

Treating engineering as a remote, or 
foreign, body of knowledge, however, 
means that products are developed 
elsewhere. Radios and televisions nail 
in large measure from the Far East. 
The pocket calculator that presents so 
little mystery to the housewife and 
shopkeeper alike, originates in Japan. 
The binoculars, the typewriter, the 
camera and projector, the video recor- 
der, its camera and the cassettes it uses 
are all imported. 

Although engineers who arc trained 
today are, in effect, thc seedcorn of 
tomorrow's wealth, Britain's educa- 
tion system produces fewer engineers 
per head of the population than any 
other major industrialized nation. The 
task before us is therefore ail thc 
greater. It is to encourage as many 
young people as possible to enter 
engineering and to lake up responsible 
posts in manufacturing industry. This 
m itself is not enough. It is not enough 
to assure a reasonable supply of tech- 
nologists and engineers, physicists and 
chemists, scientists and mathemati- 
cians. U Is necessary for thc population 
as a whole to have an appreciation of 
what is constituted by their arts. Any 
book which encourages people to do 
this must be written in such a way that 
is both appealing and effective in its 
mission. 

Two things, at least, must come 
through clearly. First, the challenge 


will imparl the necessary breadth of 
experience and learning. In addition 


traordmary speed with which it can be 
communicated. The deployment of 
that knowledge and of those means of 
communication are essential tools of 
the engineers' craft -the engineerwho 
is deprived of the use of them, or does 
not trouble to access them, is. in 
relative terms, confined to the eternal 
re-invention of the wheel. 

Second , the excitement of engineer- 
ing must be conveyed in such a way as 
to stimulate the teenager. It cannot be 
wordy; it has to combine the precision 
of the engineer with the precision ol 
the artist. Eric Laithwaite’s book is 
artistic but not precise. It is long and 
rambling, hardly an encouragement 
for the busy teenager distracted by 
large qmantities of work for examina- 
tions and by a multitude of other 
interests. Thus, it is a welcome invita- 
tion but not one which the teenager 
will necessarily accept in this fora. 

The book does compensate, how- 
ever, for this shortcoming with its 
almost encyclopaedic appeal toa wider 
audience and to the more mature 
student in related disciplines- perhaps 
one of the branches of science. Laitn- 
waite dearly distils the essential differ- 
ence between an engineer and a sdein 
tist and between the doer and the 
philosopher. His examples of en- 
gineering “shorthand", especially k 
calculations, bring a touch of nostalgia 
to the true engineer and will provide 
insight to others of the way engineen 
think. Altogether a most satisfying 
book - nt least, for thc converted. 

Kenneth Corfield 

Sir Kenneth Corfield is Chairman of 
Standard Telephones and Cables PLC 
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qnd where Senfor RAF officers came 
y l . 0 . discus^ their ideas. 
However, although the design of the 
disused in the look and 
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bates In Science Education: a biblios- 
raphic survey by K. M. Lillis andR.W. 
West has been published by the As» 
ciaiiori for Science Education at £12. 95. 

i he Assodation for Educational and 
Training Technology's Intematkm 
Yearbook of Educational and Instruc- 
tional Technology 1984/85 has boa 
edited by C. W. Osborne and p^ 
lished by Kogan Page atjgOjO-^ 

ever, Saward does not mention any of 
the many successful experiments car- 
ried out by other British scieoWB 
using apparatus installed in roam 
and satellites. Indeed, the list oHS 
names in the appendix includes neither 
Sir Harrie Massey nor Sir Roteh 
Boyd. To Saward, and presumany 
also to Lovell, “space research" nreaM 
only the making and launching « 
artificial satellites. u lfc _ 

As for radio astronomy Itself, 
book does not attempt to comp^r 
results obtained at Jodrell Batts w®. 
those obtained elsewhere. For exa®j 
pie, at Cambridge Sir Martin Ryiebw 
Been using a few small antennae to 
produce the same effect as a 
antenna much larger than we one ■ 
Jodrell Bank. Although Saward [men- 
tions that, on one occasion. Low 
agreed that a new version of Ky»». 
antenna should bqve precedence o'F 
a new version of Ms own, be 
attempt to compare the sciennnc 
suits obtained by the two methods- 
Saward has clearly intended ^ 
book to be a portrait of a remarsa 
man and of his character, rather to^, 
an account of his scientific aebiev* . 
ments. In this objective, he has ■ 

ceeded admirably. 

L A. Rafcliffe : ; 

Jj A.RaicUffe wasattheCa^^ 
Laboratory - Cambridge, ^f ore J^% 1 
after the war. He speni the 
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Chemical 

expertise 

gdencc versus Practice: 

j^nbtry in Victorian Britain 

jaRobertfludand 

CmylynnK. Roberts 

Winchester University Press, £25.00 

[SBN07190 10705 

fbere was once an ase of faith in which 
it was possible to hold thc comfortable 


c6c principle was perceived in all its 
purity and then followed thc weulth- 
crciiiTg, life-changing application. 
Seth a relief inspired tlie founders of 
ike Royal Society (1662), the Society 
forthe Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce (1745) and the 
Royal Institution f 1799). In the 1950s 
16. Bernal ana others began to 
trivince the opposing view that econo- 
mic need was tne driving force behind 
scientific inquiry. They saw thc mathe- 
matical and astronomical speculations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies as consequences of thc demands 
of navigators; thc navigators in turn 
were dnven by the promise of wealth 
through the Import of spices, dyes and 
mrdicmals horn the other side of thc 
world. 

Id recent decades historians of scien- 
ce have argued these and related 
questions: whether science owes mure 
to technology than technology owes to 
science, whether science nndtechnolo- 
U grow together in symbiosis, or 
whether they arc competitors for a 
finite body of material and intellectual 
resource. Bud and Roberts have de- 
clared their stance by their choice of a 
preposition denoting parties in apposi- 
tion. Not Science and Practice but 
Jrfrace versus Practice. 

For their model, the authors have 
wreied one of the most practical of 
wcnces in one of the most pragmatic 
^nations: the development of British 
jwmstry in the nineteenth century, 
raders should not, however, tnkc 
^ too literally, as there is nothing 
m >\ the development of apparatus or 
Kdmiqiws, nothing about the discov- 
a X*!f pw dements or compounds, 
i r . e a b°ut thc evolution of chc- 
Jdcal Iheory. What is examined, in 
|niiy amazing detail, is thc changing 
rapeof the British chemical commun- 
uT ■" e iiwUlulions which sustain it. 
ire book compares early 
^fiteenth-century London (where 
wtertfllnment value of chemistry 
-!f i P 0 ,!? opportunities for Icctur- 
Scotinnd and thc north of 
“pna. The Introduction of gas iight- 
Twought its own environmental 
pwtems, and encouraged the grow- 
“iciaa of consultants in most large 
The drafting and examining of 
Ptats “bo called For chemical exper- 


, - saw l be founding of 

both the Chemical Sodety and the 
Pharmaceutical Society, the latter 
concerned itself with the training and 
employment of pharmadsts, as well as 
the development of pharmaceutical 
knowledge, whereas the former con- 
fined its attention to fostering the 
science of chemistry, especially 
through the publication of research 
papers. Here, readers will find some 
highly interesting observations on the 
ways in which published papers multi- 
plied. 

Thc Royal College of Chemistry was 
set up in 1845 to cater for the needs of 
those with a vocational interest in 
chemistry, including medical students, 
manufacturers and landed families 


The college operated a very flexible 
syllabus and timetable, so that a stu- 
dent might attend at such times as 
fitted his other commitments. 


perhaps in brewing, calico-printing, or 
metallurgy. Hofmann, whose appoint- 
ment required exchanges between the 
Prince Consort and the Prussian gov- 
ernment, fostered the research role of 
the college , publishing in the Chemical 
Sodety’s Quarterly Journal. 

Surprisingly, the authors sec the 
founding of thefRoyalJ Institute of 
Chemistry in 1877 as the activity of 
“status-conscious academically trained 
professionals”. The pejorative lan- 
guage must not obscure the wide- 
spread concern to rescue analytical 
chemistry from the contumely in which 
it had come to be held. The acknow- 
ledged existence of “high" and “low" 
analysts, whose results respectively 
favoured the vendor and the purchaser 
of such bulk products us fertilizer and 
bleaching powder, could not be 
allowed to continue; nor could the 
public humiliation or chemical witnes- 
ses in murder trials. In these matters 
the Chemical Sodety, by thc terms of 
its charter, could take little part. 

Readers must be prepared for a 
good deal of pre-emptive locution. 
Ccrtnin bodies of chemists are de- 
scribed ns “the elite”, thc “academic 
elite”, “philosophical elite", “self- 
styled elite", "patriarchal elite” and 
“socjai elite". Science itself is hn "elite 
culture”, and the chemical section of 
the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science bestows “gla- 
mour and patronugc on its elite". In 
two chapters, at least, the writing is 
loose to the point of obscurity. 

These arc, however, minor ble- 
mishes in a book which explores new 
territory in a new way. ft is adequately 
indexed and extremely well 
documented with 580 references, 
muny or which embody copious notes. 
A most useful biographical nppendix 
points thc reader to printed sources 
concerning 123 key figures in 
nineteenth-century British chemistry. 

Alec Campbell 

Alec Campbell is chairman of the 
historical group of the Royal Society r pf 
Chemistry. 


Analysis Using Glass Electrodes 
by P. W. Linder, R. G. Torrlneton 
and D. R. Williams 
Open University Press, £20.00 
ISBN0335 1042 07 

It is now 75 years since the Danish 
chemist S. P. L. Sorensen introduced 
the idea of pH as a logarithmic index 
tor the hydrogen ion concentration in 
an aaueous solution. Nowadays, most 
people arc familiar with pH as some 
sort of measure of acidity on a scale 0 
to 14, acid to alkaline, with 7 repre- 
senting neutrality. 

Sorensen later modified his defini- 
tion of pH, when it was realized that 
electrochemical cells reponded not to 
ion concentration in solution but to a 
sort of corrected concentration, called 
ionic activity - a phenomenon that 
arises because strong long-range forces 
between ions in solution affect their 
corporate behaviour .Unfortunately , a 
single ionic activity is immeasurable, 
not least because we cannot obtain a 
beaker full of a solution containing 
ions of only one sign: it is necessary to 
balance charge to ensure clcctroneut- 
Tality. Therefore pH measurement is 


based on an accepted electrochemical 
cell procedure in which a solution of 
unknown pH is compared wiih pH 
reference standards, thc pH values for 
which have been assigned so that they 
are reasonably consistent with Snrcn- 
sen’s (notional) hydrogen ion activity 
definition. Although there is now 
broad agreement on this procedure, 
(known as the operational definition of 
pH), there has been much controversy 
during the past seven years, as this 
book relates, about thc metrological 
aspects of the procedure - that is, 
about exactly how many pH reference 
standards are needed to define a scale 


thc thin glass, but by way of hydrogen 
ion -exchange equilibria developed at 
its two surfaces. Glass electrodes - 
reference electrode pairs with output 
to a pH meter - which is essentially a 
voltmeter able to cope with the high 
electrical resistance of the membrane 
of the glass electrode - have long been 
used in analytical laboratories, and by 
industrial chemists for quality control 
purposes where the significance of thc 
pH value in terms of hydrogen ion 


of pH numbers. 

The glass electrode is used to mea- 
sure pH, so how does it analyse 
hydrogen ions in solution? Originating 
from the work of the great German 
chemist Fritz Haber, it consists of a 
thin membrane of special glass separ- 
ating two aqueous solutions. The elec- 
trical potential difference developed 
across thc membrane depends on the 
difference in hydrogen ion activity 
between the two solutions. By keeping 
one solution constant during measure- 
ments by placing it inside a bulb 
forming the membrane, the system 
(with reference electrodes to form a 
complete electrochemical cell) can be 
standardized to enable solutions of 
unknown hydrogen ion activity (pH) 
to be studied, it does not work, as 
many textbooks still claim, because 
hydrogen ions are transported through 
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blood from human skin. Illustrated in Lennart Nilsson’s Nature 
Magnified, a collection of over 120 extraordinary photographs 
published next week by Macdonald at £9.95. 


activity is of no consequence, out the 
reproducible nature of the measure- 
ment is of paramount importance. 

Chemists interested in the distribu- 
tion of an element in various ionic 
forms (or "species") in solution - its 
“spcciation"- have made considerable 
progress, so that it is now possible to 
undertake specialion studies even in 
naturally ocurring complex systems 
such as lake and sea water. One key to 
the form of an element, such as 
calcium or iron, is thc pH of the 
solution; by changing this by titration 
with acid or alkali, the concentration 
of the various species can be obtained 
from the hydrogen ion concentration. 

The authors, ukc many other chem- 
ists interested in spcciation studies, do 
not use a hydrogen ion activity 
approach to pH but alternatively stan- 
dardize their operational cell with 
standards of assigned hydrogen ion 
concentration. This is feasible if an 
inert salt such as sodium nitrate is 
added to the solution, so that thc ionic 
environment is constant and thc activ- 
ity effects (ionic interactions), which 
depend principally on the total number 
of ions in solution, can therefore 
reasonably be expected to be constant. 
This approach is very satisfactory for 
sea water, which is principally sodium 
chloride, but not for lake waters, thc 
overall ionic content of which is taw. 
Very precise measurements are re- 
quired because an uncertainty or i 
millivolt in a glass electrode measure- 
ment can lead to an uncertainty of 
about 4 per cent in concentration, a 
fact nowhere stated in this book. 
Computers have been used to convert 
thc results of pH titrations into specia- 
tion calculations, in order to aid under- 
standing of chemical and ecological 
situations; some of thc various pub- 
lished programs are given in the book. 

In Incir introduction, the authors 
make the somewhat questionable 
claim that "thc glass electrode [is] to 
solution chemistry what the silicon 
chip is to computers”. Indeed, it is now 
possible to manufacture hydrogen-ion 
sensitive silicon chips, which will be 
commercially available within the next 
few years and may eventually render 
the glass electrode obsolete, Ine same 
fate may well befall this short bonk 
(only 86 pages), as 1 do not consider 
that it will provide adequate explana- 
tion of the many problems of pH and 
hydrogen ion determination for the 
wide audience of glass electrode users 
at whom it is aimed. 

Arthur Covington 

Arthur Covington is reader in physical 
chemistry at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 
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In many areas, the book is well 
researched, giving several examples of 
existing videodiscs and existing ap- 
plications. Its credibility, however, is 
occasionally undermined: the section 
on graphics, sound, animation and 
presentation could have been written 
oy anyone who has ever watched 
television; lip-servioe is paid to evalua- 
tion, but there Is no budget for it in hn 
otherwise extremely detailed section 
on costing; and flow-charts and story- 
boards are suggested for design, but a 
proper Integration of computer and 
video needs more Imaginative design 
tools. ... 

As the book focuses on the technol- 
ogy rather than on the user, this has 
resulted in an unfortunate wmbina*; 
tion of both overselling and under- 
exploiting the medium, piere are 
some very overstated claims; ^ne 
same information is always presented 
in the same way; complete, correct, 
cogent"- the mediuni only guarantees 
that it is always the same; the other 
attributes are dependent, « to every 
medium, on the author. With an 
information retrieval system which Is 
both efficient and versatile, any single 
, entry could be found within " 

Kni the mafor that 


’""“we a retrieval ajoi&m 
fcr pictorial data in the same way m 
which existing database management 
TSs work ir numerical antTveibal 
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The worst offence, however, is im- 
plicitly to under-exploit the medium by 
giving too much attention to authoring 
languages, multiple-choice testing, 
non-interactive computer graphics, 
and automatically branching prog- 
rams, all of which seriously restrict the 
quality of interaction, There is no 
exploration of the new. forms of in- 
teraction that can be achieved with the 
medium; and there is nothing to ad- 
vance the pedagogical principles for 
interactive video. 

The book works best as a technical 
Introduction; it is uncomplicated, it 
explains the jargon, and it covers a 
wide field comprehensively. 

Video in Higher Education Is a 
collection of papers, unified by the 
word video but by little else. The 
editor has made no attempt to give any , 
form or structure to the book, nor to 
provide coherence in the form of 
consensus apwng the authors. For 
example. In one chapter, an. author 
criticizes as obsolete a technique that, 
in the succeeding chapter the editor 
promotes as useful. Although we ex- 
pect disagreement among “experts”, it 
is reasonable to expect, some sort of 
case to be made for each side when this 
occurs. ■ ■ 

Such carelessness about thc quality 
of thb content reveals itself throughout 
(be book. There , are somi very poor 
models for the use of video alongside 
some very good ones. Of the foipici'. 


interactive video as a mediuni that 

a ’ves access to “thousands of different 
alogues”. The point which is made is 
that it is important to add an “intelli- 
gent" computer program that can do 
something pedagogics I ly useful with 
these dialogues, and without which 
they should be on the much cheaper 
medium of audio-tape. 

Another chapter promotes tutored 
videotape instruction as an impressive- 
ly effective new technique, although its 
description (sending videotaped lec- 
tures to remote students who watch 
them with a tutor) suggests that com- 
munications technology Is being used 
simply (o make an inadequate teaching 
method accessible to more students. ' 
The claim -Is supported by some du- 
bious statistics, inadequately de- 
scribed, which (if they show anything) 
show that thc addition of a tutor makes 
an improvement, in students' under-, 
standing. This may be news to Stan- 
ford University, put a lot of other 
people know it already. 

Tne good models of video use are. 


impressive. The use of video in stimu- 
lated recall to gain insight into stu- 
dents' learning activities during lec- 
tures is an interesting study, and 
includes, appropriately, a critical 
analysis of the research method. An 
Investigation of students' use of 
videocassettes gives the users' experi- 
ence and describes a. wide range of 
reactions, good and . bad, to the 
mediuni. The use of video In project 
work, and the use of “trigger films 4, in 
experience-based learning are further 
useful examples. There is no tub- 
thumping here. These chapters give a 
balancedand thoughtful account of the 
reality of using video technology in 
education, ana that is .what the 
medium needs far more than the hard 
sell. 

Diana Laurillard 

Diana Laurillard is lecturer in the 
Institute of Education Technology at 
the Open University, 
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Divisions 
of Labour 

R.E. PAHL 

This new sociology of work discusses 
all forms of labour - paid and 
unpaid, by men and by women. With 
Us broad interdisciplinary approach 
and thorough empirical research it 
contributes to current debates on 
such matters as the formal economy 
and the future of work, and Us 
detailed findings will have a lasting 
significance. 

372 pages, hardback £25.00 
<0631 132732) 

paperback £B.S0 (Q ui 1 3274 o> 


The Body 
and Society 

BRYAN 8. TURNER 

The fact that people have bodies Is a 
rather obvious feature of human 
existence, but the complexity of this 
has often been Ignored in classical 
sociology. In recent years, however, 
the problem of the body In society 
and history has been highlighted. This 
book describes and debates the 
absence of a sociology of the body. 
Indicating a variety of approaches that 
could become a productive focus of 
sociological enquiry. 

280 pages, £ 1 6.00 (0 63 1 12623 6) 

The Girls in 
the Gang 

ANNE CAMPBELL 

America's ghettoes have always 
resounded with the clash of warring 
gangs. But today, the ranks of these 
armies of the streets are swollen with 
female recruits. Little Is known about. , 
them. Anne Campbell set out to meet 
New YotIh City’s girl gangs, end here 
presents her report on three of them. 
284 pages, £14.95 (0 63! 13374 7) 
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Flashes 
of insight 

Durkhdm and Modern Sociology 
by Steve Fenton with Robert Reiner 
and Ian Hamnett 
Cambridge U niversity Press. 

£20.00 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 25923 1 and 27763 9 

One of the reasons for constantly 
returning lo the works of a thinker 
■ such as Emile Durkheim is that his 
intellectual daring stimulates creative 
thought in others ft is a paradox that 
this otherwise cautious man should 
have been prepared to push Ills prop- 
ositions to such provocative lengths 
that even the foremost of his intellec- 
tual biographers has declared that 
probably every major proposition 
Durkheim advanced was fnlse. This 
may be an exaggeration, but it is true 
that his theories taken whole do not 
stand up to rigorous examination , and 
yet they continue to offer flashes of 
insight and give rise to new hypoth- 
eses. 

The problem in assessing the 
theories is that the critics who concen- 
trate on hacking away at the exaggera- 
tions tend to lose sight of the positive 
insights. This tendency and its 1l di stor- 
ing legacy" has recently been attacked 
to good effect by Steve Taylor in 
Durkheim and the Study of Suicide, 
which unfort oantely receives only a 
passing mention in a footnote in Steve 
renton’s very brief discussion of 
Durkheim's Suicide. However, Fenton 
is much mote effective in showing that 
although -critics have been right in 
refecting the evolutionary framework 
of Durkheim’s early works, such as 
The Division of Labour in Society, 
their criticisms nave obscured his con- 
tribution in creating a sociological 
lgngyagqfot cqmpvehepding the ways,.-.. 
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Brainwashing or Choice? 

EILEEN BARKER • 

The Moonleg inspire Fear and anxiety; 
Btorles of brainwashing, extraordinary 
rituals and phenomenal wealth 
abound. Eileen Barker here 
investigates them from the Inside - 
she la the first noivMoonle to gain 
such privileged access - and gives a 
Frank and hard-hitting account of why 
they Join, who they are and why they, 
act as they do. . ' 

320 pages, £1 2.00 (6 631 13246 5j • 

A Radical 
Philosophy 

AQNE8 HELLER 

Agnes Heller’s aim In this book Is to 
■ offer coherent and unified ariswers l«> ; 
idmif Fundamental phHbsopbttal .arid*-, 
'} i poHltcaVqdesMb^ should ! 1 ’ 

' think, htiy one should act, ‘‘and; ( iqW / 

* i ' one should live, fri doing' a<j she. . v 
; • formulates the e*sertce qf a 
, philosophy for the radical left - . 

■; 208 pages, &17. 5Q -paai-iaxri)- t- 

Dialectic of ! 
Nihilism 

QILLIAN ROSE : ;• 

This book fundamentally challenges 
’ the redlce I credentials of post- ■: f\ 

structuralism. Though Derrldai . . 
Foucault and Deleuxe claim to have • 
'deconstructed*' metaphysics, G|tilan 
Rose shows that their work has muqh 
in common with previous attempts to 
.‘end’ the metaphysical tradition, r . 
. 240 pages, hardback £22.50 , 

(0631131914) 

■' paperback £8.50 (0 63 1 137004) 


in which social orders are moral phe- 
nomena. ... 

Another easy target for critics, in 
addition to the evolutionary 
framework, was Durkheim’s tendency 
to draw up sharp dichotomies: sacred 
and profane, repressive or restilulive 
law, mechanical or organic solidarity. 
These were then judged in terms of 
whether they provided accurate de- 
scriptive classifications of events or 
entities, rather than how fruitful they 
were for development as analytical 
categories. Thus, as lan Hamnett's 
chapter on "Durkheim and the study 
of religion” shows, anthropologists 
have extensively criticized Durkheim’s 
dichotomy of the sacred and the pro- 
fane on empirical grounds - for exam- 
ple that in some societies the same item 
might be treated with the respect due 
to the sacred at one moment, and then 
shortly afterwards be treated as a 
profane object. Many sociology stu- 
dents have recited this as a conclusive 
refutation of Durkheim without realiz- 
ing similar analytical categories are 
fruitfully developed by modern theor- 
ists such as Edmund Leach. Mary 
Douglas and Claude Levi-Strnuss, who 
acknowledge their debt to Durkheim. 

Robert Reiner, in a chapter on 
"Crime law and deviance: the Durk- 
heim legacy”, comes to a similar 
conclusion that, even if Durkheim’s 
account of the evolution of law and 


revisited 

-Evaluating Chicago Sociology i agulde 
to the literature with an annotated 
bibliography 
by Lester R. Kurtz 
University of Chicago Press, £18.70 
ISBN 022646476 8 

Why are there so very few "schools” of 
sociology with an empirical emphasis? 

In anthropology otie can point to those 
around Franz Boas, Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski and Max Ghickman, yet in 
sociology there . arc almost no compa- 
rable examples other than the Cbdcago 
School, which flourished between 1915 
and the early 1930s and whose influ- 
ence continues into the present. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the 
literature upon the Chicago school is 
so rich, a literature now systematically 
set out and reviewed here by Lester 
; Kurtz; H|g book contains, a one-hun* i 
■. fired page fotfoductfon , followed by a, 

>■ guide tq more than om thousand items' : 
focusing upon; Ihe . history ' of foe 'de- 
partment bf sOclolqgy at Chicago be- 
1 tween 1892 and l95(Tin addition there 
Is an, excellent 37-page index, , . .... 

. The | author's introduction; 'heavily 
cross-referenced to the bibliography, 
discusses foe/, teeing figures of the 
, Chlcagp_ school -a W. Thomas, 

; Robert Park, Ernest Burgess, Robert'. 
Faris, . William- F. Ogburn, Louis' 
.-Wlrth,;.' Herbert j Blunter, ■ 'Everett 
Hughes - and related figures such as ' 
John ■Dewey. George Herbert Mead - 
and ThoiStem Veblen,whd in part: 
• influenced its development. Kurtz 
then consider* thp ■ school's ; phjJo- '. 
, , wphical foundations In pragmatism, 
the substantive areas: of research, the 
: methods of research employed, the.' 
tradition of research iq. collective bfr-. . 
havipur. «nd foe Institutionalization ot 
sociology at Chicago.' , f .■:/; ' : " 
i As a cdrreptivb; to those who view 
the- main Chicago , dbmributioit & 
"duslbowl empiricism”, fully half hifi 
I text is devoted to sociological theory 


the empirical level, it none the less 
remains of enduring significance in a 
more substantial sense. Durkheim's 
contrast between a mechanical type of 
social solidarity (based on undiffe- 
rentiated sameness of the beliefs and 
actions of the members'), enforced by 
repressive law, and an organic social 
solidarity (highly differentiated com- 
plementarity), with reslitutive law, 
should not be seen as two concrete 
poles of an evolutionary progression 
which has actually occurred in history, 
but rather as ideal types for clucidnting 
the requirements of a more rationally- 
based social solidarity for modem 
societies. 

Reiner quite rightly rejects as 
“bowdlerized Durkheim” the “com- 
munity policing" philosophy of John 
Alderson, the ex-chief constable of 
Devon and Cornwall, and his suppor- 
ter^, vyhp. have explicitly drawn on 


construction, particularly theories of 
human ecology and of social organiza- 
tion, the sociological social psychology 
of Mead, Blumer and later symbolic 
intcractionists, and Chicago’s explicit 
combination of theory and research- 
Not only was the Chicago department 
the first university department of 
sociology In the world, but it moved 
American sociology sharply away from 
abstract. theorizing and philosophical 
speculation toward theoretically-in- 
formed empirical Inquiry. In that 
sense, from The Polish Peasant on- 
wards, Chicago set its enduring stamp 
upon modern academic sociology 
however much its influence declined or ' 
some of Us ideas came to seem out- 
moded after the mid-l930s. 

Evaluating Chicago Sociology is a 
most valuable resource and guide for 
all interested in the origins and de- 
velopment of the discipline. It does 
contain a number of rather minor 
errors, and a few omissions from the 
bibliography, though no compiler in an 
exerase of this kino can be omniscient. 
The inclusion of Veblen as a Chicago 
sociologist is somewhat contentious, 
in places the text Is so heavily weighted 
with references that it becomes stiff 


'Chlctigb Sociology 1920^-1932 (1967) 
fts. a general, account. It admirably 
, complements Paris's work, and' niuen 
' charges the. focus by going bftek irt 
time to 1892 and forward to 1950. 

Perhaps the main, weakness is a 
.failure to distinguish which among the 
myriad w&rks dted in the bibliography 
are the ! really significant qnw. and 
., which among the output of the mem- 
pefa.pf the school are their key writ- 

■ Sl 1 * Louis Wirt h’s T/iff 

" 0928) and “Urbanism as a Way ' 

frf'WeMIMd) each receive One jjnc in 
foe ; bibliography, \ other ./.' more 
. ephemeral writings much more dpace. 
Tnerels no Indication that Fred Matth- 
1 c W« Wogra P h y of P ar k f« far more 
■' ^8nificant than Heinz Maus’s pedes- 
/, trisn S/iort Hfsiory of Sdciologfc ' ,. i 

• : 1 j 

; Mpr)iri ht^er. is serif lecturer in , 
Mclal odpmlstrallon at the London 
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Durkheim to argue that a measure of 
crime is inevitable and ineradicable in 
any social order, but that a pathologic- 
al condition of anomie (lack of attach- 
ment to norms) in our society is 
exerting an excessive pressure to com- 
mit crimes. Present problems of polic- 
ing arc attributed to a supposed de- 
cline in the hold of informal, commun- 
ity-based social controls, and a col- 
lapse of authority and discipline within 
family, education and industry. The 
solution advocated is for the police and 
other social agencies to “activate the 
good’’ that lies within the community 
and participate in the reconstruction of 
a social ethic to provide the moral 
cement for a complex, differentiated 
society, resting on a philosophy of 
individual liberty. 

This bowdlerized version of Durk- 
heim neglects the radical side of his 
concern. He was clear that social 
solidarity in modern industrial 
societies could not be based on 
"yesterday's moral community” but 
required new forms of morality, nor 
could it arise in a social order riven by 
objective sources of conflict derived 
from unjust, “forced” formsof division 
of labour. Much of Fenton's discussion 
of Durkheim's thinking on the division 
of labour, class conflict and social 
solidarity, political power, democracy 
and the state, is concerned with show- 
ing how such bowdlerized or conserva- 
tive interpretations of his work need to 
be countered by a more accurate and 
alternative assessment of his politics 
and sociology. In this he follows the 
line of reassessment laid down by 
Anthony Giddcns in his seminal article 
“Durkheim’s political sociology” 


Although Durkheim's ideas for poli- 
tical reform were never specified in 
any detail, they did include some 
radical elements that were anathema 
to conservatives, such as the abolition 
of inherited wealth, state intervention 
to regulate the economy (Including 
curbing the unrestrained pursuit or 
profits), and the development of occu- 
pational associations intermediate be- 
tween the individual Bnd the state, 
which would be a restraint on the 

B owth of state power. It is ironic that 
urkheim has been accused of anti- 
cipating the ideas of corporate fascism 
when in fact he was much nearer to the 
guild socialists. 

Much of Fenton’s reassessment 
would now be accepted as standard 
among Durkheim specialists. How- 
ever, it is clearly argued and would be 
of benefit lo students. After all, it is 
only a few years ago that Robert 
Nisbet and others (whether proselyiiz- 
eis or critics) were arguing that Durk- 
heim epitomized a fundamentally 
conservative impulse underlying the 
sociological imagination. The error of 
Nisbet 's conservative interpretation 
derived in part from his Failure to 
distinguish between the two terms 
"egoism” and “Individualism” in Durk- 
heim’s analyses. Durkheim’s categ- 
ory "egoism* denoted a pathological 
development In which the individual 
became morally and socially detached, 
driven by the pursuit of selfish in- 
terests, whereas “individualism" de- 


changes in social structure permE 
increased mdiv.dual differenci al 
also guaranteed equality of opponSJ 
ity, and the emergence of a moral cS 
which fostered fraternity and the dfi 
ty of cveiy individual. ^ 

After dealing with mistaken co n . 
servative interpretations, Fenton 
briefly contrasts Durkheim’s position 
with that of Marxist analyses 
pointing out that Durkheim's define 
tion of sociology’s problematic and his 
categories of understanding exclude 
consideration of social phenomena as 
phrased by the categories of a Marxist 
problematic. Essentially, Durkheim 
was not concerned with political cco. 
nomy in the Marxist sense, but with 
relationships between the structure 
and quality oF human association, and 
the moral and spiritual quality oftife in 
society. For Durkheim the sociological 
problem was to diagnose social patho- 
logies, including what he called the 
abnormal forms of the division ol 
labour in advanced industrial societies 
In a sense, the problem as he saw it m 
that of a deficiency in moral and 
structural rationality. In Matx’s view 
the division of labour was the capitalist 
division of labour, and in these terns it 
was perfectly rational as a system of 
exploitation of one class by another. 
Those sociologists in Britain who have 
adopted a neo-Durkheimlan perspec- 
tive on industrial relations problems 
have advocated a variety of measures 
that would introduce more rationality 
into the system in the way of regulating 
conflict. 

Fenton appears to agree with the 
Marxist critique of these analyses, 
which is that the problems of the 
capitalist division of labour are not 
temporary or externally derived, but 
inhere in Its very nature, and they can 
only be solved by radical structural 
change. In an international capitalist 
market economy, capital must expand 
and accumulate, one! consequently the 
division of labour is produced by the 
struggle to create the conditions for 
extracting maximum surplus from 
labour as a commodity. Hamid 
Braverman and other Marxists explain 
the present form of the capitalist 
division of labour as the outcome of 
that struggle arising from the capital- 
ist's ncca to accumulate capital and 
control his labour force to that end. It 
is a weakness of Durkheim's theory 
that it could offer little explanation of 
why there was a progressive develop- 
ment of the division of labour beyond 
that necessary for "rational produc- 
tion". In defence of Durkheim it can 
be argued that societies which have 
undergone socialist transformations 
still seem to experience problems win 
the division of labour, and Durkheim s 
focus on issues concerning the rela- 
tionship between the individual and 
society is still relevant if they arc Jo 
attain real political and industrial 
democracy. 

Kenneth Thompson 

Kenneth Thompson is reader In sociol- 
ogy at the Open University. 
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interviewed jointly and separately. 

The author’s general conclusion is 
that a compromise indeed is necessary 
within marriage between identity- 
maintaining and stability-maintaining 
behaviour, and that on the whole 
married couples arc skilful in sustain- 
ing this balance. En route to this 
conclusion, Askham presents some 


very interesting data, and her study 
should provide a basis upon which 

...... L..:U A — ■ \ ... 


Identity and Stability In Marriage 
by Janet Askham 

Cimbridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 25996 7 


others can build. An important theme 
which emerges from the data is that 
people appear to experience marriage 
ns a social institution, not as a conve- 


peoplc” experience. She concludes 
that peuplc used the interview to 
demonstrate that they arc part of a 
category; that is, the category of 
normal, respectable, moral people - 
the married. 

This study has been meticulously 
carried out and reported, but none the 
less it demonstrates some of the 
methodological difficulties of under- 
taking this kind of research on “pri- 
vate" relationships. It seems impossi- 


her discussion , considering different 
nossible interpretations of her data. 
Vet this very cure is itself problematic. 


her data. 


ble, and perhaps ethically objection- 
able, to use observational methods of 


Sociologists have generated rcntnrk- 
ably tittle systematic knowledge about 
the nature of marriage. We know the 
number of marriages that arc likely to 
end ia separation, and wc know some- 
thing of tne circumstances in which this 
is likely to occur; but surprisingly little 
attention has been paid to the nature of 
the bargain which is struck between 
fvo individuals, and the way it is 
routinely carried out from day to day. 


ujent arrangement between two indi- 
viduals which permits an infinite range 
of idiosyncratic forms. Thus it appears, 
for cxnmplc, that although married 
people do feel constrained in their life 
choices, they do not attribute such 
constraints to their own spouse, but to 
the fact that they are married. Similar- 
ly, Askham found that, throughout the 
interviews. Questions asked about the 
interviewees’ own experience were 
frequently generalized, and answered 
as questions about what "married 


study, so researchers must rely on 
asking people to talk about marital 
interactions. But how should wc inter- 
pret what they say, for example, in 
response to a question about whether 
they feci able to talk openly to their 


spouse? Or, what does it mean to say 
that one feels constrained by being 
married - a repetition of conventional 


Along with her desire lo report faith- 
fully what her respondents have said 
rather than categorize their responses 
too readily, it lends sometimes to 
discussion where the main point lends 
to get lost in u haze of qunlifica lions. 

This is, no doubt, one reason whv 
relatively little sociological research 
has been undertaken on marital in- 
teractions. Janet Askhnm's work will 
be read with interest by specialists. and 
is u useful source for 'students, since 
her careful presen in lion of data makes 
it interesting and accessible. More 
generally, her work represents a 
thought-provoking contribution io our 
nuher sparse systematic understand- 
ing of what kind of bargain marriage is 
in our culture. 


economic policies of lhc middle sixties 
broke down partly because t»f its own 
internal contradictions. Among the 
most important were tliai the central- 
ized structure could not represent the 
large number of demands arising from 
the consequences individual workers 
faced from increased flexibility of 
working practices required for fast 
productivity growth and continued 
export competitiveness. 

While the Swedish unions 1 pressure 
for legislation to promote workplace 
bargaining has been one response, it 
docs not guarantee compatibility with 
central agreements nor with any wider 
economic objectives, as has also been 
found in Britain and Germany. The 
other strand of their current strategy is 
the "Meidner Plan" under which com- 


panies pay each year a proportion of 

• Kalr nrnfitr titl.v n rnnAl llio flfl 


wisdom, a reflection of deep unhappi- 
ness, both, or neither? These difficul- 
ties can only be partly overcome by 
skilful and sensitive interviewing, and 
Askham is alive to all these issues in 


Janet Finch 


their profits into a special "wage 
earner fund” which is then used for 


Janet Finch is senior lecturer in social 
administration at the University of 
Lancaster. 


janel Askham’s study provides a care- 
fultv researched and detailed account 


fully researched and detailed account 
of one aspect of marriage rela- 
tiooships: the balance between identi- 
ty and stability. 

Her study is an interesting attempt 
to test empirically the well-known 
wrk of Berger and Kellner, which 
accords to the marriage relationship a 
special place in the construction of 
soda! reality and personal identity. 
Askham detects within their work'd 
potential contradiction which her own 
study seeks to explore; that the process 
of creating a sense of social stability 
through marriage may conflict with the 


Success 

stories 


tures, and how have they compared 
with British unions? 


The authors argue that postwar 
industrial relations in the three coun- 
tries have been established on the basis 


and other policies. From the early 
1950s, Swedish unions had been con- 


1950s, Swedish unions had been con- 
cerned about the inflationary tenden- 
cies of full employment, and the 


of two major “historical comprom- 
ises", which created the oroad 


difficulty of containing these by wage 
restraint. Even then (ney favoured an 


Unions and Economic Crists: Britain, 
West Germany , and Sweden 
by Peter Gourevltch etal 
Allen & Unwin, £25.00 
ISBN 004 331094 X 


creation of each partner’s unique, 
personal identity. She explores this 


tension by asking married couples 
about their experience of marriage, of 
their spouse, of their separate and 
joint activities, and of their retd- 
twos hips with other people. The 
methodology is in keeping with the 
nteractiomst framework nlthc study: 
mall- scale, in-depth interviews with 
twenty couples in Aberdeen, each 


It has been common for Britain to look 
to West Germany and Sweden far 
examples of how centralized trade 
union movements help with the con- 
trol of inflation and with faster and 
smoother economic adjustment - be it 
to the oil crises or to new technology. It 
tins been much less common to look at 
these questions from the unions’ point 
of view, to look at the goals the unions 


framework of relations within which 
unions, employers and governments 
work. These lay down the ground 
yules ; and set limits on the range of 
policies that the parties can most 
successfully pursue in the labour mar- 
ket. They arc seen as compromises 
because each party gives up something 
in order to mnke them work, but they 
arc not necessarily entered on n basis 
of equality. The history told of the 
three countries is one of renegotiation 
of these compromises under pressure 


active labour mtirkct policy of help 
with retraining and relocation. These 
were the germs of the "solidaristic” 
wage policy. Under this the manual 
workers' confederation pushed for a 
national pay increase designed to 
squeeze unprofitable firms and en- 
courage labour mobility to more pro- 
fitable sectors thus enhancing the over- 
all rate of growth and competitiveness 
of the Swedish economy. This was 
supported by an active labour market 
policy. The difficulty was to find a 


earner fund” which is then used for 
investment. As unions were to be 
represented on the boards administer- 
ing these funds, this investment could 
be used to enhance future job opportu- 
nities. Indeed, a watered down version 
of (he Meidner Plan has recently been 
introduced in Sweden. However, un- 
like the strategies of the previous 
compromise which left markets and 
companies to run the economy while 
defining a limited role for the uniuns, 
the mix of increased workplace repre- 
sentation and of diluted wage earner 


funds has generated new procedures 
through which Swedish unions can 


pursue their aims, but it docs not 
necessarily help them to define these 


except in very general terms. 

In Britain these problems may seem 
remote. Mast unions arc struggling to 


maintain their strength through a deep 
recession and against a hostile govern- 
ment. But a reduction in unemploy- 
ment could revitalize some ol the 


of economic circumstances, changed 
aspirations, and the realization that 
initial objectives could not be fully 
achieved. 

Because of the degree of centraliza- 
tion of bargaining and the presence of 
a friendly government over much of 
the period, Sweden provides the best 
illustration of the mix of bargaining 


national pay increase high enough to 
squeeze the bnd firms without reduc- 


were seeking to achieve in building up 
their central organizations. What were 


their central organizations. What were 
the strategics which German and 


Swedish unions tried to pursue by 
means of their more centralized stnic- 


squeeze the bnd rirms without reduc- 
ing the competitiveness of the eco- 
nomy as a whole, but also high enough 


ment could revitalize some of the 
shop-floor organization, and n fairly 
simple legislative change in their terms 
of reference could cnsily make pension 
funds work more like the Swedish 
wage earner funds. 


to ensure that locally negotiated wage 
deals would not endanger the solidar- 


deals would not endanger the solidar- 
ity of the union coalition. 

What can unions do in the present 
recession? As is well known, the highly 
sophisticated mix of bargaining and 


David Marsden 


David Marsden is lecturer in industrial 
relations at die London School of 
Economics. 
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South. In America in particular they 
can come to exercise considerable 
■■ influence by operating through the 

lw “moral majority”, even though that 
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by Steve Bruce 
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There was a time in the fifties when 
“mainline" liberal Protestantism, at 
least in America, seemed to be 
flourishing. But then in the sixties the 
liberal denominations entertained yet 
more liberal notions and the Roman 
Catholic Church underwent n partial 
liberalization. Irrelevant theological 
baggage was dropped, liturgies were 
revised, clergymen became engage, 
love and caring were embraced, and 
openness became the order of the day. 

By the late sixties indices of religious 
practice trembled. Roman Catholic 
practice waned, especially in those 
Protestant countries where it was pre- 
viously so impressive. Mainline Pro- 
testantism in America faltered, and 
often the more liberal and ecumenical- 
ly minded denominations faltered 
| most. In England the Methodist 
Church and the United Reformed 
Church began to show an alarmingly 
top-heavy age profile, and they were 
after all the first fruits of ecumenism. 
Meanwhile, conservative Protestant- 
ism, Bible-based, doctrinal ly old- 
fashioned and athwart “the world”, 
began to flourish. At least conserva- 
tive Protestants proved able to hold on 
to their young. In precisely the uni- 
versity milieux where liberalism 
should have paid ofF, the conservative 
“Universities nnd Colleges Christinn 
Fellowship" became the main repre- 
sentative of Protestant Christianity. 
Within denominations, including the 
Church of England, the evangelical 
wine expanded. There was even a 
challenge from a group of evangelical 
scientists to Darwinian orthodoxy. In 
many American states, the law re- 
quired creationism to be taught along- 
side evolution. 

Dr Bruce’s hook is a sharp-eyed 
account of conservative evangelicalism 
which endeavours to explain its per- 
sistence. Clearly, conservative Protes- 
tant fortresses are reinforced where 
they arc dug into a minority sur- 
rounded by real or assumed enemies: 
Ulster, South Africa and the American 
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elements in groups they otherwise 
suspect like Roman Catholics. 

Survival is also assisted by the 
evangelical ability to build a web of 
institutions within which individuajs 
may live out most of their lives. This is 
the more easy where electronic media 
are genuinely pluralist, becnusc plural- 
ism enables evangelicals to build up 
their own comer. In Scandinavia and 
in Britain they can't because the 
centralized media have devised a bland 
non-denominational approach. Evan- 
gelicals also build up associations 
in different occupational groups: in- 
dustry, business, medicine, the civil 
service. 

It might be thought that crusades, 
like those recently held by Luis Palau 
and Billy Graham, are effective sources 
of new recruits. But in Steve- Bruce’s 
view, the gains from such crusades are 
less in terms of conversions among 
non-Christians than in terms of re- 
inforcement and renewed confidence. 

Dr Bruce argues that conservative 
evangelicalism gains from the destruc- 
tion of bridges to “the world” and from 
clear “product definition”. Whereas a 
religion which pursues relevance 
changes from generation to genera- 
tion, evangelicals are not afraid to 
print their classics. Moreover, they do 
not confuse themselves and others 
with a complex apparatus of inter- 
pretation. Tne Word means what it 
says. Dr Bruce reinforces George 
Marsdon’s contention in Fun- 
damentalism in America that evange- 
licalism has affinities with Baconian 
empiricism. Certainly he is right in 
pointing to the largish number of 
scientists in their ranks, mostly indiffe- 
rent to the nuances of historical relativ- 
ism and textual interpretation. (Pro- 
fessor Sam Berry and other evangelical 
scientists recently wrote to The Times 
taking issue with the attitude towards 
miracles attributed to the new Bishop 
of Durham). 

Dr Bruce is himself an atheist, and 
after so many years of research in this 
area, he must be uniquely gospel- 

Care of 
the old 

The Supportive Network: coping with 
old age 

by G. Clare Wenger 

Allen & Unwin, £15.95 nnd £6.95 

ISB N 0 04 362056 6 and 362057 4 

W £? I 0 we J as a socic ty, still hove such 
a blinkered and negative approach to 
od age? The simplest empirical 
observation tells us that there are vast 
numbers of elderly people who live 
nappy, independent, or more often 
interdependent, lives, vet as soon as 


we start providing services for them 
we revert to the stereotypes of the 
burden and dependencies of old age, 
It is one of the substantial merits of 
Clare Wenger’s book that she so 
successfully demolishes these socially- 
created Images of pathological aging. 
Indeed one of my few criticisms in this 
respect would be the subtitle of her 
book: she is not so much describing 
people coping with old age, as if that of 
itseir were a traumatic condition: 
rather she describes people coping in 
their old age with a range of problems, 
some associated wit!) aging - and for 
the most par^ dojng so very effectively. 

Wenaef 'demnnetriitf>B gi4inci ....... 


hardened. That being so, it is in JUT 
mg that he rejects the psycholo^I 

andsociological put-dowtllrt S 

3 MS* 


account of conversion is, in his S 
neither scientifically proven nor S 
sonant with what actually happen?!, 
crusades. The notion of the aBhoritJ 
nan personality is itself a steretC 
illustrating precisely the unfortunate 
psychology it claims , 0 anal«e 
Moreover Dr Bruce claims t£ 
evangelicals cannot be regarded a 

f ron ' s , ocia * deprivations for 
which their religion is n compensation 
In this connexion. Dr Bruce joins a 
number of scholars who havecntidztd 
the ‘deprivation thesis". However he 
down i give a very dear idea of ’the 
social location of evangelicals except 
to say that they are usually either 
drawn from the comfortable, or at 
least tend to better themselves. From 
Dr Bruce’s own excellent historical 
summaries it is clear that evangelicals 
have occupied quite a wide range of 
social locations. 

I have some criticisms of Bruce's 
approach. It seems to me that the kind 
of conservative evangelical found in 
the Church of England is neglected in 
favour of characterizations drawn 
from the more strictly fundamentalist 
end of the spectrum. He also makes it 
rather too easy to infer that evangelic- 
als as a group hold certain beliefs about 
the importance of the occult and about 
Jews. His use of quotations sometimes 
gives little idea of how widespread a 
part knilar opinion may be . Nor does he 
deal very much with those situations 
where evangelicalism may develop ina 
politically reformist direction, though 
he docs point out that in earlier periods 
it has been associated with reforms, 
and is and has been always very 
generous in welfare work and medical 
missions. But if the style is a bit 
rough-hewn , Dr Bruce has provided us 
with a major study, full of critical 


David Martin 

David Martin is professor of sociology 
at the London School of Economics, 

tinnnlly have been a recent bereave- 
ment. But the state of dependency may 
Itself lend to low morale. Ten per cent 
of Wenger’s sample were themselves 
caring for a dependent relative and up 
to n third giving regular help to • 
neighbours. The shift from inter- 
dependence to dependence may well 
be upsetting, und, against the 
stereotype, we seem to hove an emerg- 
ing picture of children willing to lake 
their parents in and old people ambiva- 
lent about going. 

Wenger’s discussion of Ihe need for 
social workers to take more account of 
informal support systems is valid in 
theory, but may assume a greater 
commitment to the needs of the elderly 
than is actually there. The debate oo 
community social work sparked off by 
the Barclay Report is perhaps less 
about whether community support 
exists than about whether social or 
health services are going to do any- 
thing other than resolutely ignore 
those who are identified as possessing 
such support, despite the volume oi 
evidence on the needs of carers. 

Wenger’s fieldwork was carried out 
in North Wales with a view to estab- 
lishing whether aging in a rural setting 
threw up different problems from 
those of predominantly urban popula- 
tions studied by Audrey Hunt and 
Mark Abrams. In most respects UK .. 
three studies give very similar findings, 
but, by concentrating on the whole iiw 



the family, and a central chapter is 
S/W t0 °“ c of those necessary but 
sUghtlv. wearisome exercises in kin- 
counting that these studies inevitably 
bring forth; However, a later chap ter 
: Xu? ff? d,es ^raonsfrates the use to , 

‘SuL 1 **? 16 have the value of 
different patterns of support. 

®*^tog here is that 
P™ a ted moved , 
j.ntoaghfld s home die or he was likely 

3 thefactof movloe 


government suosiaies ior sum »***-'- 
as transport and telephones, t-orn- 
munication, fay telephone or m persoih 
is an essential step in activating 8 
supportive network. • . j 

Tms is a sound study, saushnngand 
sensible in its comments. It has not, 
perhaps, brought us a lot of new. 
information, hut it reinforces our 


people’s lives, and parts at least 
be . required reading for s 9 c,a ^*^L. 

: and medical students. Can w 
move to more longitudinal studl 
: how support systems chunge ov 

time? ' 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Keeping 
the peace 

Catrutiing the Constable: police 
goaolsbUily In England and Woles 
by Tony Jefferson and 
fcjer Crimshaw 

Muller, Blond and White, £18.95 and 
17.95 

BBN0584 110898 and 110888 

Unlike so much of the rhetoric that has 
ucompanied the recent campaign to 
jjnease the political accountability 
ind control of the police, this volume, 
comprising an analysis of the current 
(oflgitutional and social position of 
dx police and recommeaations for 
cfcnge, pays due regard to the com- 


pkrities of the issues. 

He first four of the book’s six 
chapters analyse the current situation. 
He authors cogently argue that, con- 
(niy to many assertions, the division 
of responsibility between chief const- 
aNes, police committees and the 
Home Office is neither ambiguous nor 
Indefeasible. As they explain, in up- 
holding the law the chief officer is 
independent of external guidance and 
direction, being accountable only to 
the law itself . inis is not some recent 
innovation, as Geoffrey Marshall has 
chimed In his influential book Police 
mi Government, but one of the ele- 
mentsafthe ancient office of constable 
tin has been reaffirmed and progres- 
dvely strengthened over the past 15(1 
pus In statutes and through case law. 
lie chief officer is responsible to his 
pdke commit tee and the Home Office 
cdy for administrative and financial 
ratters, and for the manner in which 
complaints are dealt with. 

while they clearly explain the cur- 
rent position and the reasons for it. 


ttty do not consider it wholly satisfac- 
tory. Following a detailed examination 
ffifeo recent ‘‘policing catastrophes” - 
i« policing of “street crime" in Brix- 
toa which sparked off the 1981 disturb- 
awsand the Southall riot of 1979 
«jnog which Blair Pench whs killed - 
™y contend that events such as these 


Back to 
Freud 

PmoQal i»y and Ideology: towards a 
J^ajlst understanding of the 

|yP*ter Leonard 
MKrafflan.fiS.OO and £5.95 
{ ^0333347250 and 347269 

|Mome professional education it 
possible to direct the 
g of personality to the 
l^ot that particular profession. 

might concentrate on reac- 
tecadH^ n j and fl* eff ects of en- 
t«riil n r5 cndei, ‘r c to serious illness; 

on ^ motivation and persist- 
i^, JfFHtog. Social work, though, 

Cti2j ! 2 tla y, f SOc to 1 enviromem - 
by h and how 

fcdmff education is required to 
sociology and 
beads dkSpHnes often at logger- 


* enothcr. The problem 

& 3 within toJth disci- 
SrUSP'S ridcly varying schools 
(srivSS.*. * I 0 ** theories of conflict 


fctemnShfS “ en 88 intrinsically 
E a t ft) to those of consensus 

c °ojpatihl^? i Wc 8e f fl as potentially 
end from 
SW™. .be- 


which concentrates 
C/x motivation) in 

' departments in so- 
are known to hold 
■^e, for example 
. . i is known: for its 

Pnenution while Piter . 
'pi*???? 1 at Warwick is : 
Marxist position. 
y how or why he 
: lb ■ Marxism t 
0 pretax* that he 



occur not because the police are stu- 
pid, malign and brutal, but because of 
the existing system of legal accounta- 
bility. They argue that on the one 
hand, since the police cannot enforce 
all the laws (as they arc legally sup- 
posed to do), the chief officer, in fact, 
tacitly makes public policy on extra- 
legal criteria for which he is unaccount- 
able. On the other hand, in conditions 
of social nnd political dissensus the 
tendency on the part of the police is to 
retreat into a position of strict legal- 
ism, enforcing the law whatever the 
cost. Here too the police arc making 
public policy for which they are un- 
accountable, by ignoring extra-legal 
considerations. 

To ensure accountability for this 
necessary extra-legal dimension to 
policing, the authors propose the in- 
troduction of a new body of democrati- 
cally elected commissioners responsi- 
ble for general policy in those aspects 
of policing where legal accountability 
is lacking. This would avoid the diffi- 
culties which they identify in other 
proposals for reform, including the bill 
introduced by Jack Straw MP, but 
most importantly would avoid sub- 
ordination of the judicial function of 
the police to that of the executive, for 
the commissioners would also owe a 
primary legal duty to uphold the law. 

The most impressive feature of the 
book is its cntical analysis of the 
constitutional position and current 
proposals for reform. The examination 
of the two “catastrophes" is illuminat- 
ing, despite the author's uncritical 
reliance on the highly dubious notion 
that public concern about mugging and 


the police response to it consrituted a 
moral panic. They are, however, sure- 
ly correct in arguing that the police are 


a part of the legal arm of the state and 
that upholding the law should not be 
subordinated to the fluctuations of 
electoral opinion. 

Nevertheless, their proposals are 
ultimately unconvincing, for the divi- 
sion of responsibility envisaged be- 
tween chief officers and commission- 
ers relics for its justification upon a 

S ionable interpretation of the 
constable's existing legal obliga- 
tions-an interpretation which mars an 
otherwise excellent analysis. Through- 
out the book the authors continue to 
equate the obligation to “uphold the 
law” with a duty fully to enforce the 
law. What this interpretation ignores is 
that in upholding the law the police 
have a right and, ncrhnps, even a duty 
to exercise discretion - the existence of 
which reinforces their “judicial” 
status. 


moved away from the social reformist 
teaching of his orlginnl sociology and 
the Freudian theory of his psychology. 
To accept Marxism required him to 
reject social reformism; it is an either/ 


reject It he did for its reductionism and 
its tendency to pessimism. More re- 
cently, however, he has become con- 
vinced of the need to develop an 
understanding of the individual - part- 
ly under Ihe Impact of much feminist 
writing which dramatizes the effect of 
oppression on individuals and also 
because today we are experiencing the 
“full onslaught of right-wing Ideology 
and policies and their penetrating 
effect on individuals” - and from his 
point of view a satisfactory under- 
standing must be a Marxist or material- 
ist one. 

Leonard returns to psychology, 
mainly though not exclusively Freud- 
ian psychoanalytic theory, to see 
whether it can help. He describes the 
work of recent writers, both Marxist 
and feminist, who try either to merge 
Freudian and Marxist perspectives or 
to use selectively some Freudian ideas 
to elaborate Marxist understandings. 
Although he treats other theones 
seriously and without derision (unlike 
much writing in this field) he evaluates 
them entirely from his own point of 
view and finds them wanting mainly 
because of the pessimism inherent in 
their emphasis on instinctual drives. 
He then moves towards his materialist 
understanding of the individual, which 
involves recognition of four .fun- 
damental propositions: first, that con- 
sciousness is aetermined by existence. 


continuing necessity for production 
and reproduction. Third, that the 
necessity for production and reproduc- 
tion gives fire to contradictions; and 
fourth, that contradictions in produc- 
tion and reproduction are reflected in 

Hna?y Peter Leonard looks at how 
this materialist approach can be ap- 
plied to Individuals in a capitalist, 
kriety tt different *ges and stages in 

their life cycle and in marginal, groups,, 



Itis not clear why the authors nay 
such srant regard to the legality of 
discretion, preferring to see it instead 
as an extra-legal, practical necessity. 
Their basic contention is not under- 
mined by this fact, indeed it is streng- 
thened: chief officers do make public 
policy, but through the legitimate 
exercise of their discretion. While 
legal, this is not legally accountable 
except when discretion is exercised in 
favour of prosecution and the case 
romes before the court. All those 
instances where the police choose not 
to prosecute remain beyond the pur- 
view of the courts to all intent and 
purposes. Even when cases are 
brought before Ihe courts legal 
accountability is only minimally effec- 
tive because only matters appertaining 
to the specific charge are deemed 
relevant, leaving the wider implica- 
tions of policing policy unexammed. 

However, while acknowledging the 
legality of discretion strengthens the 
authors' main criticism of the existing 
situation, it also undermines their own 
proposals for change. They propose 
that the police should retain their 
primary duty to uphold the law and 
that commissioners would stipulate 
policy only in those areas where the 
law offered no clear . guidance and 
there was no complainant. Yet, since 
the police, at all levels, legitimately 
exercise discretion, the law never 
stipulates what the police must do, for 
even with regard to serious offences 
the police can and do exercise their 
discretion in deciding whether to 
arrest, charge and prosecute. This 
would mean that the commissioners 
would have to stipulate virtually all 
aspects of policing. On the other hand, 
since the vast majority of police work 
arises from complaints made by mem- 
bers of the public, on this score the 
commissioners would have, paradox- 
ically, little control over what the 
police did. 

An alternative might be to extend 
legal accountability to cover the exer- 
cise of discretion, placing the police 
under a legal duy to exercise their 
discretion fairly, impartially, and in 
the public interest. If the law were also 
to be amended in certain respects, for 
example, by recognizing the legitimate 
rights of counter-demonstrators, then 
many of the problems pointed to in this 
book might be remedied. 

P. A. J. Waddlngton 

Dr Waddington is lecturer in sociology 
at the University of Rending. 


such as the elderly and the handicap- 
ped, of a capitalist society. He affirms 
that it is slill possible, through the 
raising of consciousness and collective 
action, to resist penetration by the 
dominant ideology and develop capa- 
cities for action, gaining psychologi- 
cally in the process. 

Marxists interested in individuals 
should find this a rewarding book, 
encouraging further exploration. 
Those unfamiliar with the language 
and the concepts may And it difficult 
always to understand and frustrating In 
Its lack of consideration of other 
perspectives and different societies. 
Those interested in learning more of 
Marxism and what it might say about 
individuals will also find it rewarding, 
however, as although Leonard does 
not say why he values this view of the 
world he does describe a number of 
important Marxist concepts clearly 
and usefully and relates them to indi- 
viduals we know and work with. 

My own dissatisfaction is that 
Leonard fails to note the movement of 
the Object Relations school well 
beyond Freud’s position. Their emph- 
asis is on relationships, not instinct, in 
personality development with a con- 
tinuously developing self capable of 
taking initiative, though often ex- 
periencing the world as peraecutory 
and unconnected, therefore unchange- 
able. Their development of concepts 
such as projection and introjeotlon, for 
example, could usefrilly be explored to 
unravel how the individual incorpo- 
rates or resists, (perhaps incorporates 
and resists) the dominant ideology of 
his society , These are issues of import- 
ance to Peter Leonard and I would 

tn em him use snnie 


n analytic thinking more recent than 
that of Freud himself to try to take our 
understanding of the impact for indi- 
viduals further. 


Jill Ford v/, :r ,. V| V 

Jill Ford is lecturer in the department of 
social administration ahdsociql work at 
th e< 
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Women's Working Lives 

Patterns and strategies 
SUSAN YEANDLE 

Women's Working Lives looks at women's employment careers and 
the strategies used by women in maintaining their position in the 
labour force while continuing to take the major responsibility for 
work within the family. 

The particular value of this book Is that it brings a longitudinal pers- 
pective on the employment of women across a variety of employ- 
ment sectors. Additionally, the author does not see domestic work 
and wage labour aa separate spheres, but analyses the nature of 
both as they affect Individual women's lives. 

272 pages 

Paperback 0 422 78960 7 ' C7.95 


The State, the Law, 
and the Family 

Critical perspectives 
Editedby MICHAEL FREEMAN 

Today, the family finds itself in the middle of many current political 
and academic debates concerning, for example, the relationship of 
state and family, Intervention and autonomy, and public varsus 
private. This collection of essays by leading thinkers In law and the 
social sciences is a stimulating and provocative contribution to 
those debates and to the development of social policy. 

328 pages 

Paperback 0 422 79080 X £7.95 


Eight London Households 

SANDRA WALLMAN 

Eight London Households presents the second part of e research 
project carried out by Sandra Wallman and her colleagues in an area 
of South London. The important insights provided by this study will 
ba of value to anyone concerned with thB problems of inner cities, 
with urban poverty, and with the issues of ethnic relations in Britain. 
244 pages 

Hardback 0 422 78390 0 £14.00 
Paperback 0 422 78400 1 £6.95 


Family and Work 
in Rural Societies 

Perspectives on non-wage labour 
Edited by NORMAN LONG 

This volume analyses forms of co-operation and the division of 
labour in contrasting social contexts In both industrialized Europe 
and the leas developed countries. The major focus of the volume is 
the examination of labour processes within and between house- 
holds. 

232 pages 

Hardback 0 422 78480 X £14.00 
Paperback 0 422 78490 7 £8.95 


A Line of Power 

ANDREW STRATHERN 

Drawing upon hla experience of twenty years' fieldwork in the High- 
lands of New Guinea, Profeasor Strath ern argues that linear theories 
of social change, whether materialist or Idealist, are Incorrect. Since 
1933 the regions of Malpa and Pangia have experienced different 
histories of colonial and post-colonial change, and the study aims to 
combine understanding of this recent period with a longer-term 
insight Into the cultural features of the societies. 

178 pages 

Hardback 0 422 78890 2 £12.95 
Paperback 0 422 78900 3 £5.95 

Masters of Business 

The making of a new elite? 

RICHARD WHITLEY, ALAN THOMAS and JANE MARCEAU 

This book is now available In paperback for the first time. 

'Masters of Business ought to be made required reading by educa- 
tionalists, social reformers and politicians. It le a carefully docu- 
mented and researched study of the development of the three major 
postgraduate business schools In Britain and France.' 

Times Educational Supplement 

256 pages' 

Paperback 0 422 765104 £6.95 
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Allen & Unwin 
SOCIOLOGY 

Abortion Freedom 
A 'Worldwide Movement 
Colin Francome 

'(a) carefully researched and highly detailed account of the social forces for 
change in the worldwide abortion movement. 1 Breaking chains. 
Paperback £4.95 

Data Construction in Social Surveys 
Nicholas Bateson 

Much attention has been given to the analysis and interpretation of data, 
but much less to the problems of constructing the individual datum. The 
aim of this book Is to provide a basis for such construction and the 
evaluation of the data produced- U should be of particular value to stu- 
dents of social science and other users of survey data. 

Hardback £14.95 Paperback £6.95 
Contemporary Social Research Series: No. 10 

Introduction to Causal Analysis 
Ottar Hellerik 

Students of social reality are often intrigued by the ways in which social 
phenomena are causally related - for instance, why low-status defendants 
are apparently more severely sentenced by the courts than high-status 
defendants. This text will teach students with no prior experience in 
quantitative analysis how to carry out ompirical research into such 
theoretical problems. 

Hardback £16.00 Paperback £7.50 
Contemporary' Social Research Series: 9 

In the Field 

An Introduction to Field Research 

Robert O. Burgess 

An authoritative guide to the processes, problems and procedures associ- 
ated with data collection and analysis in field research. 

Hardback £13.B5 Paperback £6.96 
Contemporary Social Research Series: 8 

Confronting School and Work 
Youth and Class Cultures in Australia 
Peter Dwyer, Bruce Wilson & Roger Woock 
An examination of the effects of social forces and economic policy on the 
present generation of young adults of Australia, how they have responded 
to the changes that have put them and their future livelihood at riak in a 
supposedly just and affluent society. 

Hardback £16.00 Paperback £5.96 

George Allen & Unwin, 

(PubfUherayiitd,:- ... . 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, 

Herts HP2 4TE. 
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Social Science titles — new from Longman 

Communication 

• Denis McQuall 

Second edition 

•: The new edition of ihta popular texl offers an Integrated framework for the study 

• .ol human communication. Dealing w«h a whole variety of aspects of • 
oommunlcaUon, the author lays emphasis on the ways It controls and even 

. determines relationships. New material on communication and Information Is 
. Incorporated, enabling Ihe author to assess thedevelopment and consoQuencsa 
; of new media and Information technology. 

/ (Aspects of Modem Sociology Series) 

Paperback ■ ei.96net 

-0582295785 : 258pp Published October 

The Elderly in Modern Society 

;Ji: AhtfreaTiriker • j . :. . ''h,;-'- 
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' Y' ^ was first published three yearaago, Bringing .■ 

,r \ taelhw Hamiton from varied sources, Dr Tinker has produced an idea?- 
Y. .Inlroductton for anyone with an Inter^ In resMrdh and policy on ageing, '. - 

■ (Social Pollcy in Modem Brfia/nSeriesL . ' ■ v '• 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The silent 
majority 


Ballots sad Trade Union Democracy 
by Roger Undy and Roderick Martin 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN 063 1135391 


This year’s protracted dispute in the 
coal industry, and in particular the 
vexed question of whether or not the 
National Union of Mineworkers’ ex- 
ecutive should have balloted its mem- 
bers over strike action, may be just the 
background the Conservative Govern- 
ment would hare hoped for to launch 
its next stage in furthering the use of 
ballots in trade unions. The voluntary 
approach set out in the 1980 Employ- 
ment Act has been widely regarded as 
a failure, with only a handful of unions 
taking up the offer of public funds to 
conduct postal ballots of members to 
elect national officers, or decide on 
specific issues such as whether or not to 
take strike action. 

The next stage in the present Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to make the “silent 
majority” in trade unions more in- 
fluential, is to legislate on proposals 
first introduced in 1983. This will 
reduce the “voluntary” element in the 
1980 Act by making unions liable to 
court action by disgruntled members 
or employers, following a failure to 
hold postal ballots for elections to 
senior union posts or on the decision to 
take industrial action. Against this 
background of imminent further leg- 
islation, the mineworkers' executive 
decision not to hold a ballot in the early 
weeks of the strike (a decision made 
more conspicuous by the large number 
of pithead ballots held by the NUM on 
other issues in recent years) has further 
added to the timely nature of this book. 
Indeed, one of the unions whose 
balloting behaviour the authors have 
examined in some detail, is the Nation- 
al Union of Mineworkers itself. 

The book opens with n detailed 
account of the development of Con- 
servative proposals to encourage 


postal ballots, as part of a wider 
industrial relations strategy to “moder- 
ate” union policies and increase the 
responsiveness of leaders to mem- 
bership opinion. This policy on ballot- 
ing is based on the assumption that if 
members were able to state their 
preferences away from the potentially 
intimidating mass meeting, there 
would be a strong vote for moderation, 
not only in connexion with leadership 
elections, but also over employer pay 
offers and the decision of whether or 
not to strike. 

Yet, one of the themes throughout 
this book is that postal ballots ao not 
inevitably increase union democracy, 
guarantee the election of moderate 
union leaders, or secure agreement for 
non-militant strategies. There was 
little opportunity for the authors lo test 
this argument on ballots held under the 
provision of the 1980 act, as this was 
boycotted by unions affiliated to the 
TUC on grounds of opposition to other 
clauses in the Act (relating to secon- 
dary picketing and the closed shop), 
ana because it was viewed as a poten- 
tial first step towards government 
control of unions’ internal administra- 
tive and representative processes. In- 
stead, Undy and Martin focus more 
generally on the role of ballots in union 
elections and collective bargaining, 
drawing information from interviews 
and from an analysis of more than a 
hundred union rulebooks. 

The resulting picture is one of 
considerable diversity in the proce- 
dures adopted by different unions, 
both for electing natonal officers and 
for determining membership opinion 
on specific issues. For example, in 
election of general secretaries, naif the 
unions held elections among the whole . 
membership, while others restricted 
the election to conference delegates or 
to the executive committee. To deter- 
mine whether the form of membership 
voting for national positions can influ- 
ence the election outcome, various 
case studies are discussed, some using 
full postal ballots, others using alterna- 
tive systems of balloting in tne union 
branch or workplace. The introduction 
of postal balloting is seen generally to 
increase membership participation in 
national union elections; the studies 
also show, however, that while this 
may result in a swing to the right, the 
Increased participation is also capable 
of working in the opposite direction, 
depending on the coincidence of 
sevcrnl other factors (for example, the 
quality of candidates and the economic 
environment in which the elcclions nro 


taking place). m 

A similar conclusion - that ballot, 
do not exert a consists influence d 
outcomes - is drawn from the stu<w 
ballots in collective .bargaining.^?, 
few rulebooks require leaden to 
pay offers or strike decisions to $ 
entire membership, in practice 
form of consultation frequently talc* 
place including the holding of baito? 
Tins latter course of action can incur 
significant costs for the union hoi 
ever including potentially underarm, 
mg *he authority and flexibility of 
negotiators, and lengthening the pro- 
cess of bargaining. In pan , tfe re fC 
a more general dilemma for trade 
unions, seeking to maximize both 
administrative efficiency and interest 
representation. 

In their concluding chapter, the 
authors consider whether an increase 
in ballots is likely to stimulate greater 
union democracy. Various models of 
democracy are outlined, and the 
effects of ballots are seen to be poten- 
tially conflicting. For example, while 
postal bnllots can increase mem- 
bership turnout (compared, say, to 
votes being conducted at union branch 
meetings ) , frequent elections of execu- 
tive offices could act to reduce their 
ability to check the power of the 
general secretary who, being a 
"known” figure, is more likely to 
survive periodic election battles. 

A number of the broader issues 
raised by previous and forthcoming 
legislation perhaps warranted more 
extensive treatment by the authors - 
the overall implications for industrial 
relations in general and trade unionism 
in particular, of increasing state in- 
tervention. Nevertheless, this closely 
argued account successfully highlights 
not only the complexity and Tnterve- 
. latedncss of factors determining in- 
dustrial relations outcomes, but also 
the way government support for In- 
creased balloting coulcf, in certain 
circumstances, lead to a number of 
unintended consequences, With 
further state intervention in this area 
appearing inevitable, this present 
analysis encourages a more cartful 
appreciation of tne factors involved, 
an awareness of the diversity of the 
union movement and a less heavy- 
handed pursuit of industrial relation* 
reform. 

Paul Blyton 

Dr Blyton is lecturer In Industrial 
relations ul the University of V/aki 
Institute of Science and Technology. 


Casual 

claims 


Method In Social Science: a realist 
approach *> 

by Andrew Sayer 
Hutchinson, £12,00 and £6.95 
ISBN 009 156610 X and 156611 8 
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It Is a peculiarity of several social 
sciences to be so preoccupied with 
“method” that undergraduates are 
offered courses with titles like “theoiy 
and methods in sociology” oi ‘‘social 
research methods”. ThisbgoJk is aimed 
at courses of the former type, that is, it 
is a disquisition (the author says at one 
point that his aim is “to legislate”) on 
the philosophy of social science from a 
realist point of view. 

It is thus couched at a fairly high 
lev?! of generality with slight reference 



-•v': — ” 1 ways 

looking at the world abstractly than* as 
a to the conduct , of empirical 
soda! acienoe. Perhaps linintenuonai- 
■y. *t perpetuates tne ,‘gkilf between 
theory on the one hand and empirical 
inquiry, on the .other ■ which "besets 
writing in this area, though it does so io 
afresh and lively Way. The verve of the 
author, _b°weveri cannot, compensate 
for the fact trit on many major points 
ctriakly mistake n . 1 

Method in Soriial Science, Written by 
a geographer teaching urbaiy and re- 
gionar studies at; the! University of 
Sussex,, adopts t A' thoroughly realist 
approach to social sderice analysis, 
following in particular'- the work- of 
Rdm Harris and R. Bhaskar, : The 
nahire of social knowledge; as an 

compared to natural science. Under- ’ 
M ® dcr - 

standmg of the materialpractices and ' 


circumstances associated with them. 
Social scientists should aim not only to 
develop a stock of knowledge about an 
object extcnal to them, but should 
develop a critical self-awareness of 
people as subjects, and indeed assist in 
their emancipation. Attacking bath 
conventional philosophy of science 
ond a relativist position, observation is 
held to be neither theory-neutral nor 
theory-determined but theory-laden. 
Truth is not a matter of absolute or 
relative judgment but of practical 
adequacy. 

The specifically realist elements iu 
the argument are found in an account 
of causation very different from that 
usually found in the philosophy of 
science. Causality concerns not a rela- 
tionship between events but the causal 
powers or "liabilities" of objects or 
more generally “mechanisms”. A 
causal claim is about what an object is 
Uke and what it cau do. and only 
derivatively what it will do in a particu- 
lar situation (for example, iron rs liable 
to rust even though some pieces never 

S i the chance to). The relationship 
tween causal powers Or mechanisms 1 
and their effects is therefore hot fixed 
. but contingent. What causes an event 
has nothing to do with the number of 
times it has been observed to occur or 
our ability to predict it. Indeed, the 
working of causal mechanisms is often 
unclear from patterns of' empirical 
. events. Counteracting forces can over- 
ride and conceal the effects of the 
operation or a particular mechanism. 

• The point; that it i$ relatively easy to 
show association between variables in 
social science (for example, social class 

' merit] '■ an ° ^ uca! ‘ onal aebjeve- 


the abstract level about causal powen 
and necessity in the world, while where 
relations between things are contra- 
gent, their form must be an ompirfcra 
question. What criteria are to be used 
to differentiate necessity from coutuig- 
cucy remains unclear, yet this is critics! 
if theories are to be subject to empiric- 
al test. A similar tendency is detectable 
in discussing the crucial role of con- 
cepts. They are theory-laden, theory 
influences the way data are organuw 
but the suggestion that observation 
might necessitate the reformulation or 
concepts ta not entertained. 

There is a good deal more wan . w * 
possible to summarize in a short rc- 
view, including critiques of iw 
hypothetico-deouctive method. 
verificationism, of Popper* 
tionism and of the .philosopg 
assumptions underpinning quanw» 
live work. In several senses this u 
radical work, written withspint w 
ultimately not convincing. Tbecorw- 
xions made between the noU °^L 
stucture, necessity and causal tnecn^ 
Isms, in particular, are open » 
charge of essentiahsm, seem ww*y . 
lead to intellectual closure, boo reuv 


the theoretical realm In a way 
widens rather than narrows tne $ 
between theory and empirical I in? 

The publisher’s claim that W 
makes an ideal textbook for stu 
of economics, psychology. | poWo. 
sociology, history and anthropm 



.. taken. Sayer goes :frr beyond this, 

■ h Wy e f 6 to postulate unobservable 
mechanisms at work, which . are Dirt ' of 

SEJM**-' Theimrttis- 

. faCtgty nature pf tWa apprQadft. U 

ggjpSfcjWj distinction 
betweeu abriract }oiis and- concrete 

asseftion that; 
th*Prio* ®aka their Btfongrist dainps at 


wishful thinking and cannot 
be sustained. By comparison, 

in its treatment of orthodox PJJJJ. 
phy of science) and in ^ 

tious, On several diajor port i “J 
author is simply wrong. At oesi 
sprightly attempt to Justify an 
fenstble position. .. 

Martin Bulwer - 

hlaritn. Buhner Is senlo 
social, administration at the L 
School of Economies. 
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Since and Crime In Cross-National 
perfective 

by Dane Archer and 

H&emary Gartner 

Vile University Press, £27.00 

1S BN030Q 031491 

Dane Archer and Rosemary Gartner 
«iih to “help the study of crime and 
violence to come of age ns a science” - 
i scholarly approach, less fashionable 
pow than in tne heyday of positivism, 
offhlcb causation ana prediction are 
lie main themes. To this end they 


aims from 


Office 

work 


White-Collar Proletariat: deskilling 
and gender in clerical work 
bj Rosemary Crompton and 
Gvelh Jones 

Macmillan, £18.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 32752 7 and 32753 5 

While-Collar Proletariat examines the 
das location of non-mnnual workers 
through theoretical debates and 
empirical data, including the authors' 
case studies of three large white-collar 
bureaucracies: a major clearing bank, 
a local authority and a life assurance 
company. The authors argue that class 
ptecefc in capitalist societies Brc a 


homicide, rape, assault, robbery and 
theft are the categories of their selec- 
tion. Footnotes throughout the data 
Tile indicate what the categories in- 
volve in different countries. Raw fi- 
gures are provided and rates per 
100,000 population. 

The nutnors are fully conversant 
with the problems of assessing the 
accuracy and validity of materia! of this 
sort, even if they fail to resolve them. 
Tlie “dark figure” - that is, the totality 
of crimes including those that have not 
come to light - is, as usual, the most 
serious, but here the authors brush it 
aside on the grounds that "most unre- 
ported crime consists of minor proper- 
ty offences” and that “the official data 
provide a reasonably accurate record 
of serious offences’’. This may be the 
case for the homicide categories, but it 
is unlikely to be so for the others, at 
any rate with any consistency over 1 10 
nations. They also claim that. In asses- 
sing trends, the dark figure can be 
disposed of by assuming a constancy 
between total crime anti the indicator 
in use. But with categories so broadly 
conceived as the seven above, suen 
trends would conceal more than they 


reflection of struggle and conflict in 
terms of labour markets as well as the 
labour process. They arc concerned to 
progress beyond the description of the 
structure, in order to unoerstand re- 
cruitment to and movement within it. 

The book explores Harold Braver- 
man’s “deskilling" thesis and the de- . 
bates surrounding the concept of pro- 
letarianization. Their analysis of the 
work content of clerical jobs supports 
the view that the work is routine and 
deskilled. For instance, they found 
thut 90 per cent of such jobs gave the 
incumbent no opportunity to exercise 
control. However they do not accept 
Braverman's image of “an immense 
mass of wage-worxers”. For them the 
key to understanding white-collar 
work ties in its strati ficnlion by gender, 
and also by age and qualification. They 
draw n parallel between the craft 
division of manual work and the 
gender division of non-manual work. 
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Introduction to the 
Sociology of 
Development 

Andrew Webster 
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pb0333 371291 SS.9S 

A Short History of 
Sociological Thought 

Alan Swlngewood 
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1*033331079 9 £6.9* 

A Sociology of the Soviet 
Union 

; Gary UttlQjohn 
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The Rise and Fall of 
Structural Mandsm 



Ted Benton 
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Crisis of Marxism 
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November 1984 
Capltlallsm Divided? 
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November 1984 
Sociological Research 
[Methods 
2 Edition 
MartlnBulmer 
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Available from all good 
bookshops 


December 1985 
The Stucture of Social 
Theory . 

Terry Johnson, Christopher 
Danfieker and Clive 
Ashworth __ 

hb 0333 30624 4 • 

pb 0333 30625 2 6655 

January 1985 

The Division of Labour In 

Society 

EmlleDurkhelmAnew. 
translation by W.D. Halls 
with an introduction by 
UwteCoser 

M> 0333 339800 
pb 0333 3398 1 0 


reveal. In the tables, moreover, more 
than one sort of indicator is utilized, 
depending on the source, so some of 
them contain numbers of offences 
officially reported, others merely num- 
bers of convictions, muking ' direct 
comparisons impossible. 

The central section contains three 
chapters analysing homicide rules. 
They deal with the effect of wars on the 
homicide rale, with cities and homi- 
cide and with the death penalty as a 
deterrent: all well-trodden ground. A 


fourth chapter presents some "frag- 
mentary examples" of additional ap- 
plications of tne data file and make 


suggestions for further research. 

Ihe background literature to this 
study is almost entirely American, a 
disturbing cultural bias in a book which 
“argues tne need for a comparative 
approach”. However, the meticulous- 
ly compiled tables of the data file will 
be valuable for comparative studies, 
providing that those who use them 
realize that they have all (he limita- 
tions of official statistics. 

Adrian Poole 

Adrian Poole is lecturer in sociology at 
the University of Exeier. 


Supporting previous research findings, 
they confirm that the majority of male 
clerks will be promoted by tne age of 
35. However, they dispute that this 
“mobility” represents a class move, as 
such promotion is very limited and 
rarely involves what could be de- 
scribed as managerial work. Further, 
this short-range male promotion de- 

f iends upon the existence of a much 
arger body of female clerks, who do 
not get promoted. Ooing beyond the 
confines of their data, the authors 
reject “flawed” theories of the emerg- 
ence of a service class. 

While emphasizing the role of gen- 
der in the stratification of work, the 
analysis does not take on a feminist 
perspective. Although Crompton and 
Jones acknowledge that non-manual 
work relationships reinforce and re- 
produce structures of patriarchy, they 
do not pursue this issue. They recog- 
nize the continuance of discrimination 
| but argue that the key to gender 
| divisions lies with women's lack nr 
romolHbic characteristics, specific ul 




long unbroken work experience, re- 
sulting from the demands of their 
domestic role. 

The nuthors olso recognize that a 
substantial minority of women without 
"promotablo” quolitics nevertheless 
carry out tasks involving considerable 
skill and initiative and acknowledge 
that had men been in these positions, 
they would have been promoted. The 
“ray of hope" for those concerned with 
the advancement of women comes in 
their support for the growing evidence 
that there is an increase in the propor- 
tion of young women acquiring voca- 
tional qualifications. But they estimate 
that due to the number of women in 
this type of work, if only 10 per cent of 
young women aged under 25 were to 
achieve promotion, male promotion 
chances would be reduced by a third. 

Two other issues of particular in- 
terest to readers will be the authors' 
examination of the implications of new 
technology and the growth of uni- 
onization in the white-collar sphere. 
Concerning the rapid development of 
careers in programming and systems 
analysis, the authors point out that 
although in the early stages program- 
mers were recruited from clerical and 
lower managerial grades, this avenue 
of upward mobility has closed with the 
raising of levels of pre-entry qualifica- 
tions, . . . . 

Crompton and Jones give particular 
attention to the role of unions. in the 
structuring of non-manual labour mar- 
kets. Whereas previously promotion 
came to male clerks on a personal 
basis unionization has led to demands 
for uniformity of access to the internal 
labour market. Thus they argue that 
although individual control over the 
labour process has been largely lostto 
clerks, they now exert collect! ve.innn- 
ence upon the operation of the Internal 
labour market. . . 

This book Is a model of clanty m its 
marshalling of a range of theoretic^ 
debates, harnessed to histqncal and 
contemporary empirical data. It en-. 


contemporary captiajist society. 


Gloria Lee 

Gloria U* » director of postgraduate 
studies , at the Management Centre, 
University of Astbh. 


SOCIOLOGY 
FROM TAVISTOCK 


Adoption 

Essays in social policy, law, and sociology 
Edited by PHILIP BEAN 

For the first time a wide range of adoption practices and 
policies are discussed in a single volume. Legal issues and 
the difficulties of transcultural adoption are studied in detail, 
and there are two essays based on the personal experiences 
of adoptive parents. Recent changes in the law and new 
concepts of the family make this book extremely timely; it 
will be essential reading for anyone concerned with children 
and social policy* 

336 pages 

Hardback 0 422 78410 9 £18.50 


Child Sexual Abuse 
within the Family 

THE CIBA FOUNDATION 

This handbook provides invaluable guidance on the actions 
that may be taken by different groups of professionals 
involved in the management of sexually a bused children and 
their families. The contributors, all professionals who have 
been involved in working with the problems of child abuse 
and child sexual abuse,, present views on the definition of 
this form of abuse, summarize the characteristics of families, 
look at the ways in which sexual abuse in the family presents 
to professionals, and consider the management of cases. 
Consideration isglven to the detailed planning at each phase 
of the Intervention and to the means and difficulties that 
different professionals are likely to meet. 

176 pages 

Hardback 0 422 79280 2 £1 2.95 
Paperback 0 422 79290 X £5.95 


Dealing with 
Drug Misuse 

Crisis intervention In the city 

ANNE JAMIESON, ALAN GLANZ 
andSUSANNE MacGREGOR 

This is an important contribution to the national debate on 
the appropriate social response to the current and escalating 
drugs problem. From the detailed experience of City Roads, 
an experimental unit intended to provide for the immediate 
needs of young multiple drug misusers, the authors put 
forward guidelines for policy and practice. 

266 pages 

Hardback 0422 78450 8 £14.00 
Paperback 0 422 79300 0 £8.95 


Hard Earned Lives 

Accounts of health and III ness from East London 
JOCELYN CORNWELL 

The book explores the relationship between people's ideas 
and theories about their health and the social and economic 
forces that govern their lives. It raises important questions 
aboutthe current direction of health policy and is particularly 
relevant for people working In the fieldB of health education 
and prevention in inner city areas. 

232 pages 

Paperback 0 422 78580 6 £5.95 

The Experience of Illness 

RAY FITZPATRICK, JOHN HINTON, 

STANTON NEWMAN, GRAHAM SCAMBLER 
and JAMES THOMPSON 

The Experience of Illness examines the growing body of 
evidence that shows how crucial 8 psychosocial perspective 
Is to the understanding of the experience of being III. The 
authors consider it essential to bring an interdisciplinary 
perspective from the social and behavioural sciences to an 
understanding and interpretation of behaviour In relation to 
illness. Their book will be of central concarp to health pro- 
fessionals in training and in practice. , 

288 pages 

Paperback 0422 78530 X £7.95 
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Evaluating Chicago Sociology 
A Guide to the Literature, with an Annotated Bibliography 
LESTER R. KURTZ 

The history of sociology in America from World War 1 to the mid 
1 930s can be written largely as the history of the University of Chicago 
department. Kurtz's boolc examines the major debates engendered By 
Chicago sociologists such as Albion Small. Robert Park, and W. I. 


department. Kurtz's book examines the major debates engendered By 
Chicago sociologists such as Albion Small. Robert Park, and W. I. 
Thomas, as well as others closely associated with the department. The 
annotated bibliography is an indispensable guide to the literature on 
Chicago sociology, its faculty, and its research traditions. 

£20.25 Hardback 2?6ppO-226-4(i476-B 


The Existential Self in Society 

EDITED BY JOSEPH A. KOTARBA & ANDREA FONTANA 

An exciting contribution to the field of existential sociology, this 
collection of essays seeks to understand the ways Fn which we 
experience our individuality, define ourselves, and change those 
definitions. Departing from traditional models of the self thatrocuson 
one overriding dimension of personality, the view presented in this 
book is of the self as a complex of many potentials. 

£23.00 Hardback 242pp. 0-226-45 M0-2 

Paths of Neighborhood Change 

Race and Crime in Urban America 
RICHARD P. TAUB, D. GARTH TAYLOR &JAN D. DUNHAM 

Combining the methods of field research, surveys and historical 
analysis, mis book is a comparative study of neighborhood change. 
The authors focus on eight Chicago neighborhoods that Illustrate 
different aspecis of that process -decline, gentrification, or stability In 
the face of high and low crime rates ana minority prescence - and 
develop models to clarify the forces Involved. 

£23.00 Hardback 262pp 0-22C-79001-0 


CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W 9SD 


3 good reasons for 
making this Wi 

required reading Lv J 
for your students: 

■ ‘probably ons of the most stimulating books on the sub|ect I have readco — ‘ 
date. I congratulate the authors onjutlnga philosophical foundation as a 
route Into sociological scrutiny' C. G. Walton Ammanford Technical Coflega 
H 'style of presentation Is the hallmark of the book as Lee and Newby 
approach familiar territory from a different angle. Such an approach will 
make the book enjoyable to read not only for undergraduate students but 
also for their teachers' Network 

M ‘a lucid arvd stimulating textbook' Carolyn Britton Brtetol Polytechnic 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Class in 

electoral 

choice 

Class and the British Electorate 
by David Robertson 
Blackwell, £25.00 
ISBN 085220 6063 

As the certainties of British politics 
disintegrate, so do the conventional 
categories for studying them. For some 
years now scholars in the Essex school 
of electoral research have been urging 
us to see voters' views on issues, tneir 
ideologies, as influencing their voting 
behaviour - challenging the earlier 
orthodoxy that such views were merely 
1 the reflections of a prior, psychological 
or inherited partisan attachment. As 
the proportion of the electorate having 
a stable attachment declines, the Essex 
approach becomes attractive. 

It » here taken several stages furthei 
by David Robertson. First ,Tie ranges 
opinions and issues on left-right con- 
tinua within two separate dimensions: 
socio-economic egalitarianism and so- 
cial liberalism. Second, he uses a 
three-class model in place of the crude 
manual/non-manuaJ distinction that is 
inconsistent with modem occupational 
structure as it is beloved of social 


analysis. Finally, he treats as a distinct 
political category that vast and grow- 
ing number of voters who vote consis- 


tently with neither the Labour nor the 
Conservative Party. (Liberals, while 
perhaps being grateful for this recogni- 
tion of a third force, will probably 
resent their stable supporters being 
thrown in with the shifters, the non- 
voters and the eccentrics, but the 
analysis seems to work.) 

. He Uiub has three classes (upper, 
Intermediate and lower) and three 
partisanships (Conservative, Labour, 
’’neutral”), which combines to give 
nine sub-groups. The author insists 
that these form distinct political com- 
munities and do not merely combine 
additively. To take the most extreme 
example, upper-class socialists do not 
dilute attitudes typical of those of 
socialists as a whole with those of the 
rest of tho upper class; they are equally 
as egalitarian os lower-class Labour 


as egalitarian os lower-class Labour 
supporters, and far more liberal than 
anyother sub-group. 

The nine political communities In- 
habit a political world of four possible 
quadrants formed by the continue on 


S iadrants formed by the continue on 
e two dimensions. On the socioeco- 
nomic issues their positions arc fairly 
predictable: the lower the class and the 
further left the partisanship, the more 
egalitarian the position. The liberalism 
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dimension is far more complex. Up- 
per-class positions (with inconsistency 
on several individual issues among 
upper-class Conscvativcs) are marked- 
ly more liberal than those of everybody 
else; and on several issues it is the 
intermediate groups who are the most 
authoritarian. 

Of the four quadrants, two (ega- 
litarian liberal; anti-egalitarian author- 
itarian) match the conventional 
stereotypes of left and right. Labour 
and Conservative, but arc unambi- 
guously inhabited by only one sub- 
group apiece (upper-class Labour and 
intermediate Conservative respective- 
ly). Two groups (upper-class in- 
termediates and Conservatives) 
occupy the “liberal and anti-egalita- 
rian^ quadrant of classic nineteenth- 
century Liberalism, Three groups, and 
by far the largest number of people 
inhabit the egalitarian but authorita- 
rian quadrant, and a further two are 
only marginally outside it (intermedi- 
ate Labour being slightly too liberal 
and lower-class Tories slightly insuffi- 
ciently egalitarian). This most heavily 
populated quadrant of British political 
life was not represented by any party 
existing in 1979, and the arrival of the 
Social Democrats has not changed 
that. The nearest thing to match its 
preferences would be a secular version 
of the Social Christian parties of some 

g irti of early twentieth-century 
urope. Such movements were 
changed out of recognition or des- 
troyed by the paramount importance 
of the mid-century's central issues of 
Nazism, Communism and the political 
integration of the manual working 
class. As the third of these finally joins 
the others in history's graveyard, 
perhaps a more basic form of popu- 
lar politics is recovering its salience. 
At the theoretical level, Dr Robert- 


Titanic 

efforts 

Max Weber’s Insights and Errors 
by Stanislav Andreskl 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £16.95 . 
ISBN 07102 0051 X .* 

This odd and idiosyncratic work - to 
describe it in a charitable fashion - is 
yet another contribution to the clut- 
tered field of Weberian scholarship. 
Stanislav Andrcski is a self-confessed 
admirer of Weber, sharing the same 
sort of view of that thinker as Alfred 
Radcliffe-Brown. who is quoted as 
having observed of Economy and 
Society that "it really is damned good 
stuff”. Andreskl reminds us, however, 
that it is no service to scholarship to set 
up Weber as an idol whose Ideas arc 
above criticism. Having assured the 
reader that it gives him ‘ ’great pleasure 
to savour the fertility and range of 
[Weber’s] intellect", Andreski sets off 
on an erratic tour through Weber’s 
writings, ’ scattering criticisms here, 
offering plaudits there- He confesses 
himself ’’inspired by Weber's titanic 
efforts”, but none the less Weber’s 
enterprise as a whole, like the Titanic. 
Is found to be rather less solid and 
reliable than its constructor might have 
liked to think. 

Andreski finds Weber’s views on 
philosophical aspects of the social 
sciences wanting in several ways. We- 
ber’s conception of value-freedom is 
subjected to criticism for example - 
although it has to be said that the 
critique is less than penetrating. Judg- 
, merits df fact and judgments of value, 

. Andreski claims, 'cannot be kept sepa- 
rate, because factual assessments of 
states. of affairs in social life are not 
neutral In their implications for diffe- 
rent groups In society. Thus the state- 
ment "Oswald did not kill John Ken- 
nedy” is apparently a simple factual 
assertion, right or wrung. However, 
the utterance of such a statement is 
provocative in its consequences, sug- 
■ Resting that “American democracy Ts 
, (at least partly), a sham", and thus 

brands the utterer as a subversive”, 

: Quite apart from the extraordinary 
. nature or this assertion on Andreski ’s 
PfM* argument against Weber’s 
ww it cannot exactly be said to bo on 
plane , of philosophical 
. sophistication. For Weber's thesis was 
fliat judgments qf value cannot lojdcal- 
, ty pe derived from statements offset, 
*121 factual^ assertions never pro- 

- Y9*® jiostile reactions froni those Who 
would contest thefo. ^ 

of “Interpretative 
waoidgy afeb made to. puffer the' 




son has done much to rehabilitate thu 
concept of the ratiocinaiive voter 
making his or her electoral choice nn 
the basis of matching parties to 2 
existing perceived self-interest It iS 
not a classless electorate by any meam 
class remains a valuable predictor of 
perceived self-interest . but it no longer 
provides unquestioned political love!- 
ties. The author does not consider an 
alternative interpretation: that voters 
rationally adjust opinion to party Thai 
is, did they in 1979 perceive a be- 
leaguered Labour government and a 
confident Conservative of position and 
therefore conclude that Conservative 
policy positions were more “correct” - 
even, perhaps, if for various reasons 
they did not actually vote Conserva- 
tive? This is more likely to be tree of 
technical, instrumental issues than oi 
affective ones, but it would be worth 
testing for in future research. Howev- 
er, a convincing argument against the 
general applicability of this alternative 
thesis is found in Robertson's evi- 
dence: the stubborn refusal of even 
many Conservative supporters to fol- 
low that party's views on the desirabil- 
ity of cuts in taxes and public spending. 

A possible weakness of Robertson** 
model, though it does not really affect 
his analysis here, is that it assumes 
party policy to be independent of 
voters’ attitudes, nnd the latter to be 
independent of party activity. If we are 
now in a period when electoral out- 
comes are increasingly determined by 
popular attitudes, then the political 
prizes will increasingly go to those 
parties most responsive to and most 
capable of moulding those attitudes. 

Colin Crouch 

Dr Couch is reader in sociology at the 
London School of Economics. 


opinion of this aspect of Weber's 
thought, and given how banal he sees it 
to be, it is perhaps gratifying to be 
reassured that Weber “was far above 
trying to impress his audience with 
empty verbiage". The critique offered 
is a familiar one, but Andreski doe* 
not seem, to be aware of the extensive 
discussions it) recent years which have 
fully exposed its weaknesses. The 
Interpretation of meaning is identified 
as the cmpathic comprehension of the 
thoughts and feelings of others. But 
social science cannot rely upon such an 
unreliable source of evidence to sub- 
stantiate its hypotheses; science begin* 
where cmpatnic understanding stops. 
Thus interpretative sociology is writ- 
ten off by Andreski as a sort oi 
aberration on Weber's port, whim 
fortunately did not greatly affect ins 
more substantive writings in history 
and sociology. Unfortunately, other* 
have been seduced by Weber s we** 
on the matter. Weber has thus helped 
encourage an unfortunate trepo, * 
retreat From the basic principles oi 
scientific method, which "panders to 
the obscurantist and parasitic proclivi- 
ties of sub-standard academics ■ 

In the remainder of the dom 
A ndreski turns to Weber’s work on nj 
development of capitalism and no 
studies of the world religions. Webers 
analysis of the rationalization of mod- 
ern culture is found to be < deficient, and 
Andreski has a range of obiKhooaw 
Weber's discussions of religion. 
comparative study of history in 1 
Weberian mode nevertheless receira 
Andreski’s seal of approval as tw 
proper method for substantiating 
theories of large-scale social 


historical writings any more pcnetrai- 
ing than those otthe more nhflosop* 1 *. 
al aspects of Weber’s work. Andresfl 
writes as though he has no 
ance with the scholarly literature ■ on. 
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to be in terms that are so derogatory 
that they would leave a nasty last® 
the mouth if they were not so absura- 
Here is Andreski on Talcott Parsoa*. 


influence In social science u , , 
unequivocally harmful: ‘[Pars®® 8 1. 
contribution to the advancement- 
knowledge is negative because be _ 
a muddled thinker and verbose wn 
who instilled mumbo-jumbo into 
minds of thousands of not very bn^ 
academics." But In the 
stakes there tan be few rival* ... 
Andreskj’s book. — — T 

Anthony Giddens „• 

Apihony QidderpM dfefbwof Kbrf* 
College , Cambridge. 
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Impact of 

worker 

directors 

UoJqos oo the Boards an experiment 
Industrial democracy 
bjEricBatatone, Anthony Ferner and 
MJdiael Terry 
BbckweB, £12.00 
BBN0631 133178 
CoBsentand Efficiency: labour 
rcfctJouand management strategy in 
tbestate enterprise 

bj&fcBatstone, Anthony Ferner and 
HkbttlTtrry 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN0631 135170 

Id 1978-79 the Post Office Board, 
following pressure from the Labour 
Government, was expanded and re- 
itiuctured to include union nominees. 
(Mow on the Board is a description 
and evaluation of this two-year experi- 
ment, one which approximated closely 
to the guidelines recommended in the 
Bullock Report of 1977. This experi- 
ment in the Post Office thus offers the 
most significant test ot the Bullock 
fonnula which has so far been witnes- 
sed. Indeed, the authors claim that as 
formally constituted, the Post Office 
scheme represented “one of the 
gnuest, most radical worker-direc- 
tor saemes in the western world”. 

Its significance stemmed from two 
features. First, the union nominees 
nre present In sufficient numbers to 
balance those of management. 
Second, In this experiment the union 
nominees were not required to relin- 
quish whatever union offices they 
might hold and were thus able to retain 
imore definite "union bnse" than had 
been permitted in the British Steel 
operiment, for exumplc. Despite 


Religion 
and social 
change 

Cjpltallsni and Class In the Middle 
bworlefl of social change 

■““economic development 
hyBiyanS. Turner 
Helncmann Educational ,£17.50 
BBN0435 828932 


is already well known 
t i < l ucs °f general theories 
mat have sought to explain the role 
^“gjon and the lack of significant 
»aal change in the Middle East. In his 


,nam ano marx ana me 
Orientalism by which he seeks 
disentangle what is useful In the 
Weberian tradition from 
tioiJSr 6 i m Ph elaborates old no- 
Kr he stagnant” East. The fact 
■i J5L are reflections on a few 

52! I themes gives these essays a 
Which such collections rare- 


oati be < used not only to 
CkJk ®n existing set of concepts in 
ikrnTT fences but also to rework 
ineaulff?* 0 Proride a more fruitful 
W of approach. 

which u?L SeVcn . Cssa > 8 * ^ but one of 
taeq P^rioudy published be- 
gendtf % 1979, combine a 

; 36 S!P¥*^’ b*S^SS 3SSS 


these vital correctives the major find- 
ing was that the impact made by the 
worker directors was in practice still 
very limited. The catalogue of short- 
comings is a familiar one. Cmcial 
decisions were diverted away from the 
board; the full-time members control- 
led the agenda and the effective de- 
cision-making; union nominees tended 
to contribute relatively little on “non- 
industrial relations” matters; mana- 
gers took steps to avoid internal man- 
agement disagreement on the board. 
The authors suggest that the specific 
contexts of worker director schemes 
matter far more than the niceties of 
procedural form. At the Post Office, 
tor example, the full-time board mem- 
bers were hostile to the experiment. 
Even within the unions, many merely 
tolerated the exercise. Indeed, on the 
whole the unions saw the experiment 
as peripheral to their priorities and to 
their traditionally preferred mode of 
operation. 

It is accordingly to the elaboration of 
context and more particularly to the 
exploration of the issues of strategy 
and structure that the subsequent 
volume, Consent and Efficiency, is 
dedicated. This densely-argued book 
ostensibly tackles two key themes: the 
link between industrial relations and 
corporate strategy, and the signifi- 
cance of public ownership for manage- 
ment's labour relations practices. Its 
themes and sub-themes include public 
ownership, corporate and industrial 
relations strategics, the commercial 
ethos, union response, intra-orgsniza- 
tionai politics, and the problems of 
achieving both efficiency and coopera- 
tion. But the issue largely underlying 
all of this is how management ana 
unions responded to a politically- 
induced change. 

In brief, this chnngc entailed a shift 
from a traditional, civil service culture 
to a new commercially oriented cli- 
mate where a market logic was meant 
to displace a public service shibboleth. 
The style of labour relations in the Post 
Office' was in fact trimmed in order to 
accommodate the adjustments to busi- 
ness strategy - especially in Telecom. 
But, a bid to reassert managerial 
prerogative presented a threat to the 
old consensus. Herein lay an express- 
ion of a classic dilemma. The authors 
found that even Telecom frequently 
had to rely on the old pragmatic style 
of “seasoned managers”. Thus, man- 


talism - just as Marx himself hnd once 
believed the British wore doing to 


India. According to Turner, this 
piece of spednl pleading fails on two 
main accounts: Israel as a society is 

...m Alrtnmnl frnm Mnrv'c flinnrpf irnl 


very different from Mnrx's theoretical 
model of capitalism and “British and 
Israeli colonialism in the Middle East 
has had a stunting [rather than a 
positive] effect on the Arab social 
structure and economies". 

More generally, Turner uses the 
method of the critique to elaborate his 
own alternative methods of analysis, 
many of them drawn from the neo- 
Marxist writings of the 1960s and 
1970s. The two most important are his 
assertion of the divorce between 
modes of production and class rela- 
tions, so that, for example, the trans- 
formation from feudalism to capital- 
ism does not necessarily involve any 
particular set of class alliances, and his 
assertion of the need to combine both 
an internalist and an externalist per- 
spective to explain the interaction 
between a society’s economic develop- 
ment, its class structure and the world 
system. This has a great advantage of 
opening up processes in the "myste- 
rious" Orient fort examination by con- 
cepts which make no distinction be- 
tween East and West. But such a 
reliance on the notions of capitalism 
and class not only encounters all the 
usual problems connected with their 
use but also raises the whole question 
of the specificity of different national 
developments, in Turner’s hands, tne 
history of one third world country s 
transformation is very niM Ine 
another. He alsol tends to suggest that . 
capitalism itself Is a relatively 

homogeneous phenomenon, ^ thus 
obscuring some of the huge variety of 
ways by which its key central rela- 
tionships are expressed in quite d fc- 
rent institutional, legal ana cultural 

; fo Some of these problems 

quite clearly In wnat ft one of the ratMt 

interesting essays mjhe 

the : book: Turner's idiscussion of 

feudalism and capitalism hr Iran- 

While his use of the conoept of over- 

lapping and oscillating modes of pro* 

S is 8 Clever .and mute 

method of sklrteppft>g 

debate -about, whether Perala was 

r. ■ ■ ‘4- ' 


agement and the unions were found to 
be engaged in an “an unfinished pro- 
visional process of readjustment". Part 
of management's response was driven 
by the simple logic of being seen to be 
doing something in the face of an ever 
more ominous outlook. Hence, for 
example, there is a suggestion that 
mechanization in the postal business 
was more a device to deflect political 
criticism and to defend the monopoly 
than an innovation undertaken for 
operational reasons. Since Telecom 
was subjected to higher expectations 
by both government and business its 
managers had to respond with more 
alacrity to the commercial drive than 
their counterparts in (he postal service. 
As a result, managerial strategy at 
Telecom was more vigorous ana its 
labour relations pattern also faced a 
greater degree ot change. 

Doubts about Consent and Efficien- 
cy hinge on the intricacies of the 
"context" which the authors try to 
expose. There are so many variables 
and issues overlaid that different read- 
ers may well disagree as to what this 
book is really about. Secnd, one is led 
to suspect that the material gathered 
during the original industrial democra- 
cy project, while certainly raising 
issues beyond the confines of that 
experiment, was none the less insuffi- 
cient to allow proper investigation of 
the themes in this companion volume. 
Third, and related to this, the wealth of 
detail generated, for example, on the 
history and operations of the Union of 
Post Office Workers and the Post 
Office Engineering Union, is not 
necessary to illuminate the central 
themes nor is sufficient attempt made 
to integrate this material. 

While certainly tackling under-re- 
searched issues, this book nevertheless 
underestimates some of the work 
which has preceded it. While the 
volume does make a positive contribu- 
tion to the analysis of labour relations 
in state enterprises, on the key ques- 
tion of illuminating the processes 
whereby strategy formulation and im- 
plementation engage with labour rela- 
tions, there is evidently still a deal of 
research to be done. 

John Storey 

Dr Storey is senior lecturer in uidnstriai 
relations and Industrial sociology at 
Trent Polytechnic, Nottingham. 


either a feudal or an Oriental society, 
his analysis of iwcntleth-centuTy de- 
velopment relies too heavily on the 
works of writers like Ahmad Ashraf 
and Fred Haliiday who have already 
used similar definitions of capitalism 
and class to structure thoir Iranian 
material in such a way that their 
observations fit neatly into his argu- 
ment rather than providing n test oflts 
validity. Their works, like Turner's, 
also raise the more general question of 
what is explained By saying that the 
Shah’s Iran was subject to its own 
capitalist dynamic. 

A hitherto unpublished essay deals 
with a different set of problems in- 
volved in the study of the modern 
nation state: the relationship between 
religion and secularism in the creation 
of Israel. Here again he is totally 
convincing when he argues that, con- 
trary to what many of its founders 
hoped and believed, Zionism, of ne- 
cessity, cannot be secular. For Turner, 


not only is Jewish Israeli nationality 
impossible to seperate from Jewish 
identity but Zionism itself is inevitably 
connected with the religious view of 


Jewish history used to legitimate the 
occupation ox Palestine. His further 
assertion that the debate between 
religious and secular- tendencies in 
Zionism, present from the beginning, 
was deliberately muted during the first 
twenty years of state-building only to 
be reopened after the capture of the 
West Bank in 1967, provides one of the j 
keys to an understanding of the pre- 
sent fierce debates in Israel. What . 
would have rounded off this excellent < 
analysis would have been a more 


beliefs can be transposed from a 
religious to a secular context, thus 
allowing him to say more about the 
strengths as opposed to the weaknes- 
ses of the secularist position. If Israel 
cannot have pure, secularism, It cer- 
tainly cannot have pure religion either. 

•'] .• 

Roger Owen 

Roger Owen is a fellow of St Antony's 
College, Oxford: 1 
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Events 


The National Association for 
Education in the Arts holds its 
annual conference from 
November 9 to 1 1 at the Ixm- 
don University Institute of 
Education, Bedford Way. 

The opening address will be 
given by Dr Harold Osborne, 
president of the British Society 
of Aesthetics. Full details and 
application forms from Peter 
Stedman, Rose Cottage, Mill 
Lane, Shcnrshy, Lelcs. 


The Centre of Canadian Stu- 
dies at the University of Edin- 
burgh is to hold a comparative 
Canada-New Zealand seminar 
- ion Saturday May 18 1985. The 
bulk of the papers will be on 
one or other of the countries, 
developing themes in parallel, 
though some will cover both. 

Topics to be discussed wifi 
Include migration, transfer of 
political Ideas and compara- 
tive conservation policies and 
will also discuss (he concept of 
the “Pacific rim”. Offers of 
papers (o Dr Gcd Martin, 
director, CCS, 21 George 
Square, Edinburgh EJI8 9LD. 





“Ten years nf mixed media”, n 
new exhibit lun at the Royal 
College of Art. offers a pers- 
pective on one uf (he most 
important strands of modern 
art. The exhibition, which 
runs until October 26, will 
fee lure a new (ape by the 
performance artist Sluart 
Brlsley: design and artwork hy 
Mark Chaim owfez; a perform- 
ance and associated tapestry 
by Peter Davis; and many 
more. The “Cross Currents" 
show can he seen ut (he RCA 
galleries, Kensington Gore, 
London SIV7. 


Awards 


Appointments 

EDINBURGH 

The Cun ( re of Canadian Studies has 
appointed Alasiair MacLeod of the 
uni verity of Windsor. Ontario, to he 
writcr-fn-rcsidence for the academic 
year IWiSS. 

The post is sponsored bv the Scottish 
Arts Council. Dr Barbara C. Munson 
is to ho a postdoctoral visiting fellow. 

EXETER 

Lectureships: N. Armstrong (educa- 
tion); L. A. Burgess (education); P. A. 
Collier (accountancy)- Dr J. Cremona 
(pure mathematics): C. C. Dean (phy- 
I sics); Dr L. N. Dinnn ^biological 
I sciences): P. Ernest (education); J. P. 

Ifinde (mother! wheal statistics and 
1 operational research): Dr D. M. Hoi- 
linshcad (chemistry): Dr M. Hughes 
(education); S. McCorrislon (agri- 
cultural economics); M. D. Ramdsen 
(education): Dr S. D. Rolcher 
( psychology); J- Show (law); C. Thain 
(politics); Dr A. Thomason (pure 

Promotion 


maihemaiics); Dr I. P. Tonics (econo- 
mics): Dr P. F. Xuercb (law); Dr S. E. 
Honeyball (taw). 

UWIST 

Mr P- Cooke has been appointed as 
leclurer in the department of town 
planning, as coordinator of a £500,010 
research programme. Under the title 


The 1984 PACE lecture (spon- 
sored by the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation for Continuing Educa- 


Thc Royal Society of Edinburgh is to 
fund a three year fellowship at the 
-University of Stirling for research into 
fish. Dr Mary Talncr will be Ihc holder 
and will direct her work toward a better 
undemanding of the immune re- 
sponse. 

The Transfers Association is offering 
a prize lo mark its twenty- fifth 
anniversary. Entrants are asked lo 
translate a short story by a writer of 
French. German, Spanish. Italian and 
Russian who is not currently available 
in English. Prizes will be awarded In 
each of the five nominated languages. 
Details from The Translators Associa- 
tion, 84 Drayton Gardens, London 
SW10 OSD. . 


(Ion) will be given by Sir 
Norman Lludop FRSC on “In- 
formation Technology and 
Data Protection in the Context 
of Higher Education”. It will 
be given on Monday November 
12 at 5,30pm In the Lecture 
Theatre, City of London 
Polytechnic, Tower Hill Site. 
Admission Is liree. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Personal profteaiorahlp 


Keraonai proreaorahiw: Dr Michael 
Keighlev (surgery); Dr David Smith 
(ionic physics, space research, becom- 
es professor of chemical physics); Pro- 
fessor Jack Llewellyn (pair-time pro- 
fessor in department of zoology and 
comparative physiology, becomes hon- 
orary professor of parasitology). 


HULL 

Personal professorships: Dr Robert 
Nerki, reader in politics, and author of 
Insight and Vision: the problem of 
Communism in Marx's Thought; and 
R. Alan Towiuhend, reader In ansly- 
licat chemistry Bnd an editor of ihe 


“The Changing Urban and Regional 
System in the UK" the research will 
explore how social and economic 
changes in the past decade have 
affected work patterns, lifestyles and 
political attitudes in specific localities. 
The Royal Academy of Music has 
appointed as Its new director of opera 
Mr Peter Knupp. founder of the highly 
uccloimcd Singers Company. The 
RAM's first production this year will 
be Offenbach's Orpheus in the Under- 
world. 

The new librarian of t he British Library 
of Political and Economic Science is to 
he Mr Christopher Hunt, who succeeds 
MrD. A. Clarke. Mr Hunt is at present 
chief librarian at La Trobc University, 
Victoria, Australia. 


international journal Analytics Chfmi • 
ca Acta. 

EAST ANGLIA 

Personal professorships: Dr C. W. E. 
Bfgsby (American studies); Dr R. W. 
Sheppard (European literature); Dr R. 
N. West (physics). 

Readerships: Dr P. M. Blaiklc (de- 
velopment studies); Dr S. W. Davies 

e conomic and social studies); Mr R. 

. Price (modem languages and Euro- 
pean hlsloty); Dr M. R. Sleep (com- 
puting studies and accountancy); Dr S. 
Wilson (modem languages ana Euro- 
pean history). 

Senior lectureships: Dr M. R. Andrew 
(English and American studies); Dr A. 
H. Haines (chemical sciences); Dr W. 
M. Mathew (economic and social stu- 
dies); Dr D. 0. Punier (English and 
American studies). 




Death plays an important part in Josef Koudelka’s 
photographs (Hayward Gallery, then touring). Though 
he has recorded violence amt war - in his native 
Czechoslovakia, in Ireland, in Spain - he makes little 
attempt, as Don McCuIlin does, to freeze the act of 
violence into a moral gesture. Koudelka’s dead attain an 
aesthetic and iconic quality that reflects very exactly the 
curious reality of his country, poised between collective 
east and individual west, Europe and Asia, Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation. 
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This Illustration, taken from the 
prospectus for the fine arts coarse 
run by Christie's, (he auctioneers, Is 
Portrait of Giovanni dl Plerfrancesco 
De’Medlcl by Sandro Botticelli. 
There are 64 places on (he course for 
1985/86, with a further 20 part-time 
places. 

The course teaches art history and 
connolsseurship and provides an 
understanding of practical techni- 
ques and a grounding in questions of 
attribution, Identification and quali- 
ty, Students also undertake catalo- 
; Btjtog projects and discuss art market 
affairs. y:- * •}. •- 

Application forms are available 
from ■Mrs Susan Whitaker, Christ- 
ie’sFfne Arts Codrse, 63 Old Bromp- 
ton Road, London SW7 3JS. - 


Grants 

BATH: Dr R. M. Cooper and Dr A. K. 
Chamlcy, £39,226 from AFRC (role of cuticle- 
degrading enzymes in palhogcnccily of cii- 
lomopalhogcnlc fungi); Dr W. J. D. Whiih, 
£36, from SERC (inhibitors of ADP- 
Rlboto Uanifcrasa as probes \o determine the 
biological function of proleln ADP-rihosylu- 
tion); Dr R. Harrison and Dr G. G, Lunt, 
p5,797 from Wellcome Trust (Immunological 
invalvcmcnl in motor neurone disease); Pro- 
fessor O. O. Hcnshaw, £22,364 from Overseas 
Development Administration (cassava tissue 
cultural; Professor a. G. Honshaw, £18,526 
from Overseas Development Administration 
(tissue culture techniques and genetic con- 
sorvotlon of potato); Dr D. W. Hough, £10,487 
from the Nuffield Foundation (La anligon in 
connective tissue disease patients); Dr B. E. 
Havdcn, £85,000 from SERC (infrared and 
molecular beam studies of catalytic reactions 
on modified single crystal surfaces) Or N. D. C. 
Harris, £23,450 from (he Southern Universities 
Joint Board and the Microelectronics Educa- 
tion Programme (development of an Informa- 
tion technology module): Professor J. F. 
Easihmn and Dr D. Rodger, £42,170 from 
SERC (feasibility study or 60 GHZ cellular 
mobile radio): Professor F. J. Wallace and 

8 Professor B. Harris, £83,169 from the SERC 
ow heat loss engines with ceramic coatings); 
roftstor F. J. Wallace, £32.666 from Depart- 
ment of ludustry/Hoisef EngWring/CAVLld 
(dovclopmenl of advanced turbochargers with 
XFtf . .J^rb ee end compressor geometry); 
Dr P. J . Wingham, £28,000 from SERC (toweJ 
body-tobktyatetteY, Dr D. Graham, £15,060 
from SERC (controlling a finishing robot lo 
improve surface quality); Professor J. I. Ger- 
ahuny, £110,000 from Joseph Rownlree 


XXmalc); Dr J. Cummins and Mr A. Set 
ortolans, £10.651 from MRC (analytical metho- 
dology Tor assay of cytotoxic drugs); Dr B. 
Whiting and Dr S. Hilfls, £22,829 from British 
Heart Foundation (determinants of respoue 
lo antiarrhylhmic agents); Professor O. Jit- 
rclt,£ 1.1, from British Smalt Animal Veta- 
inaiy Association (monoclonal antibodies b 
foilnc leukaemia virus Infection); Dr I. 
Whalcy, £6.032 from Grenier Glasgow HeaJih 
Board (nature of transmcmbranc signals in- 
volved in conltol of synthesis of eompjernenl 


components); Professor D. H. TlttenniW^ 
£3,449 from Orcalcr Glasgow Health Board 
(monitoring health surveillance of pre-acnoo] 
children); Mr M. Moss, £54,471 frorp Maww- 


Greater Glasgow homo uwra 
health surveillance of pre-school 


cr Services Commission (YTS Wars 83 Mb- 
munlty project); Professor D. T. H. Wet, 
£10,000 from Scottish Business Schwl I (re- 
search assistant); Mr D. MacLennan, £lo,7IJ 
from Scottish Development Department («- 
livery of repair services In public scctor boauag 

in Scotionil); Dr K. Whaley, £13/194 bom 
Scottish Home and Health Dcpartmeol (phos- 
phorylation of mononuclear phagocyte pro- 
teins in response to agents which reamait 
aynthesis of complement components): utr. 
Monaghan. £44,254 from Scottish Home jua 
Health Department (significance of wild “ffl 
(in particular Larus species) in epldemioloa’w 
Campylobacter infections in Scoilaiw) Ptok* 
sor L. C. Hunter. £14,286 from SHHD («- 


hod analysis and Oevetopmeat: perspectives On 
training, research and practice); Dr B. McE- 
nanev, £39,000 from SERC (strength structure 
rolaltonshlpa in porous non-graphitizbig car- 
bons); Professor B. Harris and Dr A. J, 


II J C i • V— .-.wauiUMWiu Ul IHQ 

Ilct on modes for wood composites sub- 
wofeisor J. 



S^^ridpsures); Dr P. J. wiuii, £23.100 
from SERC (networked coJout picture archive 
Q - A - Saunders, 
Jom SERC (Ultrasonic studies of 
vteraHonal anahannonldty In pre-melting r?- 

Holmes. £64,165 


hSSl l ^ MR £ (ovaiuatlon of NMR 
,n of 'nervous sjrstem); Dr N. 

A. Agara. xiS.OOQ [ran MRC (cloning of 


steroid sulphat 
activation and 


two MRC (cloning of 
sne to Invesugate x itt- 
«chapgp In genesis of 


led school of 


department 



University 

viewing 


Endowments Research Trust 
human monoclonal antibodies and burasn 
ocular melBnomas); Dr C. D. Forbes, 04.1* 
from Scottish Hospital Endowments RWa 
Trust (Immune deficiency 
Professor D. Dennison, ".557 from uki- 
(community business movement In Swiib^ 
Professor M. Timbury. _ £2.000 from Tit 
Medical Ltd (ribavirin trial mid broarf^ 1 '^; 
Dr R. I. Freshney, £2,940 from MowLalwj 
stories (different plastic sutotralMjV 
culture processing of material); Prw«“L: 
Donnison and Dr A. Middleloo, ^,300 ^ 
Lcverbulme Trust (adaplalion ““ "W 
menl of a study of rcn ®yriJ2^Kia. B M 
Glasgow); Dr J. Dickson, £2,00tf 
Conservancy Council (pollen n 

Lochranza, Isle of At ran); Profcwpr 
Goudle, £43,187 from We icoiw 
tureahip); Dr J. R- Kusel. 

Health Organization (structure of sduswww 
surface membrane and ways In wnjwurMJ 
perturbed); Mr A. C. Kl]gour C8.6WfJ 
SERC fat/vanced course in 3D 
graphics); Professor J. L^b, £9,410m® 

SERC (collaborative research ^ 
optical oe vices; with Professor W C. Cnang 
San Diego); Professor A. S. G. Curth- P™ p 

Be^onU 

SERC (his tocompat ability systems in IP 0 ’ 1 * 5 * 
and outer Invertebrates). 


Saturday October 20 

.114X1 Open Forum. Intonnidon 

gtudenU. - ' -r. . 

• ' To be gnoouoced. _ .. aHa 

1l5b Cairfni for OldM People. Cuba w ^ 
People (P650; prog 2). 

Sunday October 21 

^ Sdence FoamUtloo courw- • 

Msito “Numbers" (S101; prof 1M) 
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Universities 


[AUSTRALIA: 


f gtotlo ni are bwllad lor tho 
BWflgpoili lor which application# 
tot Mftii data shown, SALARIES 
Nmi othirwfae aisled) are aa 
"ton: Protnaot *AS 2,b»>; Poll 
Jodwl Raaaaroh laUowa $A21,411- 
UHM0| Banlor Lecturer SA33.331- 
WM4h Lecturer | A24 ,14 O- (32,634. 
deuila and sppt/catkan 


ftojre may be ctrtaJrmd from Tho 
“wwon ol Commonwealth 


gtoiljlH, (Apple), 38 Gordon 
•tot. London WCtH 0PF unleaa 
W«ona an Invited direct lo the 


Jw University ol Adelaide 

"■■Wain, front both mon 


berth mon 

Jrtwman lor fn foOowing po«ttion» 

LECTURER in pure 
mathematics 


U*£N«)(Ref.At5« 

ol Pure MaUiamatlce 
JyPwii ibmitd b« ctfrclK-c 

inj bate prvwrn 
In auihrmulct. 

he eipeciM 

‘‘WWnsni ol Pure Muhtmiik, h 
"J^kuidiln, M (be lluonun Ikfirc 
awelalM an aolv, p|,n 
■2^?': i*f ln ,e *rarch inier«tuhein| 
uajpli, laiUMiry, comblnorln 


‘fmhlnorlti 

“ MllabU from 26 Aufuu 
“WUBanwmtm dele may h« 

DwS?.. iafon l! ,0an ,b0BI lhe 

ha ® » h * 

Umxlmwu or Pure 
^ ' W- Moran 


"■ Moran 
541SJ 

wSctZ5H' Uine 01 «nw*htc 
h»v« to opoorwohY 


tcnurable KKlraiic 


end oanvci 


aa7S5ffir»%3s 1 , 5” 


&tEVlN TaSmanla 


Mky-- i: : 


unlveriliy «Tpcrlenrc amt proven rcKarrh 
n Willy in (ho gent! rat area of ceotMtnln. 
Same cpvritw In urban ami refjanal 
euunoinlci U auujihl hui urptlunli »ilh 
etperthu In oiher aicu or coononiks ihould 
ulu apply. 

An app ilniment may be made lor ■ putt'd 


ut tieiwern is.' and ftve yean. The succeulul 
oppllcanl wuuld Ik required in like up (he 


upftiinlmrni early in lOfLV 
An aprsilniue tram inrcntilc or uvcrevai 
miU be efiyibk- for uialManre with (tl'cl and 
lemmat eipeinea. 

M NDtKBbrr I9W, 


Bn 

W eqm oppotumny 




CHAIR OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


Anpltcalium oik invited lor appoinimciU 
which ».tl become vacant tram t lanuliy 


|UW>. The Uni'erWiy leeks nn ap|<uitilce 
uilh an ountanding recurd In ley blanch ol 
inadem NochenU'li) 


Salary plui losUlnj o( IA4.b$7 for a 
rdhally qualiried appalnlM. 


me toady quallOad appalnIM. 
II Jimmy IWS. 


Tlte University of Western 

Auslralla 

Perth 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 


HISTORY (MODERN 
EUROPEAN) 

Application' m* invlfnt im ipjioinimenl 


in the atvivc pinllnn In Ihe Oepjiniienl rtf 
Mlitiiry liir n i me year icrm (mm renewable) 


ruiumeiiclna 1 January PWtV The ap^rimec 
will be ri|Kiird to lahe chiigu of icath(i>| 


an ciuiini lir»i-yenr in Mudem Kama 
lliarory (Inh Wih ctniurlrt) "liuwpe The 


Making Model b Sucidy". Additional 
Information afroui the Dcnairmenl of 
Hntory may he oNained hum the I lead ol 


DcnanowBl, Hr John Tonkin, telephone 
(imitfimi. 

The appointee *UI be eoililed w an 
allowance ul SA3At6 toward, lore, end 
removal etperue, 


Condition, of aopaJmcncm will be 
tpcclfied In my offer of ippoinimrn' *hkh 
may be made ev ■ ifvuh « ihia 
adtcnhemeni. 

Applicalluna In dupllcale willing full 
pc nociel panlnlare.quiUriralKiiu end 

ripcrienee and tbe name, and addrtMe, ol 


three refertn thould teach the Staffing 
Officer. Unlvenily ot Wetiern Aovtrana, 


Officer. Uniter vily ol Wetiern Aottraii 
Nedlandi. Wetiern Ainiraha 6009, by 
Z November IW4. 


University of New England 
Armidale, NSW. 
LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENT OF t 
SOCIOLOGY 


ApriiemnU vhould have a Ph.D. Id 
Soauiuiy. teaduog and retearrh eyenence 
in at lean one tubtunUve a»peci of so««ogy 
uf (be Welfare Slate, m to cnmeai ol an 
appredariun nf the i beery and hWoiyor iite 

i tale. toMther with one oto» tieM of me«H 
In SuchH0|y. The appointee will be 

to teach both (Mental and tnteinil ewtoit 
at all Itveb. tupervoe pod grad uric ittnlem, 

and carry «hit rewareh 

Apphcani, are aUcd to include id 
apoltratarB eiamptei ol Iheir pubhUiMO, 
,ir other tvrltirn woik. rOgelber »liir toun* 
outfaMV naming \tm uved. tor any onik* 

ii vhnrtlv ib be aumnedoy PioTnoor Sieoart 
Cleu bitending apriienoit m,y ipfwacb 
bun inlorm ally M firrther informal on 

Tbe ippotaimcnt will be to to permaneW 
naff buTThe UruveiUty tewnct tbe right to 
nuke to ippointmeBt probationary »t*»C '« 

C< OtoPoo«bn^>^Ktoda wperaoriuailon. 


atliwawe with i ravel and rtaaval eapeoit, 
k.wi rrf hnilifuia a boms 


and «iih tuywa of bnildioi a beu» *■ 

ArctMjtKKrt Inriuduu to nautet end 
i<Unw«ol^rec rrferccu and vteiiii {» 
noiltioo number SM »*-wld he *« Jp to 


ppilifon number 514 vbosld he 

Staff Officer. L'nlwtUy of New &r*to^. 

Analdafe. NSW UJI . Awi4j , peym “ to. 


AnaMBte. nsy, un.nmiw«.i»r- — 
cknlag date. Apfto*#, towM 1 forward h 


GVNU BAH. ntT u1 *^ i . .. 

com of to, ad.eiUacracor w tou 
mat tom to mrid toll report, ; 

-tbe Staff Of Beer. Mr. B.O Twxr. mmUai. 
Iheb rmetopea Private and Co*Mr«»al 


and quoting lhe portion number, before the 
Above doting dale to at lu etfedlro ilw 


appolmment peueen 
L> Noveorhtr 1984- 


The University of 
New South Wales 


Sydney 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER SCHOOL 
OF HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


The appalnlti- will he icvvvniihu- for 
travhlng Oi the area, of hr-vllh irnim 
cuunngv-mcni anil rianmug 
AppUcanu ihould hold a degree of high 


uandard In heallh admlaUtranon. budneia 
or pohllc ailmlnlnmiun Ouillflcaiimw in 


medicine, public heahh. demography oi 
geography would abo he dnlrable. San 
hnowlegr of health lcrvicvv and of hcall 


inniiig nicllfnh. anil citwili-fne In ihe 
olib -vrikfi. tv highly Ji vliublc. 
ApvotnuiKitt mil be iwt ihe ba,u ul i 


ci.nl reel containing pnoltwm lor convinUm 
In i enure 


('Dcnlderalkin would be given aim in 
lecondinenl (Av ■ period of about iwo yoiri) 
ul a prod I ting admlnlMrator with the 
qiiillTnailimv tpedried 
1-urlhcf Infiu mallon from Profeiior 
O.R. Painter. I load of School, r lo PORtw I. 


vr.n- » awfti ■ ■ ivreu w 

Kcniuiaton. NSW 2M1; AunraUa 
(lel: MB) bf>3 1Y»). 

(iwnmc-nclng ulary according m 


qitnlirtollon, and ecperleoca. 

Pqunllty nl emphiymml opponunhy U 


Univeivlty fuhvy 
2 Navembf r 1984. 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 

MICROBIOLOGY 

(TENURABLE) 


School of BMogleal setanoaa 
Applmlion, are inviied lor a cennrable 
Leciureihlp lo to Depanmrnt 
of Mltiobwlogy In to area* ol microbial 
chemHiryand pbyvtotagy.ThaappoInjetwIII 


he required lo leach pari ol a gcnenl 
microbiology count to lecond-year idenct 
wudenn and one unit uf her or hit Raid of 


miercM to third-year uudenti. The latter 
count at pretctu coven alpeei* of vhotogy. 
eovlrdnmenial s&robloinfy- mlctoNil 
ecology. nrieroMai genaita. iwonomy iod 
evoluHOn. 

ApnlKaeia ihould hive had pougraduate 
etperlance In to relevant field and ao 
ideieii In biotechnology would bo dertaNe 

Informal enquirrei may be itnr lo to 
Chairman of Deportment, nofcwor 
J.S. Wald. 

13 NokmUt 1 984. 


LECTURER IN 

HISTORY 

(TENURABLE) 

School ol Humanities , , 

Appliraliou ere intlled lor to above 
pent tion with ^icdilliiiloo In oUcieemb gnd 
iwenlfsth ce alary Ronian end Soviet * 
Hinoty. Ii le hoped diet to appointee w« 
he able lo lake up topodth»alnto» , o 
teaefi a Ruulaa conpvocnt in a uni-year 
-Modem RevoiuHont 1 coun« during to 
aewnd half o( l«9 and io prepare 

K oprute cuurae. In Risa»B«»vie, 
uTy.oI 1986. The Uitoy Oepamneal la 
etuoiblly a Modem llWoiy Depart mem 
cmnpniinc lo«r«» tyedatiila In European 

3122 Eu- i«3 
|6 Nnnber 1*84. 


LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(Fixed Term — 3 years) 

Lhool of Phyttol 8cJ#fl0M 

are Inylic djorto 

pMitWn. Tho «m*efful “ 

! sp^^sasast. 

-.HMNrML./. j 17 033) 


»H Iff M K1 MtH I Mi 


| Appointments 

Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
• Polytechnics 

Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


KH3 1 University 
of Strathclyde 


== : ==:~. £•= IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
= = SrtCTS MANUFACTURIMO PLAXT 

sErsrE oreenock 


Wy PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


TEACHING COMPANY ASSOCIATE 

ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURE AND TEST 


Applications are Inviied for a Teaching Company Associateship posl, tenable (or three years to work on 
lhe stress testing ot circuit card assemblies In the manufacturing plant of IBM United Kingdom Limited, 


Greenock. ThisTmi 


engineering 


rhia Important programme will cover accelerated testing, and quality and reliability 
, and the development of high volume production equipment for use in the plant. 


The upper age limit (or teaching company posts is normally 28 years Applicants should have an 
honours degree in; Mathematics. Phvacs. Electronics, Control Enqineerinq, or a similar disciplim 


honours degree in; Mathematics, Physics. Electronics, Control Engineering, or a similar discipline. 
Salary in accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Applications (two copies) with full curriculum vitae and the names and addresses ol ihreo referees 


should be sent lo Professor D. S. Ross, Department of Production Management and Manufacturing 
Technology, University of Strathclyde. 76 Montrose Street, Glasgow G1 1XJ (quote Ref. R35/84) from 


whom further details are available. Closing date for applications: 9 November 1984 



c University~ 
of Reading 


Appointments 


The Unlveralty has decided to give high priority to developing further its 
aotlvHfea In Ihe related flafde of food studies and bJotoglcal Bolencea. In (his 
connection It now Invites applications for two Professorships. Candidates 
should be ready to support co-operation and Interaction with relevant 
activities within Ihe University, with Ihe new A.F.R.C. Food Research 
Institute at Reading, with the University's Associated Institutlona and 
beyond. II Is the University's Intention to create a Research Fellowship (for a 
fixed terra of five ye ora) in cert)uno!lon with each appointment. . 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BIOTECHNOLOGY 


The Prolessorahfa) ol Biotechnology to In the National College of Food 
Technology whlcn is the Unhrersw'B Department of Food Technology. 
Preference will be given to candidates with experience and achievement 
within the field of process engineering with reference lo biological systems 
or food materials. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MICROBIOLOGY 

The Professorship of Microbiology is In Ihe Department ol Microbiology. 
Candidates should have a record of research achievement In any of sis 
main branches of IhB subject although Uie University would particularly 
welcome applications from those able to encourage develop mania In 
molecular biology. 


Further Information about both appointments may be obtained from 
the Registrar, Room 2T4, Whltaknlghto Housa, The Unlveralty. P.O. 
Box 217, Reeding. RG0 2AH. The closing date for applications Is 4th 


January 1088 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
Faculty of Science 

Research Studentship 



Applications are invited for a research studentship ■ 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the 
• University of Ulster. The Subject of the study will be 
the synthesis of heterocyclic compounds and work will . 
be undertaken under the supervision of Professor M F ■ 
Grundon and in association with Gallaher Ltd. The 
studentship, which will be funded al SERC rates, is 
tenable for three years, at the Coleraine campus. 
Applicants should bold a good honours degree in 
Chemistry or a related subject. 

Applications, Including a full curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses of two referees should be sent as 
soon as possible to the Academic Registrar, Unlveralty 
of Ulster at -Coleraine, Cromore Road, Coleraine, Ca 
Londonderry BT52 ISA, (telephone: Coleraine 4141, 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Two research assistants are re- 
quired to join the research 
team working on the successful 
SERC NEPTUNE MULTI- 
PROCESSOR PROJECT. 
Experience in developing soft- 
ware. for uniprocessor systems, 
and/or computer algorithm de- 
velopment is essential. 

Salary on scale £8080- £8975; 
the posts are initially for a 2 
year period. 

Further details and application 
forms are available from Pro- 
fessor D.J. Evans, Department 
of Computer Studies. 


. ext 425) Drum whom further . details xnay.be obtained. . „ 

• ' J . (ITfMS) 


Lom*6iiroMa 

j.- 


IrtMDUn^rr 
; S- tlTOHt 
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Universities continued 


Posts ! 

overseas 2 

Kenya l 

Lecturer in Accountancy (3 posts) • 

Mombasa Polytechnic * 

Duties: Posts 1 & 2: To teach Financial and Cost • 

Accounting, and Auditing, and to assist In relevant • 

curriculum development work up to higher diploma • 

level. Post 3: To teach Business Finance and Financial # 
Accounting and to assist in relevant curriculum § 

development up to higher diploma level. g 

Qualifications: A degree with postgraduate t 

professional qualifications or acceptable Accounting • 

professional qualifications; Four years of relevant g 

E ostgraduate experience of which two must have g 
een In FE teaching. g 

Salary: For each of the above posts a basic saJary will g 
be paid locally by the Government of Kenya on a scale g 
ranging from KSh 43,080-68.560 plus a normally g 

tax-free supplement paid by the British Government g 
under its aid programme ranging from £6,468-E 10,056 a 
subject to scale and marital status. t 

Contract: Initially for 30 months with the g 

Government of Kenya. g 

General: Candidates must be UK citizens with a g 

British educational background. In addition to (he g 
salaries stated successful candidates may also be g 
eligible for children's education allowances and other g 
benefits. 

Reference: 84 K 53 TK g 

For further details and an application form, please g 
I write, quoting the post reference number lo: g 

l Overseas Educational Appointments Department, The g 

l British Council, 90-81 Tottenham Court Road, London m 
, W1P 0DT. ® 

• oo«oo • rni _ M703B1 l 

o • o #o • o me • 

OOf OIOO f-» « , • i * 

British ; 


25s:sss Council 


f 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 


. • School of Social and 
Industrial Administration ' 


COMPUTING AND INFORMATION STUDIES 
CHAIR 

A Ch»lr hu ben euaWlihod to provide academic leadership In the (laid 
or Computing and Information Studios. Ths Univsrilty hu boon developing a 
new Bacholor ot Intormatto programme which admlu lu first itudenu In 
1985. The parson ippoVned to thU pcjt will bo expected to provide 
direct tan In the further development of flirt programme's curriculum, u wall 
at In odwj- related developments Including high degree fcctWIcev Equally 


Import iritty, the ukcbuM applicant will havo a strong remreh background, a 
«^sri ilrrtJ?™™ 18 qi “ ll>r w *Wlty «» nnoiivate 

The «Mcc*ifi> ipplkant ihoutd have a strong background In computing and 
Mcrmnten Itodles. with particular strength! In one ora combination of (ho 
fallowing: toitwsre davdopmant; programming languages; irtlftclil Incalfl- 
‘T* * ocl «V-»«* Jfw.diwy of Cfxnputfog. The approach 
adopted In the development of the Bachelor of Informatics programme b to 
cqrobhu computer science whh aaudlat Yi the human, organludontf and 
locwtal contexts In which comparer- based Information system operate, and 
■ !i£ J T p0rt *^ tot appKcanu feel able w contribute h such an environment. 

tahrf . '* ***** TA52^6 per umuna. The 
siKceufujspplKant will be rseplrod to [oln the nadoral tupermnuadan 
scheme. The University meets the tost of (ares and provkfw aulsrtnce with 
removal expenses and. housing. 

J 4 Dwamber J9M. Persons Inuindng 
flrK eorttKC Secretary, Senior Selection Committee’ 
’Si^i ^ w - 41 ", Austral] a, or (ram the Secretary 

CommoilWMlih Untanfosi (Appo). 36 Gordon 
Square. London VyCIH OPF, Tor further Information about the position and 
■ the form of application. , • ' ■ 

GNFFrTH UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

— - - - (17034) 


University of 
. Aberdeen 

W BLOOD’ i 
TURESBDtP' 
?NGflOTRIN$ .-,. r 

-** A/ 

aooty 


Bafise-s 


porno n 
(vestets 


oln tent . 
nduat-. 


1 MIV IIIUIIBI-. 

iround In mechanical 
Having with pars- 
■ranch to . tha tsl 


,, Brunei University 

DetshirtlniiM^E ^^Mjmibrnatlo* i 

CHAIROP' ^ 

-MATHEMATICS ; 

potion* are Invited for - 
ilr .of a thematic* in 
if MsAema- 
Thh person 
eve ‘an out;. 

wSll^ove'demonBrS^^'obl? 

nrehlp in (he brood 
. . ... athematice.- h«. or 
eHe Wlll no axpectocl to take on 





tics a .. .. 
□pointed 
tending -r 


material 
- dynArnl 




iyna 
trail 
rialB or 
row _ 

,to apply 

The Initial salary will be at 
on appropriate point on the 
Lecturer arals (cf.ldo - 
£14,125 per /annum). (Stale 
under ravlfwh ■ • 

. Plication . forme .end 
further particulars may be 
obtained, from The Secretary, 

.. $5. Vi 


- XVVvlll tap axpected to take an 
•; pojlve ’part in the research 
tOWhing anti mo r dee rial acti 
■ yitjOa of the .DePartirtem end 
to help ftarntuiajfe fto-beaobln 
on the .fii cure- thrust 
apartment 'a research ... 
Us. The other Chair ! 
apartment .la In,, 
Wslsand Is our- 
Professor J.R, 


University of Strathclyde 

Department of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited tor a temporary lectureship, tenable 
for three years, In Physical Chemistry. The successful 
candidate will be expected to interact with existing research 

g roups In Solid State Chemistry, Polymer Chemical Physics, 
urface Chemistry and Laser Chemistry as well as 
contributing to (he leaching programme. 

Salaiy on scale for Lecturers (C7,190-£14,125 pa). USS 
benefit. 

Application forms and further particulars (quote Ref; 50/84) 
are available from Staff Office, University ot Strathclyde, 
McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl 1 XQ, 
Dosing date for applications: 26 November 1984. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

CHAIR OF 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Applications are invited for a Chair of Applied Mathematics in 
the Department of Mathematics. The post is tenable from 1st 
October, 1985. Preference will be given to candidates with a 
proven research record in Applied Mathematics and with a 
wish to interact with colleagues working in the areas of Fluid 
Dynamics, Geophysical Fluid Dynamics. Geomagnetism and 
Numerical Analysis. 

Salary on the agreed professional range, current minimum 
£17,275 p.a. (under review). 

Funher particulars available from the Academic Registrar and 
Secretary, University of Exeter EX4 4QJ, 

Closing date for receipt or applications 22nd November 1984. 

(17028] 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department or Electrical A 
Electronic Engineering 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 
MICROWAVES OPTO- 
ELECTRONICS 

Developments In this 
expanding department have 
created vacancies In thaaa 
fields of research and teach- 
ing. The department fa located 

■K&unw>' 


Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology 

Faculty of Agricultural En- 
gl near I no. 

Food Production and Rural 
Land Use Sllaoe Collage 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
IN AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING 

. Applications are Invited 
from graduates with a good 


Marketing, Business studies. 
Management Sciences, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Econo- 
mics or a related subject. This 
!■ a two year appointment 
, starting in riavember 1 984. or 
. as soon aa possible thereafter. 

The person 
work on an 


ana- iSSiSSSS 

anti there in a wide range of 
ffaid*™* 1 “ ctlv,tv ,n these 


activity 


degrwMn'a I rale- 

HS™ w'asras 

industrial or rosesrch 
experience. Salary on the Lec- 
turer scale — up to £14rias 
funder review), fcon- 
sultnnoy work le encouraged. 

Further Particulars and 
re avail 



The person appointed wll 
work on an ESRc fundee 
project concern ingtlia export 
marketing of Northern Ire- 
land’s seed potatoes. The pro- 
ject will involve contact with 
prasnlsatlona In Northern Jro- 
L Bt »d such aa Send Potato 
Promotions ^ (Northern Ire- 
Ltd., the Department of 
Agriculture, merchants, Uls- 
SJT . F , nr i m S. rm Union, lha in- 
dustrial Development Board 
fnd farmer* ate., Pieid work 
will bo undertaken In North- 
f.™ I rolend i the Irleh Renub- 

G C «h&rds Brlta,n Dnd th8 

_».. Ap E l,canU ihould prefar- 
!»’? apmo commeroipl 
In ngrloulturqlly 
Industrleo. and, 1 / this 
ia not the case, be able to 
potential 

interest In earl- bus! ness man- 
context of Northern Ireland. 




Goldsmiths’ College 
■ University of London 

ASSISTANT 
FINANCE OFFICER 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

Applications ere invited ror 

c‘r?n-n«^»Pi pamt wfth'n the 
CqUaga’aFlnanca D apart - 

‘"■"Jj- relate prl- 

SSfilV °2S control, on 
beh^I ol the Finance Officer. 




. with wi 

; cdpieese 

November 1 
-* - 


Farther pertlCul 
obtained from the . . ... 

SWB’ wte - 

8. Ext, 43fi\ Closing-date 
ovwnur, 1984, 

Brunei Univarelty.. la , an. 
^usTbp^nity EmpioJr^ 


(for which a computer 
been IS- , 

»«ir«ss56v? bv i B 

■ ■ : 'siJftEsf! jnce In 'ijuoa.__._- 


Department 
i • Balance, ■ Uni 

ifFwss? 

y.“ : P*v and deduo- 


jrtfiW details. to 


'89L.a H r MN co 


University of 
Glasgow 

.Deportment o^Oonerol Frac- 

P ART-TIME 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIPS 

fro A m BP ^ 

graduates far. two .psrtf-tima 
Senior Lectdraships In the 
Deparunent of Oensral Prac- 
Hci. The Successful appll- 
ints, Who- must aiu-rantly be 
rtnclpsjs In Nstlonal Health 
-ervlce General Practice, will 
■ be .(wpooted to. commit ..five 
half-day session par week to 
the work of Ht Department 
and to retain a similar comm It- 1 
ant to active gonaral prac- 
m. Pwtferwce will be shown. 
. to applicants who have axpert- 
■*», of. . undargraauate 
teaching and research «- 
- Practice 


be expected to ta 
on let January, 


lng to plac 
-irslty .« 


gw: 


accord- 
on the l/nl- 
for clinical 



.... , 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT l9 l 

University of Queen’s University 

Edinburgh Belfast ^ 

)CIAL SCIENTIST/ ET™nS? T l?JH P w 

STATISTICIAN DepiS:?^ USICOL 0GV 

TO STUDY ” menl ooio^y t ‘ Bl 

3HER EDUCATION the'' k paBt C oM?ct ufsr’iSl*? for 

DEMAND 

vnnr HtM/lv nf lh* farin-m 1.“',^.. ? n ? have CSn.|-3 Bt i?! 


University of 
Edinburgh 

SOCIAL SCIENTIST/ 
STATISTICIAN 
TO STUDY 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEMAND 

The Scottish Education Do- 

F iarlment has commissioned a 
vvo-ypsr study of the factors 
affecting the demand ror stu- 
dent places in higher educa- 
tion. This study ia to ba 
located In the Centre for 
Educational Sociology under 
the direction of Peter BurnliUI 
und Andrew McPherson. Con- 
siderable preparatory work 
has been undertaken: avail- 
able date arc rich and there le 
relevant published and unpub- 
lished work based on the 
Scottish School leavers Sur- 
vey, (llnkad) vital registration 
dote, the SEO'i own statistic- 
al returns, and iho decennial 
Population Censuses. 

The task or the appointed 
research fellow will be to 
analyse and to publish reports 
on these data. While some 
attention will be paid to ma- 
ture atudent entry, the study 
will focus principally on direct 
demand, it will Involve a 
statistical model of the flows 
(through and) rrom the Scot- 
tish uppar secondary school 
system, to Incorporate wlthfn- 
■choai factors (eg. curriculum 
tracking) end factors external 
to tlio school system (such os 
shifts in occupational struc- 
ture) which affect the propen- 
sity to nuallfy and apply to 
higher education. 

The project requires an 
applied statistician or quan- 
titative social scientist Of 
proven ability who wishes to 
make a major contribution In 
this Important policy area. 
Discussion on arrangements 
for secondment are wel- 
comed. 

This la a two-year flxed- 
tarm appointment as Research 
Fellow, with a salary in the 
range £7. 190/£ll ,615 p.a. 

The project is scheduled to 
start In January 1B89, but the 
dnte of appointment may ba 
delayed, if necessary. 

Wrltton notification of In- 
terest (with brief c.v. > may be 
mode immediately without 
commitment. Final appiica- 
tlon by latter, not later than 
16 November 1984, giving 
details of qualifications nna 
experience plus tlie names and 
telephone numbers of two 


in novemoar 1 H 8 S, giving 
details of qualifications nna 
experience plus the names and 
telephone numbers of two 
refereea, to tho Director, 
Centre for Educational 8aclol- 
°oy . 7 Ducclouch Place. Edln- 
hurflh EH8 9L.VV, quoting ref. 
no: 5213. (S40B3) Hi 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
the above oast. The Depart- 
ment conducts courses, re- 
search and Industrial consul- 
tancy across a wide spectrum 
of agtlvlUea, embracing civil, 
mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. The poat Is within 
the civil group. Commence- 
ment date by arrangement. 


Candidates must have a 

B ood flrat degree and should 
ave n higher degree and/or 
corporate membership of the 

3 Institution of Civil Engineers, 
o field of Imarest le ax- 
il and, . but tmpUc.atlona 
would ba particularly wel- 
come from candidates with an 
active research Interest In one 
or moro of the areas of civil 
engineering construction, 
theory and daman of struc- 
tures and gao technics 


cn interest In one 
the areas of civil 
const ruatlon, 
daman of atruc- 


Balnry will be on the Lec- 
turer scale £7,190 . £14.123 
per annum (under review) 
with appropriate placing. 

.Further particulars and op- 

B Ucation forms from Tho 
Beretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom ap- 
plications (2 copies) should he 

<5%%) bV 9 NDVBmb ' ,r 198 h 4 £ 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Land Economy 

LECTURER 

INVALUATION 

_ Applications are i 


. Candidates should 
pared to teaob ,vaL „„ 


will Da 
mant o 


''nd‘ 

a&i“ ■7£ssr m,,nt under - 

Sultry will be on the L«c- 

cr.feS • Ss 

Tn^r^ICy?^"' <-«' S 

miSKJSr S!? rt,cu l«ra and ap- 


.!• University of 
. . Oxford 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
INFORMATION 
ENGINEERING 

established Frofes- 
5?nSeffrtg o1 - ,nformatlon Bn- 

jfepSM of. the prore*- 
Application a (ten Cgplss, or 


Sppaw 

■k V 1 8 n u * r « . ■■ 




»rris“j3® 

fieldwork In the 

of music nnd/or In 0B > r 

^adiX n n EUrQ & la ^lcSl 

asa? 

depSnd" 1 w«| 

qualifications will b? 2- H 1 * 

*WMT 

pension ^rights SSS'er i}c r * y 
ClMlno date: aSrtNovoragSf 

research 

assistant 

Department of Computer &ci- 
. . ®nce 

.... fi temporary retMreh tufi. 
tarn la required for work on. 

Involves the development 

H?I > iS manl “U an of^Pwii/ 

baeed parallel programming 
lansuaga appropriate for 
5™)! vector proceaaon. 

Applicants should preferably 
have experience of proarain. 
mlng language design imjf 1m- 
pfomentatton. The work w«t 
jnltlaliy be concerned with the 
1CL DAP computfir which la 

?ea« atl r , L5H^ au “ e, l M “PV Col- 
lage, London and accessible 
from Queen's University, Th* 
appointment will ba ro? 
approximately two yarn, 
starting ae soon as passible. 

Commencing salary: CS.fi 03 
- £7,321 per annum, InlcieJ 
bfoclng depending on age and 
guBllircatlona. Closing dab.: 
Sth November, 1084. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Peraonnol 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Department of Architecture 
and Building 

LECTURER I/II 

( R a - ad v or Usement) . 

Applications are Invited far 
the above position In the 
Department of Architecture 
ana Building. Applicant 
should have a degree la 
urcliltecturo and teach Inn ana 
research experience In bulla- 
lull science and building ser- 
vices (mach/elect) end be ablt 
to teach in both eresa at 
undergraduate level. 

Salary: Lecturer I K16.B0O 
per annum i Lecturer U 
K1 8.070 per annum (XI ^ 
Stgo. 8529 approx), 
appointment will depend upon 
qualifications and expert- 
onco). 

Initial contract period Is for 
anproxlmntoly three vesr*. 
Otnnr benefits Include » Wf’ 
tuity or 24% taxed at 
appolntmont and repatriat 
fernn. leave ferae for the i 
member and family after lj 
months of eorvlce. settllng-in 


settllng-out allowances 
six weeks paid leave per war, 
educntlon reroe and.eselstsocs 


towards school fees, lp»J 
housing. Salary ProlecHW 
plan and medical bonem 
schemsB are available. . 


Detailed applications (two 
copies) with curriculum i wtss, 
together with tho names bbo 
address or three r efe JR!t«?/12 
Indicating earliaet svaJUtilUy 

PS& RaaiatruN 


Applicants . resident, hi _thi 


»»» 

Information may be obtain 

(34079) 111 


University of . 
Aberdeen 

Department of vTSmaco?o0V* 
and Cllnioal phsrmacoioar 

WELLCOBffi 

LECTURESHIP 




able over 
years and f 
above . Da 


wejnvjtsd^r 

four 


dates should nave on 
IVs drug niatabollsm or 


ogy. with 
n^olaculsu- 






ffisrrafia/ssK , : i 

. er’e. scale' B7.JB0 - *'* u ,j U u 


end experience. r 

Further particulars'^ gR 


S ’ at fSnn 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Hong Kong 


SENIOR 

lectureship/ 

lectureships 

INLAW 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP/ 

lectureships 

inprofessional 

legaleducation 


Anollcailona are Invited for 

K Sf ot Senior Locturor or 
uirer in the Department or 
J u and In the Department of 
prafsMlonel Legal Education. 


The Faculty of Law contains 
, Department of Law (f° r 
SaSngraduate studleH leatting 
Slhe LL3 degree) and a 
Deportment ol prorosslonal 
h-Ml Education (tor practice 
Sftntod studies lauding to the 

B graduate Certificate In 
r undertaken by urudu- 
ites Intending to become 
lawyers). 


Applicants tor the Depart- 
enrof Law should possess a 

soefi fieatae In law , preferably 
i higher degrae, and on In- 
MfMt In end capacity for 


march. Experience of prar- 
tusin Hong Kono or a similar 
Jprhdlrtlon would be an addl- 


Kq&eI though not A necessary 
qualification. Applicants with 
any field of Interest will be 
ca m Id ered. 


Applicants for the Depart- 
ment of Professional Legal 
Education should possess a 
good degree In law, and pre- 
hrmfaly a higher degree, and 
ausnence or practice In Hong 
Kong ora similar jurisdiction. 
Applicants with any rield of 
Interest will ba considered, 
though an ability to teach 
Revenue Law and Accounts 
would ba an advantupo. 
Teeming at the undargraduato 
level In the Department or 
Lew Is encouraged and apnll- 
ctati who ore both qualified 
■M willing to tonch iinder- 
■raituste course* ore likely to 
ba given preforanen. 


Annual salaries Isiipnr- 
innusble) Are: Senior Lnc-tur- 
er iB-poInt H>:aloi: 

HKjaso.azo - 309.300 

(183,030 - 30,930 approx.). 
Lecturer (11-point ncnlo): 
HKD4B.OBO - 247.560 

(Cl 4,81(5 - 24,760 approx.) 
(Sterling eauhalent an at 


(Sterling eauhalent an at 
Octobar 3. 1984). Starting 
iilery will depend cm quel- 
iricadons and experlnnco. 


At current ratae. sularlos 
hx will not exceod I 7 % of 
■roei Income. Housing be- 
Mflle at a rental of 7 Mi % of 
nlary. children's odiicatloii 
leave and nuidiral 
beeellts are provldud. 


^.Further pprtlcuhira uml up- 
ycatlon farms muy bn 
*Uitnod from the Kucrntnry 


^7"'". ['“in > III! nu. ill y 

S«“1SA'.K 

g8S?®Mf , . , 5r 0 “rfa 

Aupqlntmnnls unit, 
SecreUry'e Orflcn, University 
Kong, llottw K»nu. 


"c B 34 d o“6‘?i ' 4 ° N ° VU,,, l | , ?i 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 


LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


i^pphcitlnns urn iuvltnd 
SSSJVtJu'laWy qualified mid 

iff uS , !i Bn ■bd da*" analy- 


S si-" ' jv™ iAW six. 

Kj<SK!U" 

S n i ty J lQ contribute 

tteff’nSil 0 reeearrh In 
wetSE 1 * * e . CBl Intorost area 


4 'B*D»nli od fB dR B * ni1 reniov- 

!PooLu(5i r,J?l n *2 P"W »° 
iroBioS*, v?*to oversoae or 
other New ZoaJand cen- 


^ O r ,o! Nz * 2a -o 7 7 . 

«S^Ssl^silpi 



University of 
■ Durham 


! : Chair of 

' PSYCHOLOGY 






^OiSaa^' 0 . ££17.373 . 

SSSIV). m - und er 



Itwelve 1 
the names 
!?. .must 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Department of Engineering 

LECTURER 
IN COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 


Applications are Invltod 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for u pont or Lecturer In 
Communication Byatania In 
tha Daportment at Engitieer- 


7 — .-.wi,, w, bi.ip.imr 

inn. Caudldatee should prefer 
ably have Industrial expert 


oiico and a special Interest In 
eithor digital technlquoa or 
elgual processing. 


Salary will be on tha Lee- 
turer Beale £7.190 - £14.123 
per annum (scale under re- 
view) with appropriate 
placing. 


. Further particulars and ap- 
plication form! from The 
Secrotary. The Univarelty, 
Aberdeen, with whom ap. 
nllcutlona (2 copies) should be 
lodged by 9 November 1984. 
f 54041) HI 


University of 
Durham 


CHAIR OF 
ASTRONOMY 


Applications are Invited for 
a newly established Chair of 
Astronomy In the Department 
of Pliyelcs to be filled from 1 
October 1988 or euch date as 
may be arranged. 


The appointment will be 
inudo on the basic ProfDBBarlBl 
salary acnle (£17,373 
£20,225 per annum - under 
t-eviow), together with the 
usual pnnalau arrangements. 


Applications (twelve 

i-uuIhn). luciiidhin the names 
of three refnraOH. must ba 
submitted not later then 1 


January 1983 to the Ratiixtrar 
anil Si'cratnry, University of 
Durham. Old Slum Hall, 


Durham 1)111 5HP. (Candi- 
dates outside Ilia British Is las 


need submit ono copy only). 


Fellowships 



University of East Anglia 
Norwich 


Norwich 

RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
BRITISH CINEMA 


Applications are Invited ror a 
2-year Research Fellowship In 
British Cinema from January 1085. 
Tha FetowaWp la (united by tha 
University as part of a Joint 
programme with the British Film 


Institute designed to lead to the 
production of a volume on post- 


war British cinema within tha 
established series ‘tha History of 
tho British Film’. The teKow 
appointed will also be expected to 
undertake some teaching In the 
same Held. Salary within the range 
E7.10O-C8.53O per annum (under 
review). 

Applications (three copies) which 
should contain a full curriculum 


vflae. Including exact dale of birth, 
tooemer with the names and 


rifter with the names and 
iresses of three persons lo 


whom reference may ba made, 
should be lodged wi(h Mr C. Ban 
School ot English and American 


Studies, University of East Analla, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ (telephone 0603 
461G1, Ext. 2291) from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than 9th 
November 1984. No forms ot 
application are Issued. c*7043) 


Warburg Institute 
University of London 


FRANCES A. YATES 
FELLOWSHIPS 


teisswyi 

Swamp 


The lonp-tsrm Fellowship 
tow, W p» 


p.a. BiDft-bnn 

will ba foe one » mrea 

roontha. value pro rata. • 


Candidates have « 


Polytechnics 


Senior Lecturer ‘A’ 
Degree Course Leader 
in PHYSIOTHERAPY 

£I2,777-£16,104 (PL equivalent) 
The Senior Lecturer will lead the course 
team in the operation and continuing 
development of the BSc degree course in 
Physiotherapy. 

Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary and 
Treasurer at the address below. 

Closing date for applications 23 Novem- 
ber 1984. 


THE 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW m 


i Purk Drlw.Clangcni. (tttfl-P 

Tl'V. Ml -TV) 3141 

A Scottish Cent rul Institution. 


ROBERT GORDON'S 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


BIO-INORGANIC CHEMIST 


Required to teach at aub-degtee, degree and 
honours degree levels. 

Applicants holding a higher degree should 
preferably have on-going research work In the 
area of blo-lnorganlc cheml9lry and an active 
Interest In computing and general physico- 
chemical techniques. Involvement In Industrial 
consultancy work is encouraged. 

Salary in range £868B-£13716. 

Assistance with removal expanses- 
Further details from Secretary, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
Schoolhlll. ABERDEEN. AB9 1FR (i70W)i 


£3 GLASGOW 
\$7 COLLEGE of 
TECHNOLOGY 


Th«CoilMBl»«|wlyt^niBiype 

IwtituBM ol wSanead Wojwwtucaton 



wNcti wlu bedBSrtjnflMriaSooltlsfi 
Certril Jnrtluttonln 1965. 


Learning and 
Personal 


Department of 
Mathematics 
POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
(SERC) 

PratortsThaoradcat wtf wwJwnW 

InrnCoatioawimiamtornHflMifi 

spEMindlHTM»(jili^tot*)k>BW 

AppHcationsaroimrilsdlrorn 


Development 



Salanr Seale: fO.OIO- 
£7.042 



In central London, 
Wednesdays, 2.30-6.00pm 
18 January-20 March 1984 & 
28 April-22 June 1984 

A new Inlroductaiy course cwganBad by 
tbs University ol London Extra-Mural 
Department and lbs Polytechnic ol Cen- 
tral London Coun&aliing and Advisory 
Service 

An Introduction 10 paycbodynarnlc pro- 
cesses wllhin an oducational swung, for 
all (boss argsgsd in lulorla'. coursaiUng 
or advisory capacity in schools coKegea 
and unNareihsa 

Further ffoull* abd application forms 
from: 8hort Course Unit. PCL, 309 
Regent Strom. London W1R SAL Tel: 
01-660 0099 (24-hour Anwrmphom) or 
01-660 2(B0 M 221. 

(17032) 


fiaoitHa 



Kingston Polytechnic 

School of'Throa-dlmenalonal 
bealpn 

SENIOR LECTURER 
ININTERIOR 
DESIGN 

-SnM&etnra. _ie »«* Isfe. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Faculty dr Art and Deaton 

ASSOCIATE 

LECTURER 

FOUNDATION 

COURSE 


An Aeaoclate. Lecturer la 
required ox aoon as possible to 


tench eDproxlmetaly two days 
os a group tutor an tne 


BSSiBS upte 

from " tb J^uwy 1TO 


aiS^bSSSSr.** 


allowance- 


cultv'a Foundation Course , 

Applicants: niuat be praotla- 
inp dealgnars In tha product 
duel an. a rap hi o dealgn or tax- 

S MBe/faenlan field, and ahouid 
ave taecblna experience at 
foundation op degree level. 

Inn. .. 








. Write, quo,.... .... 
for further details 

« won : :forin. . 
we to: P 

?&&& 

velhbar IB- <3 


»3°-n 


ipllcallbn. form. . .poetlng 
-at-chUB to: PeraOnnol 


pHdon N14J 
ate Noveftiber 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bonk 


Borough Road, 
London, SE10AA 


Department ol Electrical and 
Electronic Enalunerlriq 
Tho Department, a loader in 
Information Technolooy. com- 
prises 43 academic and 50 
support staff. Tha academic 

f ir oer mum* of the department 
ncludee larae nnst -gradual a 
co ureas in Information Tach- 
nology. post-KInnleton under- 


Ranoun and Enhanced level, 
H idher Technician courses and 
noal-produate studies by re- 
aoarrli. 


READER 

IN INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


Ref : E.l B 

The auccaesrul randldete 
will have a proven personal 


racord In research, develop- 
ment and consultancy. He/she 
will have a Faculty-wide brief 
for promoting research and 


consultancy pro Joe la In col- 
laboration with Industry and 


academic institutions in this 
country and abroad. The post- 
holder will ba expected to lead 
a mult 1 -dlacLpllnary team of 
highly qualified stuff. 


PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 


Re-adve rt looms nt) 

Ref: E.l 7 

Candidates should hove a 
keen interest In research, de- 
velopment and consultancy. 


Recent Industrial experience 
end a Ph.D would bo a distinct 
ed vantage. 


pj-aferonce will be given to 


candidates offerinu expertise 
In Analogue Electronics but 


other specialisms may be con- 
sidered. Previous applicants 


nond not ro-apply. 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 


Raf: E. 19 

Tne successful candidate 


will be conversant with recant 
development In Micro- Elec- 


tronics and will be capable or 
contributing to the, varied 
work of a large department. 
Candidates should have an 
Inter eat In research und con- 
sultancy. 


Salary scales: Lecturer 11 
£B.33S iX 10) - £13.086 per 


annum. Senior Locturor 
£12,162 (X 6) • £15.048 par 
annum. Principal Lecturer/ 
Dodder £14,082 (X 7> - 


£17.454 par annum. Inclusive 
of London Allowance. 


Further details and applica- 
tion forma are available, by 
telephoning the Starring 
Office on 01-928 8BB9. Est. 
2335. Fleaae quote reference 
lumber. 


Closing data: 2nd Novum- 
tr 1984. 


The Polytechnic IS an Equal 

8HBWP*" Emp,oy fft 


Polytechnic oE 
Central London 


Fnculty or Languages 

LECTURER II 
IN CHINESE 


From January let 1983, » 

A vacancy has arisen In the 
Chinese Sort Ion for a lecturer 
to share tho respqnalbilUy for 
tlin teaching of Chlnoao lan- 
guage on (he full-tlmn nnfi 
pnrt-tlmo detireo 
(CNAA), Tlin 


stbllliy for 
iJnoso Ion- 
l-tlmn nnfi 
couraaa 
peraon 


appointed will also be re- 
quired to teach one or roar a of 


quired to teach ana or inora or 
the options (Thought and 
Literature, Linguist lea with 
Tranalutlon) nna to share the 
administrative work within 


tha section. 


Candid at ob should be wall- 
nunliried. with a high degree 
of campatencB In written and 


spoken Chinese. 


Salary scale: Lecturer II 
£1.835 - E13.DB6 per annum 
Inclualva of London Alio- 


Application forme and 
xurthor details can be obtained 
rrom tho Personnel Office, 
PCL; 300 Regent Street, Lon- 
don Wilt BAL. 


jCJtoaing date: 3 November 


PCL la an Equal Ooportunl- 
Man Employer, (54062) M3 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 


ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 
(REGISTRATION AND 
STATISTICS) 

Scale 6/6 £7,101 to £8,712 
(under review)* 


Applications era invited ror 
this Import 


tral aeadnrrilc administration 
of Che Polytechnic. Th* 
poatholder will be responsible 


glatratlon office. Including 
e maintenance of atudent 
oorda and ststlaUca, and In 


due course also for developing 
and managing a centra) stu- 
dent admissions function nee 
. essltated by the Polytechnics 
Control Admissions system 


Applicants should ba 

etas, preferably 
cant experience 


BSPS 


e an advantage. 


* The grading of this poet 


. le currently under review 
■ to taka account or tha 
liter Based respon- 

sibilities generated by 
■ the- introduction or 
. PCAB. 


rield. Herts ALIO SAB, or 
tele phone 'Hatfield 68100, axt 
309. . Completed applications 

JaX 'Sb£.‘., . r .T'!“ : 2 

WNasar**' M,4rW, ffi 


■-f Plei 
,849. < 

i ■(• 


The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 


school of Business end Social 
Sciences 


LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER POSTS 


ACCOUNTING 


Refi 848 

(From 1 January 1985 ■ 


We aro looking for appli- 
cants who have a relevant 
degree, poat-greduate degree 


degree, post-graduate degree 
and/or professional qualifica- 
tion in accounting ana who are 


prepared to commit them- 
selves to leaching a wide rang* 
of atudenta. to research 
and/or consultancy and to 
course development. Tha 
Accounilpg Academic Croup 
teachos on degree, post- 
experience and professional 
courses ss well as the Poly- 
technic^ ono year Foundation 
Course and the B.E.C. Higher 
National Diploma. 


Applicants of raring expar- 
tiee in tha following areas will 
be favourably considered: 
financial accounting, auditing 
taxation, computerised man- 
agement information system*. 
Applicants nut holding a 
higher degree will bo encour- 
aged to develop their research 
Interest to the M.Phll. or 
Ph.D. level. An active publica- 
tions policy le also pursued 
Within the group and tha suc- 
cessful applicant will be 
expected to develop hie or her 
reputation In this area. 


PERSONNEL AND 
MANAGEMENT 


To teach Personnel and 
Management subjects- on 
undergraduate and post-grad- 
uate courses. 


Applicants should ba gradu- 
ate* and have business 
experience. 


IPM membership and a 
postgradUBta degree in busi- 
ness would ba advantageous. 


Salaries (depending on 
qualification and exparlancel 

ii4 8 Sii cls,s ^ 7 ar * n - 43a ~ 


Application forma and fur- 
ther particulars for tha above 
poets, quoting appropriate 
reference number available 


K m The Starring Officer, The 
til eld Polytechnic. PO Box 


109, College Lana, Hu I rield 
Herts. Telephone: 


Closing data: 2nd Novem- 
ber 1884. (34087) H3 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 


School of Language and 
Humanities 


Humanities 

LECTURERU 
IN HISTORY 


Roaulred to loach on the 
8. A ./Combined Studios 

( Humanities) 


within the neitrnl area of 


Eui'opoun, American or Brit- 
ish History nil ico 1300. 


Applicants should have e 
uond honours degree and re- 


aearch^degreafe) and/or pub- 


Thla In a limited term 
appointment from let January 
1989 (ur as soon as uoistble 
ttgarpaftrr) until 31st August 


'Salary Scalar £7,548 


Application forms and 
further detail* obtainable 
rrom the Personnel orflcn, 
Lancashire Polytechnic, Frn- 
9 toil FR1 2TQ. Tel: (0772) 
232027, quoting refaronun'* 
number AA/IS4. 


ibWo§ S "{ o: a9th 0e,oh )i£ 


Thames Polytechnic 


School of Mathematics, Sta- 
tistics and Computing 


LECTURERU/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 
AND OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


Applicants should havo a 
strong background In opera- 
tion*' research with somi 
knowledge or statistics. Prs 
Terence will be given to candl 
detea with relevant teaching 
and/or Industrial expnrionce. 
Research and consultancy ore 
strongly encouraged. 


Salary scales; Lecturer II 


£8,535 - £13.086. Senior Lec- 
turer £12.162 - £14, 1 13 (bar) 

- £15,448 Inclusive, __ 


Further particulars and ap- 


plication from from tho Star- 
ring Officer. . Themes 
Polytechnic. Wellington 


polytechnic. Wellington 

Street, London SEI8 6PF. to 
be returned by 6 November 


Thames Polytechnic le an 
a^ma^o^portunl t lea am plpyor^ 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Computer Centra 

COMPUTER 

OFFICER/ 

SENIOR 

COMPUTER OFFICER 


n £10,231 . £74,061 
To be reeponslble for Cora 


utar Contra auppbrt to the . 
acuity of Art and Design aWd . 


acuity or Art and Design artd 
fftr ajsfotJng with Computer 
Aided Design activities In the 
Polytechnic In general, 


We are looking for some- 

computers In the practice or 
teaching of design for Indust- 
rial or commercial use . and 
iStiVle flDDd communication 


■ . Further details and applies 
H on fo™ from the Personnel 
• Brighton 


-. □aportmsnt, ■ i 

Polytechnic. _ Mouls 
— oh to a 

Ohton 

i - a wnjMor 




. i!‘. i, 
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Polytechnics continued 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 

Depnrl inoiit ur uml 

Cnturlnn Stiidii-s uml Hcum- 
LrniiLiinlc s 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications am invlrr-d lur 
UlCiibnve posl to study ecom»- 
nil. 1 (inpu ts ur the loud Inilua- 
lr K-. auc * M’lul nupiirunc 

will he exiicrtfid to contribute 
tuwiirU* url until u rusi-nrrh un 
mark'-t c. ■n'-ent ration In tli«- 

B roi cnnlnr) mid mtall icrturs. 

.iiuwi pdni> mid skllL In data 
rallfictlon and analysis fa 
pBsontlul. Sumo kimwlcrlni' 
«n>l oM»<rlcmo of U in fotnl 
Industry 19 preferable. 

Tim pout li fur u fiac.d 
period of unn vnur wliii a 
pusulLirity of r^iH'Ssal fur a 
further pnrlml. 

afTfr! £s?lfc ! s. nMOflrch A 

Application forma ran b« 
nhtained from the Pcrnoimnl 
Officer iDopl. T.HESI. Slier- 
field Cli v l’.»l vtf -t linfc, Hal- 
ford Hdusii, fll/nliin S.hjhik. 
Miullluld SI 3HD liir tele phon- 
ing 07-12 20011, Ext. 23H?. 
Cln-iliig duto Slid NcifmLcr. 


Sharrivlcl Ciry Polytechnic 
18 tin Equal Oppo>*' unities Eui- 
ployur. (.04071 1 n.’l 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Far. u|iy ut Mining Rnii.-nl and 
__ Hdslnrss 

n<c|iartiiicnt of Mnnum-inrni 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INMANPOWER 
TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Applications urn Invited lor 
tlld n I k iv c jinst In thr- Uunurt- 
mailt of Manaarniunt. Tlio 
pai-Hun mapulntrd will have 
drimonsi rated nMior enmpn- 
tcnca In aevarul arras of train- 
ing and development in an 
nrunnlaatlon and he know- 
leilueiibln about training and 
development mt-ihadolugli-n. 

_ _ S j H i r y- _ scale -4 Larturor II 
E7 -3-18 >£ 1 a, 093. Senior Lec- 
5- u . r J’^i l 1 >’s-f:ia.i2acnari 

Cl 4.UD 1 . 

fur further details and nn 
'■nidi- in Ion form ircim nulilu 
by j! nil Nnv»nil-ur I*lH4i aeilrl n 
Keif ■■■(rfrrnhH.I fnsolnpo 
inurhocl M'2 1 l J to ihn ben-oi- 
«»¥• Miinrliesfur Polytechnic, 
_M*uirlis*trr MIS 
6HH. (540691 >13 



Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Lo(f?ian Ragfonaf Council 

AIAP1ER COtLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A IN MATHEMATICS 

Salary on Scale: £12777-C14184 (bar) £16104 

U3lfw ™ !l “ snuiid Oe sci.lstUy qiulll.ed dbfuiu 

** ej,pKlfid lc *»■ a " >■» degree and , s likely i 0 tan a 
SIS?-. H*,* J 1- b3S6d 4'“'PiW» Etpenence m laaching n tan- 

* 1 MpwMsi ' , U KflsttfKl lor lesaaich Agrees and 
or lecem consultancy « rMusinal apcrlenco would &e adwniageous 

LECTURER A IN PHYSICAL/ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Salary on Scale: £863B-£1?777 (bar) £13716 

ift*?*}"* C>,msl ,s ,m ' ni 10 kam 10 cnemisiry on a nnga ol course! Can- 
55 SSSISH' t!*£! of rM “ r « h ,nd ■«« 1» MpecMM snow the £ 

SufScSiM 01 ,he « to 1 ** Chamicaf 

21 x d K taJlKuFir Uimppon ie3Miet1 reiuefl , 0 lh , Honoura B 6c ln 
A nnnd 3 ‘WdSlJjin in PolymBi Sdmw and 7«ctmolosy. 

lfl ChBm,,1r y « Se-«ta II 



Lincoln College of 
Technology 
Lincolnshire 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

lecturer grade n 
IN EDUCATION 

sffiSSff j 
BS'» ia ->^sas?S5 

Will 

™fS}!SRo„”W r :s;| 1 „T.? 

wtS'®-. C "no£° «> Involved 


Librarians 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Information 

OtlKUBS 

IN UBRARIANSHIP 

for the above 
PQB t nrejnv itad rra m Qua Ilf led 

sMt’sssr-* 




SS. D .1f-“ r lsw.'s.,r i-ssf: 

, have aa their 
ing ana raflaarch 

ssnssK^^SUS? ,noro of lho 

man age mail t of 

ftkttsjsassste 

?erv| e C e°.? ir, 7'^' l "nf ' "EEHSi 


ilflf'SSl?™ from the 
1* Q^cedamle 

. Shef 

ib the nem^ofrth™? 1 ^. 

o. tant by -sTi 



the Col. 


Personal 


s Ah*H L" Pw° m « N 


Quote W 


Colleges ; 
of Further 
Education 

"■ipniipiHiaM 

Cambridge College of 
Further E d ucatTo ^ 1 

Caitibridgeshixe ' ~ ; ' 

PRINCIPAL 
(GROUP 4) 

SSSgS&ifi^ 

FurtliSr deial'le end applioa^ 



?jJ3xz±nqn£ 

SSS!Sb.rfB*. , {S„ d * a # 


Ci ty o f education 

8-i Manchester department 

DIRECTOR OF THE MANCHESTER 
OPEN COLLEGE FEDERATION 

£1 6,938 

A Director Is required for the Manchester Open College 
Federation, a federation of colleges, institutes of higher 
education and community education Institutions In and near 
[ Greater Manchester. It currently accredits some 300 courses 
at four levels of study, from basic education to preparation for 
higher education and awards credits to students. 

The headquarters are located at Manchester Polytechnic. 
Candidates are sought who combine an enthusiasm for 
continuing education, Innovatory items on the general 
curriculum area ol open learning and accreditation, and 
experience In open technology and open learning. 
Application forms and further particulars are available 
from the Chief Education Officer, (C/Stafflng), Continuing 
Education Branch, Crown Square, Manchester, M60 3BB. 
Tel: 061-223-6171 Ext. 7395/7387. 

Closing date, 2 November 1984. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


PRINCIPAL 

SOUTH LONDON COLLEGE 

ff S£l ! he r [ 0f 8 °»* London College. 

Electronics, BuaSew and Se^laria^StudfM ; J HlBCO £i munlc at | on and 
Studies. Natural Science^ ^andpS«lS™ a Hnd General 

SE27 with on. 

£**,■ 'f" *! ™ Ro “ l SW,S 

Pta^MtoBMUnn and application form* /m h* 


m as- j 

Ilea It an equal opportunities employer. 


Cornwall College of 
Further and Higher 
Education 
Redruth 

LECTURER n 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
technology 

sriSSHiaefea 

wm ho »,- "uccoBarul applicant 
and ffuild- 


meff. 


bSf would ba 

or equivalent. 
ScalB ' AT.S4S . 

ntAensB 


Bournemouth & Poole 
College of 

• Further Education 
Dorset 

SENIOR LECTURER 

IN 

COMMUNICATIONS 
& SOCIAL STUDIES 

WHS 

s ^S l SSJ^ 5C,rU3RER 

IN EDUCATION. 
METHOD & 
PRACTICE 

to. <00 40811 


iwr Nove^. 


jnmainentatlon of 
teaching and laarnlngoyotenuN 

a*M P J!H£ a 2 tB muat •» Oradu. 

&s3f sosn su& 

ciona fop the roapeaUva fields. 

14?oei7 8onla Ceil, 178 . 

tiBn W fS t u_ <lat,lll - ,nd applioa- 
rrom tho Prin cj pa" • B ° 

wlufi n fo p?“ 

, advortla^rnertt, ( 8 * 0 % 0 ° r 


Conferences Rnd Seminars 


i AN 1 NTE RN^^ON Al? CONFER ENCE 
FEBRUARY^ 17-20„ 1985 




“WW^edutatonie 

PdreddUMM inform* 


petarti po4» "i 

m 

.-■'i; ;; • *: • 


•• - 1C • ..'« v ' * 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


Lecturer 

Economics and Economics Analysis 

The Royal Army Pay Corps Training Centre at Worthy 
Down, near Winchester, provides advanced financial and 
management training for military and civilian personnel 

The successful candidate will teach the subject across 
a wide range of professional and specialist management 
courses leading to ICMA and ICSA qualifications and Id 
hoc courses as required. The appointee will also be 
required to develop courses In Pensions and Insurance 
Administration and in Public Administration, preparing 

" eW *y ||al,uses being Introduced by * 
ICMA and ICSA In 1986. 1 

Candidates must be ACMA. ACIS or IPFA and 
preferably have a degree In Economics. Wide experience 
of teaching to the required standard for ICMA and ICSA 
examinations advantageous. 

SALARY; £8830-£t4,155 (Burnham scale, Including 
a pensionable allowance for the longer working year) 
Starting salary within the range according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

For further details and an application form 
(to be returned by 12 November 1984) write to 
Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG21 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 
(answering service operates outside office hours) 

Please quote reft G/6373. 

The Civil Service Is an equal opportunity 
employer r ' 


0,(3 


Ministry of Defence 


WESTHLLL COLLEGE 
Selly Oak, Birmingham B29 6LL 
^Principal: Alan G. Bamford, J.P., M.Ed., M.A. 
h F.R.S.A. 


LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

(Special Education) 

Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer II/Senior 
Lecturer In Special Educaliun. The person appointed will have 
recent successful teaching experience with children who have 
special Educational Needs and arc of primary age. This 
experience inay be in either Special School, Mainstream or the 
rcripatctic service. A wide background of experience would be 
an ndvantage. 

The initial lecturing contribution will be within the present B.Ed. 
(Mental Handicap) and Diploma in Specinl Education (Mental 
Handicap). A new initial training course leading to a B.Ed. is 
presently being validated nnd it will encompass a wide range of 
Special Educational Needs. Contributions will also be sought on 
in-service work. The main nren of curricula interest will be the 
basic skills of numeracy, literacy and language, but an ability to 
address a wider range of topics will be required. 

Further qualifications within Special Education and an interest in 
research will also be sought. 

*° niake M appointment with effect from 1st January, 
1985, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Appljcations should be made as soon as possible to the Principal 
from whom further Information about the post and the form of 
application may be obtained, 

S&Jary will be on the Lecturer II dr Senior Lecturer scale on the 
Burnham FE Report according to experience and qualifications. 
Closing date for applications: 9th November 1984. Provisional 
date for interviews: 6th December 1984. 

(17039) 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The American International College of London 

Position: Deputy to 
the President 


---l?. n y i J d C f* B ga to an expanding, Indepsndsnl, aocrediiod, non- 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Educatio n continued 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 



Faculty of Art and Design 

Lecturer I 

Architectural Stained Glass 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified glass 
signers to teach on the HND Architectural Stained Glass 
end the Diploma in General Art and Design. The successful 
ufldfdate should possess professional experience In float- 
gliss decoration (sandblasting, engraving Bnd acid etching). 
Experience of restoration and conservation work would be 
in advantage. 

Faculty of Construction 

Lecturer II 

Building Studies 

(One Year Fixed Term Appointment) 

Applicants are invited from suitably qualified graduates 
specialising In Land Use and Construction including Urban 
Planning, Building and Architecture to lecture on advanced 
professional courses and degree programmes. Candidates 
should have relevant industrial experience. 

Faculty of Business Administration 

Lecturer II 

Nursing Studies 

Applications are Invited from professionally qualified can- 
didates to be responsible for the Diploma in Nursing course. 
Tha successful candidate will be responsible for the Theory, 
Practice and Evaluation of Nursing. Applicants should be 
Nurse Tutors with experience of course development and 
ftnugement Bnd the possession of a degree would be an 


Faculty of Technology 

Senior Lecturer 

Manufacturing Engineering 
(One Year Fixed Term Appointment) 

Applications are Invited from woll qualified graduates in 
H n J»nd Manufacturing Engineering with an Interest In 
T” 1, F '®xlblo Manufacturing Systems, RoboIlcB and 
furcation. The possession of a higher degree and relevant 
fldwtrial experience would be an advantage. 

plication forms are available from the Principal, West 
wamorgan Institute of Higher Education, Townhill Road, 
^niaa, SA2 OUT. 

8,l,ry: L®«turer I £5,910-£10,512 

torturer It £7,546-£1 2,099 

Senior Lecturer £11,175-£14,061 

■"H data lor applications is 31 October, 1984. 


, A lT DO, CYDBWYLLQOR ADDYBB 8IR0EDD 

xWJ H V. QOQLEDD CYMRU 

rflBp II ^ Y COLES NORMAL, BANGOR. 

®a*hoddht*IX^wwiy ■■vxMa 

L BRIFATHRO 

^ »n wiQ ar Brt W. 1986. l»S4 it P*UB*o pi«*w* O'. J A 

! 1 » swrm op™ - 


* tTMiywl FfwoMli C«*v**l ' &&**!<* M« yra 

^JWfcdaT ^ . 1 ***ifcda «■ aw R«M UkA «o ntHd ynituf jm y 0|«wpb V" 

mn WALE$ C0UNTIE8 JOINT EDUCATION COMlilTTEB 
| Y COLES NORMAL, BANQOR 

:l I'V • > r i T * l > ta H aw kWfcd ioUhtfotUI 

w ' I • PRINCIPAL 

«M on I a Xpd. ISM. an N WWI ar *" 


jSSi '■ ' v? ” , ta"<HRW»s»»tajir pHSmty Cmpm aed hnyn la an aa»»«*S 

»aa IhaBwnw. Salas d Ct ds f . 

Pi"**,- • jr. .-.^u-S. i ? •- - * 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea 


Faculty of Information Studies 

Principal Lecturer 
and Head of School of Business 

Applications are invited from good honours graduates special- 
[sing ui one or more subjects including Marketing. Finance or re- 
lated disciplines. The possession cl a higher degree and a 
rssaarcn/consultBncy background would be an advantage. The 
successful applicant should have wide industrial/commercial 
experience including the use of Information Technology in a 
business environment. A knowledge of CNAA requirements is 
desireable. 

Salary: £13,095 — Bar — £18,467 

Application forms available from the Principal, Weat 
Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, Townhill Road, 
Swansea. 

Closing date Is 31 October, 1984. 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST CHURCH 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the following senior academic 
appointments to take effect from 1 January 1985 or as soon as 
possible afterwards. 

(1) DEAN OF STUDENTS 

(2) DEAN OF STUDIES 

(3) DIRECTOR OF TEACHING AND TECHNICAL RESOURCES 

The College has approximately 1000 students and offers BA, 
BEd and BSc degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas and MA, 
MPhll and PhD degrees. 

Salary for all posts Burnham F.E. Grade V E16.098-E17 877 
p.a. 

For further details write to Mrs Jean Long, Personal 
Assistant to the Principal, Christ Church College, Canter 
bury enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to whom 
applications should be sent not later than 1 November. 

(1B87B) 


Humberside College of 
Higher Education 

CAREERS/ 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

(brnlo 4/!li £0.264 - £7,800 
under rovlaw) 

to provkleannclBllai Careain/ 
Information SnrvloPH to stu- 


dents in Mull nnd Orlmsby 
undor the direction of Ilia 
CJolli'flo Curcers Offlcom. Ap- 
plicants must hnva appropri- 
ate corner <tuallf lest Ions and/ 


or nxp erle nco. 

Purther details and applica- 
tion forin (tom: The Porponnel 
Office, Humberside ColleaD or 
Higher Education, Cottino 
ham Rond. Hull HU6 7RT 
Tel: 0482 446S06. 

Closing data: 2nd Novem- 
ber. 104063) HB 


Research and 
Studentships 


The University of 
Sheffield 

MRC/BSRC Social and Ap- 
plied Psychology Unit 

VACANCIES FOR 
RESEARCH 
WORKERS 

Two posts are available for 
three years from January 
1 B 8 S, to work within estab- 


Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Electrical end 
Bleotranla Engineering 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 
VLSI DESIGN 

Applications are Invited 
for: 

(a) A Research Associate in 
e major research project on 
VLSI Design Methodology 

& nded by the SERC end Joint- 
man aged by the Electrical . 
end Electronic Engineering 

B e pertinent end the Coro put - 
ig Laboratory. The grant 
Includes the provision oi a 
VAX 1 1/7B0 computer with 
advanced colour graphics ter- 
minate to work on second 
generation computer elded de- 
sign tools for vary complex 
Integrated circuits. 

(b) A Junior Research 
Associate to assist with the 
establishment of an Integrated 
Circuit Design Centra at the 
University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. The function or the 
Design Centre will be to assist 
and advise other Universities 
— d Polytechnics wlahln" »« 
tks use of T.C. fi ‘ 
and design facilities for a 
range or Plsssey processes. 
Support and development will 
ba required for s range of 
sophisticated computer elded 
design tools. I.C. processes 
and (eet equipment located at 
Newcastle. 

Candidates should hove e 
graduate qualification or 


three years , J e . n j!!£ y graduate qualification 

1988, to work within estab Equivalent In computer aclen 

llahea unit programmes. co or efsctiicel en a In serin 


Post 1 In novel Ion . and 

StlK“Sr,.' n N. Bias SSS’Si 

M, West, to conduct studios of 
the relationships botween 
career mobility ■ ni * “rflsjtkm- 
tlonal l nnovaton. change end 
performanca. ,__i2 . 

psychology or s social aclence. 

required. 

Post 2 Occupational Stress. 
WlthDr. RrVajma, to conduct 

studies ofstress In orgaji^® 
tlonal settings, using wta®: 

beVl^n!e«y«S:.- 

gicfil or occupotlonul tiaychpl 
■ opy nwuired. , 

review). 


wO or elsatrlcBl enginserln. 
end have esperlenca relavant 
to either the development of 
software or design of Inte- 
grated circuits. 

" The hosts are available for a 
period of two and thras years 
respectively. 

. Storting salary will be up to 
£ 8 . 0 B 0 per annum an the 
Range „tA scale {£7.190 . 
£11,615) for post (a) end up 

K £t. 1B0 per annum an the 
inoe IB scale CE6.310 - 
EB.9301 far post (b) according 
to age,, qualifications and ex- 
perluica. 

Applicants should send e 
curriculum vitas end the: 
names end addresses of threi 
'referees to; Professor D.J. 
Kinnlmenf. ■ Department .• iof 
Electrical and ElMcronla En 
gineering^_Tlie Men Lab 
atorlos 


Science Studies and 
Science Policy Programme 


Thu Liiinwnic .md Six'ihl Kcscoich Couiicil is In (inching n programme 
of fundmncni:il work tin suirncc Mutlicv. including j (irvl pli.iw it| suh- 
Munlivc rewiirch in lx- curried out over three years from Autumn IW. 
This will fiirtii pun »>l a wider proginmnic uf science psilicy vs ■ irk aver 
lh# sumc [’cried, fhc sun it lu ilcvdivp ihc cxisiiny wide range nl app- 
rouirhcs wiihm L r K wicncc studies. The field includes I tic actmly. 
orgunisdimn. funding nr npplicutinn uf the u.it uml and suci.il sciences. 
Although LSRC may lutcr identify prior dies and linkages within the 
programme, it will be deliberately plurulisik' in character. 

Kcscarahcis in Rrilish univcrsilics. culicgcs and research institutes tire 
invited to send in outline proposals (maximum I .Hilt) words) h> JO Nov - 
ember 1984. Further details can he obmined from Chris CasHiti, HHSC, 
I Temple Avenue . Landau ECJV OBD, to whom enquiries and c>ui1inc 
proposals. ha>cd un puges 3-fi of the ESRC Research Proposal form, 
should he addressed. 

1 1 Tula i 


EISIRIO 


l ECONOMIC 
AND S00AL 
PLLLMJ-l 
COUNCft 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWS 

In Strategic Simulation Modelling 
(Syelom DynsnUca) — 2 Rost*. 
ApplfcalJors are Invited tor the above 
posls which ere Government hxtdsd 
tar a parted of Iwo years The work will 
Involve eig design and analysis of 
strategy fay computer simulation 
methods In important specific areas 
and encompass aspects ol 
meeauremanl. infoimmion and control 
Primary supervision win be hom 
Bradford and ailhough some lima will 
be spam there, die principal loealton 
ol lh* successful applicants mH be at 
a govern me nl research establishment 
In the Green Bed area ol Kent. 
Applicants should Mealy have a First 
or Upper Second Clast Honoura 
degree and a'dociorate in a 
quantitative area. A famfilartty wtlh 
computer i limitation malhoda woJd 
be advantageoua. Salary on range 
C7190-E1 ills p a. {under review) 
with Infllal placing subject lo age. 

S aLllcaUcns and mperience. 

rthar particular* and application 
forma from tha Deputy Secretary 
(Rat: WA/RF2/TH), unlvarilly ol 
Bradford, Wait Yorkehlr*, BD7 1DP. 
Informal enquiries to Dr E F 
WatBlenholme, Tel: 0274-422BB 
Ext. 277. Closing dsla asap. 

117026) 


University of 
Bath 

School of Human lties * Social 
Science a 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Required urgently. 

the supervision of Professor 
eraliuoy for research 
Jiicu the Changing re la 

tlonehtpa botween paid work 
unpaid work pud leisure. Tha 
rose ore 1 1 Involves the analysis 
or time budget data, from a 
number of UK end other Euro- 
pean auryayn. Topics under 
Investigation Include i the sex- 
ual divlalon of labour, the 
prospects for and oonaea 
ancea of shorter paid workfi 
time, and prospective applies 
none of Information techno lo 


with SPSS la aasentlBl 
ability to use a hlgh-leve. 
programming language an 
ad ventage. 


The a 
year Inii 




mant Is for one 


ft v Tre" lt h ^ ° Va 66&Y 

****** *+***• 1 


M S ifn t,n !A* 1 fni ln Uia range 
£0.310 - £11,619 p.a. accord- 
ing to qualifications and ex- 
pert anca. 

_ Application forme from the 
Pfrapmtol Ofricer, Untveralty 
of Deth , Beth BAB 7A V. qupt- 
ina reference no: 84/lBa. 

ssm "■ to: a, - ,o k 8 , 3 i 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of Dynamics and 
Control 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
u Research Aselateptahlp ten- 
able for two years to investf- 
PP-llne eauipstlon of 
.lotor-IJOnrlna Parameters. 
Tha Project Involves Ute da- 
slopttient pf techaiqUes for 
fyl ng bearing character- 
froin operational date . 


control theory ia required; but 
familiarity with the dynamics 
of rotation machinery Ik not 
eMBnefal. Replatrettan for a 
higher degree will be encour 
aaqd. 

^'ury on range ID (£6,310 
• £0.050 per annum) of. the 
nations! salary scale for Re- 
search Staff. USB benefit. 

... etiona wlkh Rill cur- 
rlcufum vitae (aruote Rof: R43/ 
84). hijd the namae end add re 
roe referees 


■ "nr ■ ana Control, 

James Weir Building. 78 Man 
Iroae , Btreot, Ol ixj 




i'*l ir,V*fVH» | i < '>A' l i «4'4 #.4 4»| * 


University of 

Bradford 

School of Civil and Structural 
Engineering 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
NOISE CONTROL 

_ Applications ere Invited 
from candidates with a good 
Honoura degree in Physics. 
Mathematics or Engineering 
end preferably with soma ex- 
perience In physical acoustics. 
XS5. ressorch Ib funded by 
SERC end Is concerned with 
tne development of m a thorn a 
iicai models of sound prop- 
agation to analyse the control 
of environmental noise by 
barriers and other ground 
configurations. Experimental 
work will also be carried out. 
The contract Is for three 
years, salary within tha range 
£6,310 - £7,190 p.a. Super- 
annuate. 

Further particulars en np- 

f ilicatlon form ere obtainable 
ram the Personnel Secretary. 
(Ref: RA/CE/H/THt. Uni- 

versity or Bradford. West 
Yorkshire BD7 1DP. 

(94084) HI 1 


Chelsea College 
University of London 

Centro, ror Sdonca and 
_ Muthnmatics Education 
Cognitive Acceleration 

through Science Education 

A RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

!• Mujrod for 3 years for an 
ESRC rundod project which Is 
working on strategies within 
secondary srliool biology 
aimed at accelerating pupils' 
cognitive development. 

Secondary teaching experi- 
ence Is essential: reaaa 


t erfence. statistical compe- 
enco nnd/or familiarity with 
’iqgetlan models would be an 
advantage. 


, 'Starting salary m ranai 
fT'JSO £8.530 p.a. pli 
£1,186 London Allowance. 


Application. Tonne (to be 
loturmedby 2 th November 

i?F j* J u cllJer particulars 
outnlnoblp from the Personnel 
Office, Chelsea College , 332 
sl'ni 1 * Road, London SW10 
OuA. Prospective applicants 
who would like to dlaciisathe 

B wt Inform ally should cant sc 
Ji , P- Adey. Tsl: 01-731 
4401. Ext. 35. (94073) ‘Hi: 


Dunfermline College of 
Physical Education 

RESEARCH 
. ASSISTANT 

. Applications era invited ror 
tha above post attached to 
HED Research Project within 
tho Munn/Dumlng Develop- 
ment Programme on Aeaesa- 
fflsnt In Physical Education. 
The project will rocua on die 
development of Instruments 
at Aasaaament and will run 
from September 18B4 until 
December 1986. ' 


Salary Is £8.427 par annum, 

... Applications to bs sent to 
Vice Principal Secretary. Dun- 
fermline College of Physical 
Education,. Cramond Road 
North. Edinburgh EH4 0JD 
ngt later Uwn 3 1st October 
1984.(94083) Hi! 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to 

advertisements 

■ - - ..i.-.! 31 
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General Vacancies 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas 


THE ORT TRUST 

Senior 

Lecturer 

New Technologies Resource 
Centre for Teachers 

The ORT Trust Is an Independent, chariiable organisaiion 
dedicated to the enhancement of technical and vocational 
education in the U.K. 

The Trust recently launched a project to create a 
Resource Centre In new technologies for teachers. Its 
aim will be ro assist teachers with the Introduction of 
contputers, communication, automation etc. Into the 
school curriculum. 

The successful candidate will be committed to curriculum 
development in general and Its technological aspects In 
particular. His/her primary responsibility will be the 
provision of In-service training courses for teachers and In 
co-oparatton wllh existing OHT staff, the preparation of the 
necessary courseware and hardware. 

He/She Is JffceJy to be a graduate In a scientific or 
technological discipline with proven experience of 
computer education. A clear appreciation and 
understanding of the world of high technology is 
necessary and experience of teacher training, preparation 
of leaching resources or educational management are 
added recommendations. 

Salary FE/HE Senior Lecturer Scare. 

Detailed c.v., salary history, availability and telephone 
oontaci number to Mr Arthur Jones, ORT House, 

Sumpter Close, Finchley Road, London NW 3 . 

01-431 1333. 


TheLeverhulmeTkist 

RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1985 

MSEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 

Aw* inibte tor 3 monte to 2 you.. No subject of 

*• “*■ - - «» 

AfpIkellH fcm F3C. Clodai date Tueedex, I3(h Nnnlwr IM4. 

utnmrs fillowships 

assus in? I-* 1 *" i- — 

.Awtattao tom F*C. C teto K datoftld W ,30o.M a nmUr 1M«. 

** ■*» L™, sou 

Ittau) 

The National Library of Miscellaneous 

Walds ^ 


Aborytrtwy^^yre,,, SYBS 

THE LEGONNA 
CELTIC RESEARCH 

I : .. ' - .jPRIZE/ 7 1 

W^? ,^fli*? n ^V.'WhraTy a 4 


Miscellaneou s 

; Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 


imaS'. 


ft®? ^ “0 invited f 

■*®*n persons with apcroortaiB 

'.TttSMSSr ■ 

language*, Docfotogy, 


AH advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of ■ 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 

.: copies of which are. . 
available on request 



AUSTRALIA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WOLLONGONG 

Equality of employment opportunity is University policy. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced persons for the followinn 
positions. The main areas of desired expertise for each position are indicated Thn tin 
reserves the right to fill any advertised position by Invitation. ed ‘ The Un,verait y 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND LEGAL STUDIES 

LECTURERS OR SENIOR LECTURERS — 

2 Pillions Tenurable or Llmlied Term 4 years. 

^R -- 1 position Limited Term 4 years. 

ACCOUNTING — any area, preferably 
information systems or financial accounting 
(Posiilon Reference All 

STUDIES -law (Australian Legal 
System, contracts; partnership and company: insolvency 
consumer protection; trade practices; taxation and 
revenue; employment; labour relations) 

(Posilion Reference A2) 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 

.,Jl£ TURER ~ 1 P 03 ' 11 ® 1 Tenurable or Limited Term 4 
years. 

LECTURER — i position Limited Term 4 years. 

f n 5 s l0fly j Posilion Reference B 1 ) 

UenBlcs (Position Reference B 2 ) 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

— 2 pD8i,,0f1s Tenurable or Limited Term 

“ years. 

LECTURERS — 2 positions Limited Term 4 years. 
Organic chemistry (Position Reference Cl 1 


Organic chemislry 
Analytical/ 
any area of chemistry 
Any area of ChBmlstry 


(Position Reference Cl) 

(Position Reference C2) 
(Position Reference C3) 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL & 
MINING ENGINEERING 
MINING ENGINEERING 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER - 1 potion 

Tenurabta or Umlled Term 4 years. ^ 

SSS mSlng 8n9lnaB,ln9 pfadice unde, 9 roiJnd and/or 


yaara TURER posl,tan T0nurab,e or Limited Term 4 

jjjjj™! and acadamlc experience In coal and metal 
(Position Reference E2) 

anMHHM 

L6GTURER—1 poaHJonTenurable or Limited Term 4 years 

piT.x^ i r' in9praaice ' 

Kturm M ? MT W Beo **OMIC 8 

LCU TURER - 1 position Limited Term 4 years 

SSS? ■*" or 

. (Position Refarance EC1) 

4 ware. ■ 2 posBfons Tenurable or Limited Term 

“ 2 poslliQns UrTli ted Term 4 years. . 
hoootics; control systems; computer aided engineerfno- 

nB: mlcroproce3S or applications; 

V-L.S.I. design; microwave Imaging; antenna arravs- 

P 0 "" Qlw™ica:.machi nw and 

■‘ f# ■ (ffpsitlorifteterehce EE1 ) 

, ■ LECTURER — 1 position Limited Term 4 years 

-:aS»4aaatBr**- 

; ■ * r6Per “ 4 md '^■"’■Portmanca • 

■' (Position Reference ELDl) 

. : LJtCTURER _ ^position Limited Term 4 years • - 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL & 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
COMPUTER APPUCATIONS/ 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

ST?"^ 0r ' ll, ~ 2PMI ' , ° nSTSnUredW 

° n ' Hne sys,ems: management ordaia 

S wZSS™ dlslrlbu,8d ™ ta0 ' k aysteTO 

(Posilion Reference IASI ) 

INDUSTRIAL WASTE/ 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
A HAZARDS CONTROL 

LECTURER (l.lfor III) — 1 position Limited Term 4 
years. 

Industrial waste; occupational Injury and disease; physical, 
chemical and biological hazards in the workplace 
(Position Reference IAS2) 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

- 1 Position Tenurable or Limited Term 4 years. 

LECTURER — 1 position Tenurable or Limited Term 4 
years. 

LECTURERS — 2 positions Limited Term 4 years. 
Applied Mathematics (Position Reference Ml) 

Pure Mathematics (Posilion Reference M2) 

Statistics (Posilion Reference M3) 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURERS — 2 positions Tenursbls or Limited Term 
4 years. 

LECTURER — I posilion Limited Term 4 years. 
Thermodynamics; control and systems engineering; 
manufacturing and production technology; materials 
handling; mechanics of solids. 

(Posilion Reference ME4) 

DEPARTMENT of physics 

LcCTURER — i position Tonurablo or Limited Term 4 
years. 

Astrophysics; optical astronomy; solid slate optical 
speclroscopy or theoretical solid state physics and 
possibly optical molecular speclroscopy. 

(Posilion Reference PI) 

DEPARTMENT of psychology 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

risVSrM 1 beI? nurabls or limited Term 4 years. 
LECTURER — T posilion Limited Term 4 years. 
Quantltallve. cognitive and/or social psychology. 

(Position Reference PS Y 1 ) 

Further Information on the above positions and details of 
me conditions ot appointment are available from Mr. Ross 
Walker (042) 270934. 

Candidates should specify whether the application is for a 
enuraole position or a limited term position. Applicants for 
the former position should stale whether, if they are 
unsuccessluMn that application, they wish to ba 
considered tor the latter position. Persons able to obtain 
leave m absence from current employment are invited to 
apply. Candidates should also specily the level lor which 
toe application Is made. The University would normally 
maKe an appointment at Senior Lecturer level only if no 
suitable appointment could be made at Lecturer level. 

Fares to Wollongong tor an appointee and dependants 
anq a retocatron allowance are payable. The University 
may Consider contributing to Ihe coal of repatriation fares 
on conclusron of a Llmlied Term appointment. 

Salary ranges: ' 

•ESKHS* — - ?Ati3929pe, annum 

senior Lecturer SA33331 -SA38B47 per annum 

r . $A24840-$A32634 per annum 

lorE.. • $A29Q73-$A32834 per annum 

1 !5i, , $A24840-$A28405 per annum 

Lecturer ill . ,$A21 4 1 1 -SA24528 per annum 

Applicationsconteinlng lull details of .qualifications, 

. ZSffiW 11 h,SI0 7' research interests, publications Hal. 

VW addresses of three referees, should 


( p M|tiQn.RaterenceiiPst) y . 


•Jr • •• • .• 

ji > •«■'« i r > 
i '■ ■ t r v[a 


Pn _i ( ir"o’ >» ’ , ™r"mu«r 1 1 h-iease quoie 

SJ3?u r9n 2 er,t,rnbar 01 Potion for which- 
• ^KSrrtortl^' P,eaBB maTk envelope -ContWenliaJ : 




I, ” 'Tflifll® 8 KK*HER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I9.10.84 


Overseas 


SINGAPORE 

POLYTECHNIC 

The Singapore Pol^echruc Is a technlcal Institution financed by the Government of 
Singapore and responsible for the training of technician engineers. It has 

The institution la gearing its curriculum to meet the ccuntryb industrial and 
technological advance. The high demand for technician manpower has resulted In a 5 vs year 
program In which existing counes will be upgraded and new ones 

Wroduced. This expansion Is expected to cost us a sum of S$ 173 mfllioa 

!f you have the expertise and experience we are seeking and can contribute to the 
suocessftdhnplementatlon of our programme - now approaching its fourth year - we Invite 
you to apply to join our team of professionals In one of the following poEii; 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER: S$74,100 - 90,900 p.a. 
SENIOR LECTURER: S$59,800 - 65,800 p.a. 
LECTURER: S$23, 900 - 62,000 p.a. 

Exchange rate, Sep 84, El •= S$2.7S) 


Point of entry into any of the above salary ranges will 

experience. Applicants for Principal 


on qualifications and 






^^^^rience. Applicants tor die post of Lecturer should lave a minimum of tw^afy ears' 

QUAUFIGATIONS & EXPERIENCE 

(A) Civil Engg & Building Dept 

“Professional cuallflcatlon in ARCHTTECTURE, BUILDING QUANTITY 
SURVEYING or LAND SURVEYING, Preference will be given to those who have knowledge 
m computer application relevant to these courses. 

(B) Electronics 8c Communication Engg Dept 

one (Afty pro * esfl * Dna ^ quallflcatlon in Electronics Engineering with emphasis in any 

(0 Telecommunication Engineering 
(ii) Digital Instnunenlatkin & Control 
(ill) Computer Engineering 

(C) Maths & Science Dept 

honoura i de 9 r ee In Mathematics, Physics or Computer Science. Applicants 
&mputSS^Smfog B MaUlMnaUos one of the following subjects: 

(U) Engineering Scienco 
(ili)Stati£?ic5 

ffi) Meohanloal & Production Engg Dept 
-. ^ degree or professional qualification In Mechanical Engineering; Production 
“JB®wring or Manufacturing Engineering. Preference will be given to those with ability to 
»wn too land Die Design, Computer Numerical Control, Machine Tbol Manufacturing, 
{^Mtaoturing ftocesseB, GAD/CAM, Instrumentation & Control Engineering, Engineering 
uwifln. Industrial Automation and Combustion Engines. 

Preference will be given to applicants with relevant leaching and industrial 
experience. 

TERMS & CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
1 «,5 J1|x S? sns “td Malaysians will be offered appointment on LOCAL terms. Other 
wptratee win be appointed on contracts of 2 or 3 years’ duration. Vacation leave and 
Rtoaassd medical/dental benefits are provided, under the Singapore Central Provident 
"««8cnenw, a staff member contributes at the current rate of 26% of his gross salary 
*^ottoamulittumof8$1380/- per month and the Institution will contribute an equivalent 
™wunt towards the Rind. The sum standing to the ataff membeife credit in the Rind la tax 



rentals will also be provided. 


applications 

J>*“«ad persons should write to: 

Bead (PtaDouel), Singapore Polytechnic, 

o/o Singapore High Commission, 9 Cheahun Street 

Lttdon S.W.1, TO UTED KINGDOM 


their curriculum vitae, home telephone number, subjects they are able to teach, names 
addresses of two referees. The closing date for receipt of applications is Fri, 2nd Nov 1964. 


83 1. 


urtmant ot 


asfiW'Jf 


111 ill^ U niuers 1 ty of 
jsSws Botswana 


The University of Botswana invites applications 
for the post of Professor/Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Theology/Religlous Studies avail- 
able in the beginning of 1 985/86 Academic Year. 
A successful applicant should have Ph.D or M.A. 
or M.Th In Theology/Religious Studies. Specializa- 
tion in biblical studies and/or comparative Re- 
ligion will be a requirement. He/She will be 
expected to lecture at post-graduate, under- 
graduate and diploma levels, do research and 
supervise students at all those three levels. Rel- 
evant administrative experience will be an ad- 
vantage. 

SAURY: SENIOR LECTURER PI5804-P18072 p.a. 

PROFESSOR P18072-P20892 
BENEFITS: With contract addition of 30% and gratuity 
of 25%. 

Education allowance for school going 
children. 

Applications with names of three referees should reach: 

The Assistant Registrar (Staffing) • 

University of Botswana 

Private Bag 0022 

Gaborone 

Botswana 

BY: 31st October 1984. (iwmi 


University of 
Toronto 

Mudarn Ctilueui History 
Thu Diuartmcnt or History 

At 111 H University of To run - 
lt> Iiiviioh u tip] I i-ut Ions for u 

TENURE-STREAM 
APPOINTMENT, 
RANK OPEN, 

IN MODERN CHINESE 
HISTORY 

(1600 (o (he presonil 

Applicants in uni huv-e a 
Ph.D. preferably with 

tonchliin asperlortte and a ro- 
card of ndilBvemont in ra- 
seurch and puUI Ration. The 
aucc-casrul rumUdaia will bo 
expected to teaili nonerol 
cauraea In Eiu Aslan Yilatory 
and civilization (primarily 
t-nina and Japenj and to 
mount a spuria] 1 2 ed lomlnur 
daallnfl with 19ih and 30th 
rantury China for advanced 
undernradunta and graduate 
■•“donta. Flank and BBlary 
wlll be comma ns urate with 
qiiBlIflcatlona and experience. 
The an point men 1 la subject to 
budgetary approval. 

, Circumstances allowing, 
the appointment will be made 
i °r I July. 19BB. Closing data 
/‘g^nppiicatlons Is 1 January, 

Sand curriculum vitas and/ 
or doaaLer and nsk threo ra- 
•™Mlo write on your behalf 
to Professor Paul rtutherford , 
Chairman, Dapartmontof Hia- 
tpry. University or Toronto, 
Toronto. Ontario. Canada 
M3S 1A1. In accordance with 
Canadian Immigration re- 
quirements. this advertise- 
ment la dlroctad to Canadian 

de , s;?? a 3aiar rm " nMt ^ 


TKACH HR IXCHANGD - U.B. 






•‘■ 1 . X 


MNITOD BTAT IS . Academic 
post Hone m unlveraltles, col- 
jagM and otlier Inatliutlona of 
nlgnar and further aducatlon 
are raaularly available In moat 

8S.f.“u“ r B?o55?nS’ a.SSS' on 

poilltom write to Qverseaa 

|»m°igsarttSi.5S! 



REMINDER 


Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 


in the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Chair of French 
Language and 
Literature 

Kcalioni ore Invited lor ths above Chair, vacant (rom 1 janug 


teaching Md research, and are oapobieol providing academic 

Appclnfmsnl we be mode oacardiim to quolfltcahona ond expMlence 
In me solan range at R23 KJ9-24 045 xl 035—30 255 per annum 
plus apencwnaole aflowanee ql 12* of the basic salary, with an 
annual bonus of nearly one month's salary and altradlve staff 
bMeflfs. Salary revisions are expected shortly. 

Applicants Should submit a full curriculum vtfae and His names and 
L addresses or three referees not later than 31 December 1984 to the 
i Regtetrar, (Attention: Appointments Office), Ref. E/4914, University i 
& of Oops Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, 7700, South Afrleo. J 

ML Further infprmattQn may be obtained from ihe Registrar 'M 
. or The Secretory, SA Universities Office, Chichester ■ JIM 
Imk- House, 278 High Hoftom, London- WC1V7HE ■ Jmr 

The Urdverett/e policy Is not Io discriminate on .Jm¥. 
ihe grounds of sex, race or leUgion: '-Jm? 

’ Further,lntormollonon ihB . .i- . f . ■. jSSSst 

■ ' •' tmplemeritottan ot fhte pbllcy' 

f ^^^l»a»C|lnable on | ' '• 
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should arrive 
not later than 
10 a.rri. Monday 

preceeding 

publication 



tat fur 
ten KJa 












